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OF 



ANACHARSIS 



CHAPTBR IXKV. 
Camersdtkni on the hmiHuHjon of Pfthi^foras. 

The Soman. 
You certainly do not believe that Pythagoras has ad* 
vanced the absurdities that are attributed to him ? 

Anacharm. They indeed exdted my surprise* 
On the one hand I beheld that extraordinary man 
enriching his country with the kaowledge of other 
nations^ making discoveries in geometry which oan 
only a]ypertain to genius, and founding that schodL 
which has produced so many great men ; and on the 
other, I saw his disciples irequenlly ridiculed oa the 
stage, and obstinately persevering in the observance 
ef certain frivolous practices, which they justified by 
puerile reasons, or forced allegories. I read your 
authors, and made inquiries of the Pythagoreans, but 
I only met with a myrterions ai?d enigmatical bn- 
guage. I consulted the other philosophers ; and Py-^ 
thagoras was represented to me as the head of a sect 
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2 TRAVELS OF ANACHARSIS. 

of enthusiasts, who had taught incomprehensible 
dogmas, and prescribed impracticable observances. 

Soman. This portrtiit ife ^ot f ery flattering. 

Anacharm, Hear to the end the account of my 
prejudices and inquiries. When I was at Memphis, 
I perceived the source froni which your founder had 
derived the Vigorous ]&v(rs tb Vhidi he ted subjected 
you ; they are the same with those of the Egyptian 
priests.^ Pythagoras ad i y te d them without consider- 
ing^ that the rule of diet ought to vary accordii^ 
to the difference of dinlalig* said religions* Let us 
give an example. These priests hold beans in such 
aversion^ that ttcfke are MwA throughont all Egypt ; 
and if by Aance a .togte phm any where .pri«g8 »p, 
.hey «m. awayAeir .,« ft>m k, « fi»m an in.p.« 
thiftg.*" If tins vegetable is hmtftd in Egypt^ thd 
priests acted ligfatly in proscribing it : but Pyth^tgoraa 
etight tiot to have imitated Ihem ; and still less dfoght 
lie, if die proiiibition was ^nly founded oa womt idle 
#apef^3^on« He has neverdieless traimtiitted it to 
you : and nev^ did it occasion, in the places where 
k ^gitiifted, so duel a scene «s has been acted ia 
^to'tim^. 

Diohyi^s^ king of Syracuse was desirous to 
^len^tmte font mysteries* The Pythagoreans^ whoiii 
he perseeoted in bis ntatm^ <!ardfidiy concealed liieiii- 
delves. He gave orders that some should be bnMigbi; 
^ lum from Italy. A detachmmt of doldi^rs per* 
cM'v^ tim of dvese philo80{dijen joinmeying peaoHably 

^ Cherem. ap. Porph. de Abstin. lib. 4. p. 309. 'Recherch. 
Philos. 8ur les Egypt, t. i. p. 16^. ^ tt^tocfot. Kb. ^, c, Sy. 
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from Tupcfilxim to Metapontoix^ and gave diaoe to 
them Jike^wikl b€^t». Thctf fled before their pur^ 
fim^r^; but at the sight of a fidd of beaner^ which 
haj^peiMi to be in thejbr Way^ th^ stopped, put thrnu^ 
sdhreg tti a pMtnre of defaM^e^ and stibmitted ta be 
att massaci^i rather than defile th^r Soak bj touch- 
ttig that odioitis vegetable.'' Pres^Atlj alitor^ ihe ofiicer 
wha itoininanded the detachment surpifiied two othara 
who had not been aUe to foUow the rest. These 
Ware MyUias of Crotona, and his wife Tymicha, a 
native of Lacedaemon, and far advanced in her prpg^ 
naacy^ They were broi^fat to Syracnse. Dionysius 
wished to learn from them why their con^pamona 
had father diosen to lose their hres than crosa the 
>fidd of beans; hot neither his promises nor hia 
threats conld indnee them to satisfy his curiosity; 
and Tymicfaa bit off her tongue^ lest she should yidd 
to the tdrtttres^ the instruments of which .were {daoed 
before her eyes. We here see, however, what the 
prejudices of fmaticism, and the senseless laws by 
which they are cherished, are able to effect 

Samum. I lament the fate of these unhappy per* 
afllis. Their zeal, which was not very enl^htened» 
was doubtless soured by the cruelties which had for 
some time been exercised against them. They judged 
of the importance of their opinions by the eagerness 
of thdr enemies to force them to renounce them. 

Anacharsis. And do you think that they nu^t 
^Ifitbirat a crime have violated the precept of Py^ 
l!bagoras? 

• Htppob. etNean*. sp. Iamb. In Vit. Pythag. c. 81. p. 158. 
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Samian. Pythagoras has written Scarcely ^uiy" 
thing;'' the works which are attribiited to him are 
afanost all by his disciples/ who ha^e bnrthaied his 
roles with many new practices. You have heard it 
said, and it will hereafter be still more confidently 
affirmed, that Pythagoras annexed an infinite merit 
to abstinence from beans."^ It is nevertheless certain 
that he himself very freduently ate them ; as I leam- 
ed, when a yotog L^frora Xenophites, and numy 
aged persons who were almost contemporary with 
lyhagor^/ 

Anacharm. And why then did he afterwards for- 
bid them to be eaten ? 

Samian. Pythagoras permitted the eating of them, 
because he believed them wholesome ; but his dis- 
ciples have forbidden them, because they produce 
flatulence, and are otherwise prejudicial to health ; * 
and their opinion, which agrees with that of the 
greatest physicians, has prevailed.* 

Anacharm. This prohibition then, according to 
you, is only a civil regulation, or salutary advice. I 
have nevertheless heard other Pythagoreans speak of 
it as a sacred law, which is founded either on the 



•Plut. de Fort. Alex. t. ii. p. 328. Porph. Vit. Pythag. p. 
59. Lucian. pro Laps. § 5. t. i. p. 7^9. Diog. La6rt. lib. 8. 
§ 6. P Diog. La6rt. lib. 8. § 7. " Id. ibid. § 24. Iambi. 
Vit. Pythag. c. 24. p. 92. Porph. Vit. Pythag. p. 44. Lucian. 
Vitar. Auct. § 6. t. i. p. 545. Id. Ver. Hist. lib. 2. §. 24. t. ii. 
p, 122. PUn. lib. 18. c. 12. t. ii. p. 115. ' Aristox. api Aul. 
GeU. lib. 4. cap. 11. * Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 3. page 521. 
Anonym, ap. Phot. p. 1316. Cicer. de Divinat. lib. 1. cap. 30. 
t. ill. p. 26. ^ Hippocr. de Diet. lib. 2. § 13. t. i. p. 218. 
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mysteries of nature and religion^ or the principles of 
a wise policy.^ 

Samimu With us^ as among almost all religious 
sodeties^ the dvil laws are sacred laws ; the character 
of sanctity^ which is impressed on them^ renders their 
observance more certain and easy. Art must be em-^ 
ployed to overcome the negligence of mm^ as well as 
to subjugate their passions. The rules relative to 
abstinence are every day violated when they are con- 
sidered as having no other merit than that of pre- 
serving health. The man who^ for the sake of the 
latter, would not sacrifice a single pleasure^ will risk 
his life a thousand times in defence of rites which he 
reverences without knowing tlieir object. 

Anachar$is. Are we to believe^ then^ that those 
ablutions^ privations^ and fasts^ which the Egyptian 
pidests so scrupulously observe^ and which are so 
stixHigly recommended in the Grecian mysteries^ were 
originally only llie prescriptions of medicine^ and 
lessons of temperance ? 

Samian. I am of that opinion; and in iact no 
person is ignorant that the Egyptian priests by cul*- 
tivating the most beneficial part of medicine, or that 
which is more employed to prevent disorders than to 
cure them, have at all times procured to themselves 
a long and tranquil life.'' In their school Pythagoras 
learned this art, which he transmitted to his disciples,' 

* Aristot. ap. Diog. La^rt. lib. 8. § 34. Iambi. Vit. Pythag. 
c. 24^ p. 92. Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 43. * Isocr. in Busir. 
t. ii. p. 163. Diog. La€rt. lib. 3. § 7. ' Iambi. Vit. Pythag, 
c. 39. p. 139} c. 34. p. 196; c. 35. p. 212: 
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and was des^*¥edly ranked among die ablest phy* 
sicians in Greece/ As he wished to exi^t the ndnds 
of men to perfection^ it was necessary to detach them 
from tbat mortal integument by which th^y are hrid 
confined^ and which communicates to them its pcd-^ 
Intion. He th^efore prohibited those aliments imd 
H(|aors which by occasioning disorder in liie bedy^ 
obscnre and r^fider heavy the intelleetaal &piUties.* 

Anacharsu. He believed^ then^ that the use af 
wine^ fleshy aad fish, produced these fatal dfecta i for 
all these he has rigorously forbidden yoii.^ 

Samian. Hiat is a mistake: he eondmned tibe 
mtemperate use of wine/ and advised to abstain from 
it ;^ but he permitted kis disciples to drink it at dudbr 
principal meal, &eugh only in a small quantity/ 
lliey also sometimes eat of animals oflfer(s4 in fiaori- 
fice, except the ox and the ram/ He himself refrise4 
not to taste of them/ though he usually was satisfied 
with a little honey and some yegetabks/ He fom 
bade to eat certain fish, for reasons whicfti it is usetesa 
to repeat.' He besideei prdbrred a r^getable diet to 
every other ; but tjbie absolute prohibition of meftf 



 Corn. Cels. de Re Medio, lib. 1. Praef. ^ Iambi, c. Id. 
^ AChea. lib. 7. c^. 16. p. SOft. bmM, q^. 8fl. f . \^ Ahw* 
l^rt. p. p. § ^§. • W. m, p. 4 Qlem, /^l^x. Paed. l^b. 
^. p. 170. • Iambi, c, ^1. p. 83. ' Id. ibid. Aristox. ap. 
Diog. Lagrt. lib. 8. § 20. « Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 9f. 
Aristox. ap. Athen. lib. 10. p. 418 ^ et Ap. Aul. Gell. lib. 4. 
c. 11. Alexis, ap. Aul. Gell. ibid, ^ Aristot. ap, Diipg. La^rt, 
ibid. §19. Atjien. lib. IQ. p. 419. forpb, Yit. Pytlg^, p, 87. 
i Imbl. c. **. p. n. Diog, 1^1^. ijb[ig. ^ 19, Pli^tjn $yjp- 
po6. ap. Aul. Gell. lib. ^, c. 11. 
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^W Qply. for 9mti of bis dui^les w 8«fwed to more 
exalted perfection.^ 

AmQharm^ j^ut how Q9ft we r«co9cUe tb^ per- 
immm^ h^gjmtfi^ tQ g^iers with hia system, of tiii^ 
tfttnomigpr^tiQP.^ S9^?^ C^Wniii f^t^ a* thc^ Ath«imii 
jmt WW ivrnknAi Yff^^Vlm^ ™^ €«diig ymr 
ftlhfr or )fptii: vioiher* 

Samm- I m^% aww^tha^ ^ fl^ «f yktivm 
i$ «)9QQ f^enred i»p 9A QW tables.; wd tbut ipe. only 
ssMfiiM Aq imiml^i i«ito whkh ^nr si^di w^ iMt 
deiliiied , t»i trwdsm^igi^t^'' Bolt X hftw 11 Wt«r so- 
fasitiiQii of tb^ difficulty: Pythng^ras and his first dis* 
c^ks did iHit h^vQ i» the iaet«iKq>sy€hos]ft. 

Jmdlwrw^ How? 

S(mk^ Tims&aB of Xioeris^ on^ of th^ ^HNit 
aaeicut aod most celebrated aioioiig them> has ac- 
kmml^ged this. He says that, the fear of biimaa 
lff««s not inakii^ a snfficaieot impression on the mul^ 
tkaaAsi, it is neoessary to awe them by the dread of 
imagfaiairy pTOMhrnents ; and to teach that the guilty 
dMil^ tfiisr 4i»tb> be transformed into vile or savage 
beasts, and sufier all tbe pai»s aoaoxed to theb nfw 
nsiiditinn " 

Jmchmsk^ Yon oTectnm ^ my ide^^ Did 

not Pythagoras reject bloody sacrifices ? Did he not 
forbid to slaughter animals ? Whence arose the at- 
ijeq^gm b^ bv s|»9^ V^ ttjeb: presorvation, njjiless 



^ Ia|ab. c. M. p. 9Q. ' DiQg. I^fiSrt. Ub. ^. § 13. Anopym. 
ap. Phot. p. t31f:  IsmW. Vit. Pythag, cap. 18. p^ge 71. 
*Tim. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. VH. 
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fram his believing they were aiunmted by a soul 
similar to ohts?'' 

Samian. This was founded on justice. By what 
rights in fact, do we presume to deprive of life crea- 
tures who, like ourselves, have received that gift 
frcxQ. heaven ? ^ The first men, more obedient to tiie 
dictates of nature, only offered to the gods fruits, 
honey, and the cakes which were their food.** They 
dared not shed theblood of animals, especially those 
which are useful tx> man. Tradition has transmitted 
to -us with horror the memory of the most andent 
parricide r ^nd by preserving, in like manner, tile 
names of those who by inadvertence, or in a fit of 
anger, first slew animals of any kind,""- has shown us 
the astonishment and abhorrence which such a deed 
excited in every mind. A pretext therefore was ne- 
cessary. Animals were found to occupy too nmch 
room in the world ; and an oracle was invented to 
authorise us to overcome our repugnance to put them 
to death. We obeyed ; and still, more to stifle our 
^ remorse, we wished even to obtain the consent of 
our victims; whence it is that, even at this day, 
none are sacrificed without having first, by ablutions 
or other means, been induced to bow the head in 



• Diog. Lafirt. lib. 8. § 13. Iambi, c. 24. p. 90. Porphyr. 
Vit. Pythag. p. 24. Ritterhus. ibid. p. 22. Anonym, ap Phot, 
p. 1316. ■'Emped. ap. Aristot. Rhet. lib. 1. c. 13. t. ii.p. 541. 
*» Plat, de Leg. lib. 6. t. ii, p. 7B2. Thcophr. ap. Porphyr. de 
Abstin. lib. 2. p. 137. ' Plut. in Romul. t. i. p. 39. " Por- 
phyr. de Abstin. lib. 2. p. 117 et~119. 
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taken of approbation/ With such indignity does 
violence mock weakness ! 

Anacharm. This violence was no doubt necessary: 
animals^ by becoming too numerous, would devour 
the harvests. 

Soman. Those which multiply most, live only a 
few years ; and the greater part, deprived of the care 
we take of them, would not perpetuate their species.*^ 
With respect to the rest, wolves and vultures would 
have delivered us from thexn. But to prove' to you 
that it was not their depredations that induced us to 
make war on them, I shall ask you whether the 
fish, which we pursue in an element so different from 
that which we inhabit, would ever have laid waste 
om: fields ? * No ; nothing ought to have induced us 
to defile altars with the blood of animals : for, since 
J am not permitted to offer to heaven fruits stolen 
from the field of my neighbour, ought I to present 
to him a life which appertains not to me ? ^ Let us, 
bdiides, inquire which is the victim most agreeable to 
the Divinity. On this question nations and priests 
are'divided. In one place savage and noxious «niTnal# 
a^ sacrificed ; and, in another, those which assist us 
in our labours. The interest of man, guiding him in 
this choice, has so associated with his injustice^ that 
in' Egypt it is considered as an impiety to sacrifice 
the cow, and an act of piety to immolate the buU^'' 

' Plut. Sympos. lib. 8. quaest. 8. t. ii. p. 729. F.  Por- 

phyr/de Abstinent, lib. 4. p. 344. * Plut. Sympos. Ub. 8, 

quset. 8. t. ii. p. 730. ^ Porphyr. de Abstinent, lib. 2. p. 124. 
' Herodot. lib. 3. c. 45. Porpbyr. ibid. p. 120. 
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perceived that abuses conseci^t^ hj ^ loDg course of 

ag«» wcsreootatmcetabQ^rMUo^ted- H^%b^rt»ined 
from bloody sacrifioeq, wd ibe ^% <)Ims of bi^ duh 
ciples abstained from them likewise. Tbf fes^ 

al%ed 9lfll to prM(9nr« fy>incfftio«i witb ib« world, 
wme permitted to iaovific^ a MMUdiimJim Qf'iiiiwa«fe;^ 
aad to taster rather thra M^ tbmr ^mhJ" 

This WM At»iQiliaiiw wUk^ a Yeqpef?t £Mr «aiil9iPi 
wd religion soemed to justijy j a«d> fffmgt in tbiit 
partJciOar^ we Ur^ m the loost sodsl iHmdAbip w^ 
the mild and peaceabh ajuimcjs. We are fovbidditKi 
to do them the least injury,*' Mt&c ib» e^wiqple ^S 
our foimder, we feel the strongest avei^sipa to tbos^ 
occupations ^e buwiess of which is to put Hmn to 
death ; *^ for experience has b^ too weU proved th^ 
the freqmsnt efibsion of Uood makes the sqn] coAtrict 
a kind of fero€%« The dbisse is forhidd^n us-"^ Wo 
icnounce pleasures ; but we ara more huwwe^ imld» 
aad Qon^aasioBate tbao otbor meuT md I w3) ad4 
madh moase ill tnsatad* No me»s ha^t^ bem kift 
unikrted to dootroy a pious aud kimfid society/ whidib 
eonlsenining pleasures^ has been ^utire^y deTOted ta 
promote the hapfuness of imukiud. 

4fUKduirsiiS. I haire hefm tmt ill dnpaiHted wikb 
your institntion ; may I he jxsmdttod to veqn^ you 
to give me a moss JMst idea Qf it^ 

« Iambi. Vit. PytfiQf* c. 9$. p. IK. ^ Ph»l. Oe Solert. 
AaioGial. t. ii. p. it p. 964. I9nbl..«.91. p.94< * Aadoa;. ap. 
FcttpU, Yit. Pylhsg. p. 9. * Iambi. ibW. • Porpkyr. df 
Abstinent, lib. 3. p. 909. ' Apu). sp. Brsck. I. i. p. «iS. 
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fipm }m t7iLyeU» fi«?d hh re»idwce m Italy i and 
that^ listening to his advic^^ tbe Gf9ek OK^ftiea sett^ 
tiftd m tlwt fertflte conjntry, l»wl <ti?ir arms a^thiiifeet, 
^ qQn^^sQi^ tQ m^e biiH ^ ^rbit^ of tfewr 4ii^ 
f»t§¥i; tbf« b4 t$w^ lkm» t0 liTlB m P^«(^ vitti 
each other^ and wiA. iSie neighbouring nationa | tjtMl 

$0 flwkf fb€) gfoiliwt $m:viJk€» \ ih^t frwi aU p9it» 
rf Ow0pe, It%, Hind Sipfly, ^ Ipcr^iblf^ number of 
diMipleMi reitf)rt^ to bim; tb^t b^ apposed at tbe 
qim^ of tyicwt^ vitfewt ftit^iBg tbe«i> md m- 
4wf4 tbmp tc) abdimte tbeir po^ifcr wiiliont repin-* 
ing I tb9(t %t the sight of 80 many gi^^t and beneficia} 
^^mfS^j tbe p^^sqphe t^veiy where exclaimed that some 
deity had deseeded fii^n beav^a to deliver tbe earth 
ff9iip tb^ evili by wbidi it was afiUcted.' 

.^iociwm^ But have not either he OF hi9 disci{d^ 
ba4 r^oQiirp^ to fal|yab(M^ ta support the character \m 
]m4: «i^pMred? JftecK^Ufc^ the mk^^le^ that ace albir^ 

bif^tAhiffi;*' ^tl«i9 i/«9i^ the i^f* became cab^^tbi^ 
^ttiim W9P di^iesraed^ 99d tb§ p««tijenge wspend^ite 
rage.* Recoiled: nl^ tbe ^a^ wbw?b be calledi wbila 
sQaris^ in tbf #> aiMt wbiob faff^a^id rested on his 

b§ivi; »nd tb^ heajr tlMft^ w^ pb^j^c^ tp bi^ €wim> 

mands^ no longer attacked the timid animals.^ 

Sflman% These extraordinary i^torie^ have alwftys 

s Iambi, cap. 6. p. 23 5 e. 2t. p. liaet 190. Porphyr. Vit. 
Fytliag. p.M. ^ M\xBSi. Vkr. Hist. Ub. 4. c. XT, ^ Iambi, 
c. 9». p. lU. Fbrphyv. Vh. Pytkaff. p. ai. ^ ■" JamU. Vit. 
Pythag. c. 13. p. 46. 
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appeared to me destitute of fotmdation. I find no 
reason to suppose that Pythagoras ever pretended to 
exert a power over nature. 

Anacharsis. But you will at least allow that he 
pretended to a knowledge of future events/ and to 
have received his doctrines from the priestess of 
Delphi." 

Samian. He certainly believed in divination ; and 
this error, if it be one, was common to him with the 
sages of his thne, with those posterior to hun, and 
even with Socrates himself* He affirmed that his doc- 
trine was dictated by the oracle of Apollo. ' If this 
be esteemed a crime, we must charge with imposture 
Minos, Lycurgus, and almost all the legislators, who, 
to give greater authority to their laws, have feigned 
that they received them froni the gods.** 

Anacharsis. Permit me still. to urge my objections, 
for inveterate prejudices are not easily r^iounced. 
Why is his philosophy enveloped in a triple veil of 
darkness ? How is it possible that the man who had 
the modesty to prefer the title of Lover of Wisdom 
to that of Sage,^ should not have had the frankness 
to declare the truth without disguise ? 

Samian. You will find similar secrets to those at 
which you now express your Surprise, in the mysteries 

* Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 34. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 1. 
p. 339. Iambi, cap. 28. p. 126. Anonym, ap. Phot. p. 1S16. 
* Aristox. ap. Diog. La«rt. lib. 8. § 81. * Cicer de Divin. lib. 
1. c. 3. t. iii. p. 5. • Died. Sic. lib. 1. p. 84. Cicer de Divim 
lib. 1 . c. 43. p. 36. ^ Cieer. Tiiscul. lib. 5. c. 3. t. ii. p. 361 . 
Val. Max.lib.8. C.7. Extern. N* 2. 
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of Efeasis and Samothraoe, among the Egyptian 
priests^ and among all religious societies. Nay, have 
not also our philosophers a doctrine whidi they ex- 
dusively reserve for those disciples whose circum- 
spection they have proved?^ The eyes of the mul- 
titude were formarly too weak to endure the light ; 
and even at present, who would venture, in, the 
midst of Athens, freely to explain his ojmiions on 
the nature of die gods, and the defects of the popu- 
lar government? There are therefore some truths 
whidi the sage should guard with care, and suffer 
<mlyta escape him, if I may«. speak, drop by drop. 

Anacharm. But tihere are others which surely he 
iHi^t to dispense in a' full streani ; as the truths of 
morality, for instance ; yet even these you cover with 
an afanost imp^ietrable vdl. When, for ocample, 
instead of advising me to fly idleness, or not to irri- 
tate an enraged man, you tell me not to sit down on 
a bushel, or to beware how I stir the fire with a 
swordi^' it is evident that, to the difficiilty of prac- 
tising yonr lessons, you add that of understanding 
diem/ 

Samian. Yet is it this very difficulty wh^ im- 
{nesses them more forcibly on the mind. What has 
be^i hardly acquired is> more carefully preserved 
Symbols excite curiosity, and give an air of novelty 

« Ckcr. de Finib; lib. 5. c. 5; t. ii. p.SCO. AuL Gkdl. Hb. 20. 
c. 5. Clem. Alex. lib. 5. p. 680. ' Plat, in Num. t. i. p. 69. 
Id. de Lib; Educ. t. ii. page IS. Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. page Ai. 
Iambi, c. 28. p. 84. '' Diog. La^rt. lib. 8. § 18. Demetr. By2ant, 
ap. Athen. lib. 10. «; 19. p. 452. * Iambi, c. 34. p. 198. 
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t^ common manms ; and as thef prei^it ^lemsidvc* 
more frequently to ocur semes than the other 8%ns cf 
otir thoughts, they gtre greets authority to the laws 
they inculcate. Thus ike soldier eannot sit near his 
fire, nor the labourer look on his bushel, without re^ 
ecdlecting the prohibition and the precept* 

Anacharsis. You are so fond of mystery^ that one 
of the finit disciples of Pythagoras incurred the in* 
dignation of the rest for Ifitving published tlie soiu* 
tlon of a problem in geometry/ 

Samm. It wus then a g^eml opinion thitt sci^ 
eaee, like modesty, should coter kself tdlb a v«3, to 
incTMu^e the charms of the trety^ures it conceals, and 
give more authority to him by trhcm they are pos^ 
sessed. Pythagoms doubtless pro&ed by this preju^ 
dice; and I will even acknowledge, if you insist^ 
diat, afler the example of some k^islal^ors, he had 
recourse to pious fimids to gain credit with the mtd«- 
titttde;"* for I equally mistrust the ^tmyagatit en^ 
logiums which hate be^ bestowed on him^ and the 
odioos aocMations thftt have been employed to' 
blackai him. But what insures his glory "" is, dia| 
he conceived tiie grand project <tf a society which, 
perpetuaUy subsisting, and becoming the depositary 
4if the sciences and of numners, should be the oigatn 
of truth and virtue, when men should be abk to 
listen to the one, and to practise the other. 

A great ntunber of dkcqifes embraced the new 



' Iambi. Vit. Pythi^. c. 34. p. 1S8. " Harmipp. ap. Dic^. 
LaSrt. lib. 8. f 41. ' Pl&t, de Rsp.iib. 10..S.ii. p. j600. 
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iiifttitiftioti/ He fiiai^itibled them in a spMbtis edf^ 
&H^ wfair6 th«)r lived ki (MSimm^* and w^i« diMti<^ 
btfted itt di^rent ck&s<^. S<^)^ inuised their Ikeii in 
meditation on h^v«^y liiingA; tithi^ra dnltiirated the 
ideaee»^ and especiaQy geomeftj and afitfmioniy;* 
while otibers^ who wei-e cdtted managers w stewardA, 
were charged with the direction of the honfie imd its 
ailtirs.^ 

It waft not easy to obtain adnnssion \ba a notiee. 
Pythagofa^ examined tike cfaatacter ^ thi& t»3ididate^ 
hii^ habiti^ hi& behayioor^ hii» (iiseottfiie^ Uls sik»ice> 
^e im^ttision which object made on him> and the 
mirnner in which he tai^fied hinMdtf to his reldiioiwi 
and friends. As doon eui he wnj acce^tcad^ he de- 
posited all his propaty in the hands of tfie »t^dwards«^ 

His probation or novickite lasted fieveml years ; 
bift "Ah term was abridged in lavow ifi those who 
ddimer attained to perfection/ Dnttng three whole 
yeaM the novice recclired no kind bf ncttice or respect 
in the society, but was, as k were, demoted to con^ 
t^tnpt. Afterwwds, condemned to silence fbr five 
y«sAt^/ he learned to bri#e hh cai*ioftity/ to detach 
Mms^ from the workt> mA to employ his tiiotighis 

on God alone/ All his time wm tttken np with 



^ Diog. LaSrt. lib. 8. § 15. Iambi, c. 6. p. '22. ' tambl. 
ibid. Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 25. * Anonym, op. Phot. Cod. 
249. p< 1313. Aul. Gell. lib. i. cap. b* ^ Iambi, c. 17. p. 59. 
« Id. ibid. p. 58. * Aul. Gell. lib. 1. c. 9. •Diog.La^, 

lib, 8. i 10. Lucian. Vltar. Auct. § 3. t i. p. 542. Iambi. Vit. 
Pylh. c. 17. p. 69. ^ Plut. de Curios, t. ii. p. 519. » Clem. 
Alex. Strom, lib. 5. p. 686. Iambi, ibid. p. 57. 
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purifications^ and different exercises of piety.:^ he 
h^ird^ at intervals^ the voice of Pythagoras^ who was 
concealed from his eyes hy a thick veil^* and who 
judged of his disposition from his answers. 

* If the progress he made gave satisfaction^ he was 
admitted to the sacred doctrine ; hut if he disap- 

« 

pointed the expectations of his masters^ he was 
dismissed, and his property restored to him consider- 
ably increased.^ From that moment he was as it 
were blotted out from among the number of the 
living. A tomb was erected for him within the 
house, and the members of the society refused to 
know him if by any accident they saw him agam • The 
same punishment was inflicted on those who divulged 
the sacred doctrine to the profane."^ 

The ordinary associates might, with the permis- 
sion of, or rather by an order from, the chief, re-enter 
into the world, take on them public employments, or 
superintend thdr domestic afiairs, without renounc- 
iBg their first engagements. 

Unassociated disciples, both men and women^ 
were admitted to different houses ;*" where they 
sometimes remained whole days, and ware present 
at different exercises. 

And, lastly, virtuous men, the greater part re- 
siding in distant places, were affiliated to the society, 

* Iambi. Vit. Pyth. c. 17. p. 61. * Id. ibid. p. 60. Diog. 

I^agrt. lib. 8. § 10. ^ Iambi, ibid. * Orig. contr. Cels. 

lib. 3. t. i. p. 481. Iambi, ibid. p. 61. " Clem. Alex. Strom, 
lib. 5. p. 680. Lysid. Epist. ap. Iambi. Vit. Pythag. c. 17. p. 62. 
 Iambi. Vit. Pythag, c. 36. p. 214. Porphyr, Vit. Pyth. p. 35. 
Kust. ibid. 
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laboured to promote its advancement^ imbibed its 
spirit, and piractised its rules. 

The disciples who lived in common rose very 
early/ aiid immediately on their awaking employed 
themselves in two examinations : the one relative to 
what they had said or done the preceding evening, 
and the other to what they were to do on the en- 
suing day ; the former to exercise their memory, the 
latter to regulate their conduct;* After having put 
on a white and extremely neat^ robe, they took their 
lyres, and sang sacred songs,** till the moment when 
the sun appearing above the horizon, they prostrated 
themselves before him,'* and went each separately to 
walk in pleasant groves or agreeable solitudes. The 
aspect and tranquillity of these beauteous scenes dif- 
fused peace and harmony through their souls, and 
prepared them for the learned conversations that 
awaited them at their return/ 

These were almost always held in a temple, and 
turned on the accurate sciences, or on morality,* of 
which skiUul professors explained to them the ele- 
ments, and gradually conducted them to the most 
exalted theory. Frequently they proposed to them, 

• Diod. Sic. in Excerpt. Vales, p. 245. Iambi, c. 29. p. 140, 
141 J c. 35. p. 206. Porpkyr. Vit, Pythag. p. 40, 41. Carm. 
Aur. ▼,40.. ^ Aristot, ap. Diog. LaiSrt. lib. 8. § 19. ^lian. 
Var. Hist. lib. 2. cap. 32. Iambi, cfep. 21. p. 84^ c. 26. p. 126. 
« Iambi, c. 25. p. 95. ' Id. cap. 35. p. 206. * It appears 
tba^ Socratefi at tbe risiag.of the «tn, after the example perhaps 
of th^jFytlifigoreans, pipstrateid himself before that luminary. 
(PUt. in Conv. t. iit p. 220.) • Iambi, c. 20. p. 81. 'Id. 
ibid. . ■.;-{ . .m;, .-,..•. 
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for the subject of their meditatioa^ some compreheR 
sive principle, or some perspLaioud> and instructiTe 
maxim. Pydiagaras, who sair evwj tmth at a 
glance, and expressed it in a single word, woold 
sometimes say to them : What is the nniverse ? Order. 
What is friendship } Equality.'' These sublime de- 
finitions, which were at that time new,, charmcid and 
derated the minds of his disciples. The former was 
received with such af^obation, that it was sdbsti* 
tuted to the ancient names which the Greeka had till 
i;hen given to the univerae. — ^To tite exercises of the 
mind succeeded those of the body, as running and 
wrestlmg, and those less violent contests whidi might 
be decided ia groves or gardens/ 

At dmxksty bread and honey were serted up ixf 
them, h&t rarely wine.' Those who aspired to per- 
fection often took only some bread &ad water/ When 
they rose from table, they aotiployed themsdNres in 
the consideraition of the affairs which sl3!angers had 
submitted to &eir airbitration.* Aitarwaids tiiey 
again took their walks, by twa or thtee together^ 
and discoursed on the lessons they had i^eeeived: m 
the morning.*" From these conversations were 
strictly banished all slander, invectives, pleasantries, 
and superfluous words.*' 

When they returned to the house, they went to 
the bath, and, on commg out of it, were distributed 

• Iambi, e. ^9. p. 138. IHog. La^. lib. 9. $ lO. Anonym. 
ap. Phot. p. 1317. ' lamW. c. 21. p. 81. ' M. Vi^. 9y^ 
thag. c. 2 1 . p . 82. ' Alexis, ap. Athen. lib. 4. p. 161 . *' Iambi, 
ibid. «» Id. ibid. « Id. c. ao. p. 145. 
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in different rpoms^ in which tables were spread^ each 
with ten covers. They were served with wine, 
bread, vegetables, boiled or raw ; sometimes portions 
of anialaJb o£S^red ui sacrifice; and sometimes, thongh 
bW ra^fdy, fish. Their supper, which must be ended 
heffCHre the setting of the sun, was preceded by th^ 
burning of incense aud different perfumes which they 
<^9^ed to the gods.** 

I had forgott^ to tell you that, on certain daya 
dF the year, an exquisite and sumptuous repast was 

«rved o, «. d«m, which, .fter it h.4 r«mi«ed for 

some time before their eyes, they sent untouched to 
their slaves, rose from table, and even abstained 
from tb^ir ordinary meal,^ 

The iiu{^r was foUoi^ed by libationa to the goda ; 
after, which the youngest disciple read to tfaje rest, 
the olde$t chooaii^ the subject, T^ latter> before 
he t}ismt8sed th^n, reminded them^ of liiese impwtant 
precepte : " Neglect not to honour the gods, the 
genii^ and heroes; to reverence t&dse from whom 
yon harve reo^ved life or benefits ; and to fly to tho 
defence ef the violated kms." To inspiie them stiiQ 
more with the spirit of mildnefls and equity, he addedx 
^^ Be#aie not to root up the tree or plant which 
may be usefrd to man ; nor to kill the animal which 
has dotoe him no injury.'"^ 

When retired to their apartments, each cited 
himself befme the tribunal of his conscience, and 



> ' 



.' laipabl, c. i2l. p. 83.* Diod. Sic: Excerpt, Vales, p. 245. 
Iambi, c. 31 . p. 137. ' lamhl. Vit, i^ythag. c. 21 . p. 84. 
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mentally passed in review, and condemned his faults 
of commission and omission.^ After this examination, 
the constant practice of which would alone be suf- 
ficient to correct our defects, they again took their 
lyres, and sang hymns in honour of the gods. In 
the morning, when they arose, they had recourse to 
music, to dissipate the vapours of sleep ; and in the 
evening, to calm the disturbance of the senses.*" Their 
death was tranquil. Their bodies, as is still practised, 
were inclosed in coffins with leaves of myrtle, olive, 
and poplar,' and their fwerals were accompanied 
with ceremonies whidi it is not permitted us to 
reveal.'' 

During their whole lives they were animated by 
two sentiments, or ratlier by one single sentiment, 
7— an intiBMite union with the gods, and the most 
perfect union with men. Their principal obligation 
was to meditate on the Divinity,* to consider them- 
selves as ever in his jwesence,"* and to regulate their 
conduct in all things by his will.'' Hence that re- 
valence for the Divine Bdng whidbi permitted them 
Aot to pronounce his name in their oaths ;'' that 
purity of manners which' rendered them worthy of 
his regaird ; ^ those exhortations they continually in- 

« Diog. LaSrt. lib. 8. § 22. Iambic c^p. 35. p.;dQ6« Aur. 
Carm. v, 40. Hierod. ibid. Porphyr. Vit, Pythag. pajge 41. 
^ Plut. de Isid. t. i. p. 384. Quintil. de Orat. lib. 9. c. 4. p. 
589. Iambi, c. 25. p. 95. i Pliti. lib. S5. c.l2. t. ii: p. fll. 
^ Plut. de Gen. Socr. t. ii. p. 586. i Plut. in Num. t. i. p. 69. 
Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 5. p. 686. Aur. Carm. " Iambi, 
c. 16. p. 57. . Anonym, ap. Phot. p. 1313. ;  lambL Vit. Py- 
thag. c. 28. p. 115. • Id. ibid. p. 126. ^Id. c. 16;'p.57. 
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culcated^ not to drive away the spirit of God, who re- 
sided in their souls ; ^ and that ardonr with which 
they applied to divination, the only means remain- 
ing to us by which we can discover his will/ 

Hence also flowed the sentiments which united 
them to each other and to all mankind.' Never was 
friendship known, never was it felt, as by Pythago- 
ras. He it was who first uttered the finest and most 
consoling of all sentiments My friend is my other self.^ 
In fact, whien I am with my friend I am not alone, 
nor are we two. 

As, in physics and morals, he referred every thing 
to unity, he wished that his disciples might have but 
one same opinion, one single will."" Divested of all 
property ,"" but free in their engs^ements ; insensible 
to false ambition, to vain glory,^ to the contemptible 
interests which ordinarily divide mankind ; they had 
only to fear the rivalry of virtue, and opposition of 
diaracter. From the time of their noviciate the 
greatest efforts concurred to surmount these obstacles. 
Their union, cemented by the desire of pleasing the 
Divine Being, to whom they referred all their actions," 
procured them triumphs without arrogance, and 
emulation without jealousy. 

They learned to forget themselves, and mutually 
to sacrifice to each other their opinions ;* not to 
wound friendship by distrust, by the slightest false- 

« Iambi, c. 33. p. 193. ' Id. c. 28. p. 116. • Id. c.33. 
p. 193. ' Porph. Vit. Pythag. p. 37. « lamW. Vit Py- 

thag. c. 33. p. 186. » Id. c. 30. p. 143. y Id. c. 31. p. 165. 
* Id. c. S3, p. 193. • Id. c. ««. p. 85 } c. 33. p. 186. 
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hoods^ ill-timed {Peasantries^ or nsdese protesta* 
tions.** 

They also learned to take the alarm at the 
approach of the least coolness. When, in the €o|i- 
yersadons in ifbich they discussed questions in phi- 
losophy, any harsb expression escaped them, ^y 
never suffered the sun to go down ifvithout gi'Hng tke 
hand in tckea of Veconcfliaton.* One of them, on 
such an occasion, ran to his friend, and said to him : 
Let us forget our anger, and be you the j«dge of the 
difference between us. Most willingly, replied tfee 
other ; but I ought to blush that, since I am older 
ihsoi you, I was not the first to make this ofEer^ 

Hiey learned to subdue those inequalities of tem- 
per wtaeh weary and discourage friendship. — Did 
they feel their passion rise, did they foresee a mo- 
ment of melancholy or disgust, they sought retire- 
nient, and calmed this involuntary disorder, either by 
reflexion,* or by melodies suited to the different af- 
fections of the soul.^ ' 

To their education were they mdebDed for this 
docfiity of mind, and those easy and complying man- 
ners which united them to each other. During their 
youth particular care was taken not to sotfr their dis- 
position. Respectable and iadidgent t«tors recalled 
them to their duty by mild corrections, opportunely 

^ Iambi, cap. 30. p. 145 3 c. 33. p. 187. * Plut. de Frat 
Aaaor. t. ii. p. 486. * Iambi, cap. 27. p. 107. ' U. cap. 
31. p. 163. ^iBlian.Var. Hist. lib. U. cap. 23. Chaiu£eh 
ap. Athen. lib. 14. cap. 5. p. ^23. Iambi, cap. 25« p. 93 -, c. 32. 
p. 181. 
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aod pri'ViM:ely administered, and whidi had more the 
appearance of exh(»tatioii dmn reproadi.' 

Pydiagoras^ who reigned over the whole body 
with the tenderness of a &tber^ but with the an* 
thority of a moimrch, lived with the members of it 
aa with his friends. He took care of them in sick*^ 
aeoi, and ccmsobd th^n nnder their snffeiiiigs;'' and 
it was by the kindnesf with which he treated them, 
as nmdh as by his understanding and knowledge, 
thai: he obtained that ascendency' over their minds 
that his most triviai expressions were considered by 
themas orades, and that they frequently returned no 
other answer to objections urged against them, llian 
by these words : He has said it} By this also he in- 
fused into the hearts of his disciples that rare and 
sublime friendship which has passed into a proverb^^ 

The dbildren of this great family, dispersed 
tfaioHgh various climates, without having ever seen 
eai^ other be£nre, made themselves known by certain 
signs,' and became as familiar at the first interview 
as if they bad been acquainted from their birth. So 
closdy were their interests united, that many of them 
have passed the seas, and risked their fortune to re- 
establish that of one of their brethren who had fallen 
to distress or indigence." 

I shall here adduce an aflfecting example of their 
mutual confidence. One of our society travelling on 

» Iambi, cap. 23. p. 85, *» Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. page 37. 
i Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 5. t. ii. p. 400. Val. Max. lib. 8. 
Extfrn. No. 1, *" Iambi, c. S3, p. 186. . i Id. ibid. p. 191. 
 Diod. Sic. Excerpt. Vale$. p. 243. Iambi, c. 33, p. 192. 
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foot^ lost his way in a desert^ and arrived exhangted 
with fatigue at an inn^ where he fell sick.— When al; 
the point of deaths unable to recompense the care 
and kindness with which he had been treated^ he 
traced some symbolical marks^ with a trembling 
hand^ on a tablet^ which he directed to be exposed to 
View on the pnbUc road. A long tune after, diance 
brought to these remote places a discifde of Pytha- 
goras ; who, informed by the enigmatical characters 
he saw before him of the mis£cn:tunes of the first 
traveller, stopped, payed the innkeeper the expense 
he had been at with interest, and then ccmtmued his 
journey.* 

Anacharsk. I am not surprised at this. I will 
tell you what was related to me at Thebes. You 
knew Lysis. 

Samian. He was one of the ornaments of the 
order. While yet young, he found means to escape 
from that persecution in which so many illustrious 
Pythagoreans perished ;** and repairing to Thebes, 
undertook the education of Epaminondas.^ 

Anacharsis. He died there. Your philosc^hers, 
in Italy, fearing that the rites peculiar to their so- 
ciety had not Jbeen observed in his fimeral, sent 
Theanor to Thebes, to obtain his body, and to dis- 
tribute presents to those who had assisted him in his 
old age. Theanor, on his arrival, learned that £^a- 
minondas, who had been initiated into your mysteries, 
had caused him to be buried according to your 

" Iambi, c. 33. p. 192. 'Id. c. 36. p. 20a ' Nep. in 

Epaminond. c. 2. 
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Statutes, and could not prevail on any person to ac- 
cept the money he had brought.** 

Samian. You remind me of an anecdote of this 
Lysis. , One day, coming out of the temple of Juno/ 
he met, under the portico, one of his brethren, 
Euryphemus of Syracuse; who, having requested 
him to wait a moment, went to prostrate himself 
before the statue of the goddess ; and, after a long 
meditation, in which he became absorbed Mdthout 
perceiving it, went out at another door. On the 
morrow, the day was far advanced when he repaired 
to the assembly of the disciples, whom he found un- 
easy at the absence of Lysis. He then remembered 
the promise he had obtained from him, ran to the 
temple, and found him in the porch sitting com- 
posedly on the same stone on which he had left him 
the preceding evening. 

You will not be astonished at lliis perseverance 
when you are acquainted with the spirit of our so- 
ciety. It is rigid, and admits of ho relaxation. Far 
from suffering the least infringement on the severity 
of its laws, it makes perfection consist in converting 
counsels into precepts. 

Anacharsis. But among those precepts you have 
some so trivial and frivolous as to degrade the mind: 
as, for example, not to cross the right leg with the 
left ;• not to pare your nails on festival days ; nor to 
make use of cypress wood for your coffins.^ 

*> Pint, de Gen. Socr. t. ii. p. 585. ' laiubl. c. 30. p. 155. 
• Plut: de Vitios. Pud. t. ii. p. 532. ' Diog. Lafirt lib. 8. §10. 
Iambi. 0. 28. p. 131. 
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Saman. lio not judge of va from that multitiide 
of observaaces^ the greater part of wfaid^ were added 
to oar rule by rigorists who wished tQ reform refor- 
mation ; though some have rdiatiou to truths of a 
superior order^ aad all have beeu presoibed to txtx-^ 
dse us in patimioe and other virtues. Hie tend^ocy 
and power of oar institution should be estimate by 
it^ ^ects on isoportant ocoasions* A disciple of Py- 
thagoras sufiisrs aeith^ tesrs nor complaints tp eicape 
him^ nor manifests either fear or wealcness in daogen* 
In a&irs of interest he descends not to intreaties^ 
because he only asks for j wtiee ; n<Hr to flattericiiW 
because he loves only the truth/ 

Anaeharm. You need say no more on this sub- 
ject. \ know the power which religion and philo- 
sophy have over ardent imaginations, when devoted 
to them; but I know also that we frequently in-^ 
demnify ourselves for the pa^ions we sacrifice by 
those which we r^ain. I have seen and had an op- 
portunity of observing a society whose tune is divided 
betweoi study and prayer^ whidi has reopunocd with- 
out regret the pleasores of sense and the en^^ynunts 
of life, and wiUingly embraced solitude, abstinfiuce, 
and austerities/ because by these means it governs 
kings and people. I speak of the Egyptian priests, 
whose instftution appears to me p^ecdy to resemble 
yours/ 

Saman. With this di&rence, that, £m: from la- 



' Iambi, c. 32. p. 174 ) c. 33. p. 188. ' Hsrodot. lib. 2, 
G. 37. ' Chsrem. ap. Porphyr. de Abstin. lib. 4. p. 308« 
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bouring to reforsa tlie qatioQ^ they regard iu> other 
mbsx^G^ than tbftt of their own society. 

Jmcharm. This aame r^roach has been thrown 
on you. Is it not said^ that^ lull i^ a blind deference 
for your fiooiider^ aad a fanatical altadimeoi: to y4>ur 
society^ yoa raganl the rest of mankind only a^ a vije 
herd 4xf aiiinuJs of an inferior species ? ' 

Soman. Is it possible that we should be charged 
with 4legrading and oontenmmg maajdnd^ when we 
consider beneficence lae one of the principal means by 
wbich we may dippcomh ti^ Di¥ineBdng?'' we who 
iis^ve imly laboured to effect a do^ coimection be- 
tween heai^en and eairth^ between the citizens of the 
sa«ie dty, iiie obiUmi of the «airue hm^j, and b^ 
tw«en all liring beings,** of whatever nature they 
may be ! 

In £gypt the sacerdotal order aims only at respect 
and powjer ; it therefore protects despotism, by which 
it is in ite tnm protected."^ Pyth^;ora$ loyed. man-- 
kind affeodonatety^ sin^e he wished that they f»honld 
all be free and ¥ktiioi». 

Anaduarw: But oonld he flatter binnuelf that 
diey wvEqld desire to become iso wilh the s^ime ardonr, 
and thst'the least shndk wmild not destroy the an* 
thority of the laws and of virtue ? 

Samim* It was at least a noble Btst to hj the 
foondationa of that authorily ; and his first success 
might induee him to hope tha^ he should be aUe to 



* Iambi. Qsp. 35. g. '20S. ' * AQOoyai. ap. Fhot. p. i313' 
" Iambi, c. ^, p. J185. "^ Dlod. Sk. lib, 1. p. 66. 
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raise it to a certain elevation. I have spoken to yon 
of the revolution which his arrival in Italy inunedi^ 
ately produced in manners ; and which would have 
been gradually extended, had not men possessing 
power, but polluted with crimes, entertained the 
foolish ambition of being- admitted into our society. 
They were refused, and this refusal occasioned its 
ruin. Calumny attacked us the moment it saw itself 
supported.* We became odious to the multitude, 
because we condemned the conferring of the ofiices 
of magistracy by way of lot ;* and to the rich because 
we recommended that they should be bestowed cm 
merit.' Our words were transformed mto seditious 
maxims, and our assemblies into meetings of con- 
spirators.^ Pythagoras, banished from Croton, could 
find no asylum even among the people who owed 
to him their happiness. His death could not extin- 
guish the persecution. Many of his disciples, col- 
lected in a house, were devoted to the flames, and 
almost all perished ;** the rest having fled, the in- 
habitants, who were become sensible of their inno- 
cence, recalled them some time after; but a war 
taking place, they signalized their courage in a 
battle, and terminated an innocent life by a glorious 
death.* 

-- Though after these calamitous events the body of 
the society was threatened with an approaching dis- 
solution, they continued during some time to name a 

^ Iambi, cap. 35. p. 210. « Id. Vit. Pythag. c. 36. p. 209. 
'Id. ibid. p. 204. « Justin. lib. 20. c. 4. Md. ibid. Plut. 
de Gen. Socr. t. ii. p. 583. ^ Iambi, c. 35. p. 212. 
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head for its government.*' Diodoras^ one of the last 
of these^ was an enemy to that cleanliness and neat- 
nei^s which Pythagoras had so strongly recommended 
to us ; and affected more rigid manners^ a more neg- 
ligeat exterior^ and a coarser habit.^ — He had ad-* 
herents^ and a distinction was made in the society 
between those of the old and those of the new mle. 

At present reduced to a. small number, s^arated 
from each other, and excitmg neither envy nor pity, 
we practise in secret the precepts of our founder. 
Judge of the influence they had in the origin of our 
institution by that which they still retain ; for we 
educated Epaminondas, and Phodon formed himself 
on the examples of our philosophers. 

It is not necessary that I should remind you that 
this society has produced a multitude of l^islators, 
geometricians, astronomers, naturalists, and cele- 
brated men of every class ;"" that it is that which has 
enlightened Greece ; and that the. modem philoso- 
phers have derived from our authors the greater 
part of the discoveries which give a lustre to their 
works. 

The glory of Pythagoras has increased: every 
where he has obtained a distinguished rank among 
the sages:* In some cities of Italy divine honours have 
been decreed him ; ** they were even paid to him during 

* Iambi, c: 36. p. 213. i Herm. Tiin. et Socier. ap. Athen. 
lib. 4. p. Ids. » Iambi, c. 29. p. 132 j c.56. p. 215. Bruck. 
Hist. Philos. t. i. p. 1101. Fabric. Biblioth. Greec. t. i. p. 490. 
 Herodot. lib. 4. c. 95. • Justin, lib. 20. c. 4. 
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his life : ^ at which yt» will not be surprised^ if yoti 
obserTQ in what manner naticn^^ and even phUoso-^ 
phers, speak of the kgislktora aiiid preceptors of the 
human race. They conBid^ t^m not as men^ bat 
as gods,'' as souls of a smperior order, who, having 
descended from heaven ioto the Tartarus which we 
inhabit, have deigned to take on tfa^m a human body, 
and participate in the evtti we suffer, to institute 
among us laws and {diflosophy/ 

Anacharm. It must nevertheless be confessed 
tfadt the endeavours of these beneficent genii have 
sutx^eeded b&rt impisdecdy ; amd, since they have not 
been able universally to extaad or perpetuate their re- 
formation, I conehide that men will always be equally 
unjust and vicious. 

Satnian. At least, as Socrates has said, until 
heaven shall more clearly explain itself to us ; and 
€rod, compassionating our ignonmce, shall send 
s&tne messenger to deliver to us his word, smd reteal 

Th^ next day alter this conversatibn Ave set: out 
for Athens, and, some months after repaired to the 
festivals of Delos. 

* Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p, 28. Iambi, c. 6. p. 33 5 cap. 28, 
p. 118, 120. Dio Chrysost. Orat. I7. p. 524. Philostr. Vit. 
ApoUon. c. 1. p. 2. i>iog. Lagrt. lib. 8. § 11. •* Clem. Alex, 
Strom. lib. 1. p. 355. 'Plat. ap. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 1. 
p. 355. 'Plat. Apol. Soerat. t. i. p. 31. 14. in Phsed. t. i. 
p. 85. B. M. in Alcib. 2. t. ii. p. 150. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI.' 



Delos and the Cycladei,* 



In the bdjp^y climate in which I reside^ the spring is 
like the morning of a beautifttl day. We there enjoy 
the Uessings which it brings^ iuid those which it 
pr<Mtnifldes. The rays of the sim are no longer ob- 
sciu*ed by gross vapours, nor are they yet irritated by 
the ard^t aspect of th^ dog-star. They dispense a 
pure and steady light, which mildly reposes on ail 
objects, and resembles that with which the gods are 
surrounded on Olympus. 

When the lomkiary of day first appears in the 
horizon, the trees agitate the newly unfolded leaves^ 
the banks oif the Ilissus resound with the song of 
birds, a:nd the echoes of Mount Hymettus with tibe 
music of the rustic reed ; and when again he hastens 
to his1)ed, the heairens are covered with a sparkling 
veil, and the nymphs of Attica essay with timid feet 
light dances o*i the turf. But soon he once more 
returns, snd we neither regret the coolness of the 
night, t^^bich flies his approach, nor the splendor of 
the prciceding day ; it s^ms as if a new sun arose ob 
a new universe, and brought firom the east colours 
unknown to mortals. Each instant adds a new charm 

* See the Map of Delos and the Cyclades. 
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to the beauties of nature, and every moment the 
great work of the developement 6f beings advances 
towards its perfection. 

O resplendent days ! O delicious nights ! what an 
emotion did that succession of scenes which you pre- 
sented to all my senses excite in my soul ! O god of 
pleasures! O spring! I have this year beheld thee in 
all thy glory. You traversed as a conqueror the 
fields of Greece, and scattered from your head the 
flowers which were to embellish them. — ^You ap- 
peared in the valleys, and they were changed into 
smiling meads ; you were seen on the mountains, and 
the serpyllum and thyme exhaled a thousand per- 
fumes. You rose into the air and difiused all around 
the serenity of your smile. The loves eagerly has- 
tened to you at your call, and cast on every side their 
flaming darts, enkindling the whole earth. All things 
revived to receive new embellishments, and were em- 
bellished to give new pleasure. Such appeared the 
world when it emerged from chaos, in those happy 
moments in which man, charmed with his abode, 
and astonished and delighted at his existence, seemed 
only to possess understanding that he might know, 
a heart that he might desire, and a soul that he 
might feel, his happiness. 

This charming season brought with it festivals 
still more charming : ^ I mean those which are cele- 
brated every four years at Delos, in honour of Di^a 



"Dionys. Perieg. v. 528. ap. Geograph. Min.. t. iv. p. JOO. 
Mem. de TAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xxvi. p. 211. 
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and Apollo." * The worship of these two divinities 
has subsisted in that island for a long succession of 
age«. But as it latterly began to decline, the Athe- 
nians instituted, durmg the Peloponnesian war,'' 
games which drew thither a great coucourse of peo- 
ple from various nations. The youth of Athens were 
eager to distinguish themselves in these, and the 
whole city was in motion. Preparations were like- 
wise made for the solemn deputation which is 
annually sent to the temple of Delos, to present a 
tribute of gratitude for the victory which Theseus 
gained over the Minotaur. The voyage is made in 
the same ship which carried that hero to Crete ; and 
already the priest of Apollo had crowned its stem 
with his sacred hands.^ I went down to the Piraeus 
with Philotas and Lysis. The sea was covered with 
small vessels, which were getting under sail, for 
Delos. We had not the liberty of choice^ but were 
hurried away by the sailors, whose lively and tumul- 
tuous joy was mingled with that of the immense 
crowds of people who thronged to the beach. We 
were under weigh in a moment, got out of the har- 
bour, and arrived in the evening at the isle of Ceos." 



* Corsin. Fast. Attic, t li. p. 326. ^ On the sixth of the 

Attic month Thargelion^ the birth of Diana was celebrated -, 
and on the seventh that of Apollo. In the third year of the 
109th Olympiad^ or the year 341 before Christ, the month of 
Thaigelion began on the 3d of May; and thus the 6th and 
7th of Thargelion corresponded with the 8th and 9th of May. 
* Thucyd. lib. S. c. 104. ' Plat, in Phaedon. t. i. p. 58. Plut. 
in Xhes. t. i« p. 9. 'iBschin. epist. 1. in Demosth. Oper 
p. 205 
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On the next day we coasted Scyros, and leaving 
Tenos on the left, entered into the channel which 
separates Delos from the island of Rhenea. We 
immediately came in sight of the temple of Apollo, 
which we saluted with new transports of joy ; and 
the city of Delos was almost entirely displayed to 
our view. With an eager eye we ran over the superb 
edifices, elegant porticos, and forests of columns by 
which it is embellished ; and this prospect, momen- 
tarily varying, suspended in us the desire to arrive 
at the land. 

When we had reached the shore, we ran to the 
temple, which is distant from it only about a hun- 
dred paces.* It is more than a thousand years since 
Erisichthon, son of Cecrops, laid the first foundation 
of this edifice,*" to which the different states of Greece 
continually add new embellishments. It was covered 
with festoons and garlands, which, by the contrast of 
their colours, gave a new lustre to the Parian marble 
of which it is built.*" Within we saw the statue of 
Apollo, less celebrated for the delicacy of the work- 
manship than its antiquity.** The god is represented 
holding his bow in one hand ; and, to signify that 
music owes to him its origin and charms, with his 
left he supports the three Graces, who are represented, 
the first with a lyre, the second with flutes, and the 
third with a pipe. 

Near the statue is that altar whieh is esteemed 

• Tournef. Voyag. torn. i. p. 300. *» Euseb. Chron* lib. 2. 
p. 76. • Span. Vc^ag. t. i. p. 111. ^ Pint, de Mus. t. H. 
p. 1136. 
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one of the wonders of dxe world/ It is not gold or 
marble which is admired in it ; horns of animals^ 
fordUy bent, and artfully interwoven^ form a whole 
equally solid and regular. Some priests^ whose em- 
ployment it is to adorn it with flowers and boughs^^ 
made ns observe the ingenious contexture of its 
parts. It was the god himself^ exclaimed a young 
priest, who in his childhood interwove them as you 
see. Those menacing horns, which you behold sub* 
pended on the wall, and those of which the altar is 
CQmposed, are the spoils of the wild goats which fed 
on Mount Cynthus, and which fell b^ieath the «haits 
of Diana.' Here the eye meets nothing but prodi- 
gies* This palm-tree, which displays its l»*anches 
over our heads, is the sacred tree that supported 
Latoaa when she brought forth the divinities we 
adore.'' The form of this altar has become cele- 
brated by a problem in geometry, of which an exact 
solution will perhaps never be given. Tlie plague 



laid waste our island, and Greece was ravaged by war. 
The oracle, being consulted by our ancestors, declared 
that these calamities would cease if they could make 
this altar double the size it is of at present.' They 

* Id. de Solert. Animal, t. ii. p. 993. Alert, epig. 1. Diog. 
Lagrt. lib. 8. § 13. f Spanh. in Callina. t. ii. p. 97- » Cal- 
lim. Hytnn. in Apoll. v. eo. ^ Homer, in Odyss. lib. 6. v. 162. 
CaUim. in Del. v. 208. Theopfar. Hidt. Plant, lib. 4. cap. 14. 
p. 469, Cicer. de Leg. lib. 1. t. iii. ff. 116. Plin. lib. 16. C. 44. 
t. ii. p. 40. Pausan. lib. 8. cap. ^23. p. 643. > Plut. de Gen. 
Soar. t. ii. p. 579. Id. de E. Delph. p. 386. Val. Max. lib. 6. 
cap. 12. Extern. NM. Montucla, Hist, des Mathem. 1. 1. 
p. 186. 
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imagined it would be sufficient to make it twice as 
large every way ; but they found, with surprise, that 
they were constructing an enormous mass, that would 
contain the altar in question eight times. Af):er other 
attempts equally fruitless, they sent to consult Plato, 
then just returned from Egypt ; who told their mes- 
sengers that the god, by this oracle, sported with the 
ignorance of the Greeks, and exhorted them to cul- 
tivate the accurate sciences, rather than to be con- 
tinually occupied in dissensions and wars. At the 
same time he proposed a simple and mechanical me- 
thod of resolving the problem : but the plague had 
ceased when his answer arrived. This, said Philotas 
to me, was probably what the oracle had foreseen. 

These words, though pronounced in a low voice, 
engaged the attention of a citizen of Delos, who ap- 
proached us, and, showing us an altar less embel- 
lished than the former. This, said he, is never 
drenched with the blood of victims ; on this the de- 
vouring flame is never kindled. Hither Pythagoras 
came to offer, after the example of the people, cakes, 
barley, and wheat ; ^ and beyond all doubt the god 
was better pleased with the enlightened worship of 
that great man than with all those streams of blood 
with which our altars are perpetually inundated. 

He afterwards pointed out to us whatever was 
worthy our remark within the temple. We listened 
to him with respect ; we admired the wisdom of his 



^ Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 7. p. 848. Porphjr. de Abstinent, 
lib. 2. §28. p. 163. Not. ibid. 
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discoiirse, the mildness of his aspect^ and the kind 
attention which he paid to us. But what was our 
surprise when mutual explanations discovered to us 
Fhilocles ! He was one of the principal inhabitants 
of Delos for his riches and his dignities ; he was the 
fiither of Ismene^ whose beauty was the subject of 
conversation among all the women of Greece ; and 
it was him to whose hospitality we had been re- 
commended by letters from Athens. After having 
repeatedly embraced us, Hasten, said he, to salute my 
household gods ; come and see Ismene, and you shall 
be witnesses to her marriage, and J^rtake in the joy 
of Leucippe her happy mother. They will not re- 
ceive you as strangers, but as friends^ whom Heaven 
has long destined to visit them. Yes, I swear to you, 
added he, grasping our hands, all those who love 
virtue have legitimate claims tp the friendship of 
Fhilocles and his family. 

We came out of the temple : his friendly impa- 
tience would scarcely permit us to take a view of 
that multitude of statues and altars by which it is 
surrounded. In the midst of these stands a figure of 
Apollo, about twenty-four feet high.* Long tresses 
of hair float on his shoulders ; and his robe, which 
is folded on his left arm, seems to obey the breath of 
the zephyr. The statue and the plinth on which it 
stands are of a single block of marble ; it was dedicated 
by the inhabitants of Naxos."' Near this . colossus, 

' Toumef. Voyag. t. i. p. 301. Wheler's Journey, book i. 
p. 56. Spon. Voyag. t. i. p. 107.  Tojurnef. ibid. p. 301. 
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Nicias^ general of the AtheniaBs^ caused to be placed 
a palm-tree of bronze/ the workmansbip of which is 
equally precious with the materials. Farther on we 
read, on several statues, this pompous inscription : * 
^^ The island of Chios is famous for its excellent 
wines : it will hereafter be so for the works of Bo*, 
palus and Anthermus.** These two artists lived abovt 
two centuries since ; they have been succeeded and 
eclipsed by the Phidiases and Praxiteles ; and thus^ 
while they sought to eternise their glory, they hare 
only perpetuated their vanity. 

The city of Delos has neither towers nor walls, 
and is only defended by the presence of ApoHo.^ 
The houses are built of brick, or a kind of granite 
very common in the island.'' That of Kiilocles stood 
on the banks of a lake,' covered with swans,* and 
almost surrounded by palm-trees. 

Leucippe, informed of the return of her husband, 
came out to meet him^ and we took her for Ismene ; 
but soon after Ismene appeared, and we imagined we 
beheld the goddess of love. Philocles exhorted us 
mutually to banish all constraint; and from that 
moment we experienced at once all the surprise of a 
new connecti(Hi, and all the enjoyments of an ancient 
friendship. 

Opul^ice shone conspicuous ki the house of 

» Plut. in Nic. t. i. p. 525. • Plin. lib. 36. c. 5. t. ii. » Cal- 
lim. in Del. v. 24. Cicer. Orat, pro Leg. Manil. cap. IS. t. v. 
p. 20. ' Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 305. ' Herodot. lib. 2. 
C: 171. Callim. in ApoU. y. 69 j in Del. v. 261. Theogn. Sent. 
V. 7. Spon* Voyag. t. i. p. 106. • Bmripid. in Ion, v. 167; 
in Iphig. in Taur. v. 1103. Aristoph. in Av. v. 870. 
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Philodes ; but prudence had so well regulated the 
use of his wealth, that it seemed to have granted 
every thing to utility and convenience, but nothing 
to caprice. Slaves happy in their servitude antici- 
pated our wishes* Some poured on our hands and 
fieet water purer than crystal ; and others loaded with 
firuits a table placed in the garden,^ in the midst of a 
grove of myrtles. We b^an by libations in honour 
of the gods who preside over hospitality. Several 
questions were put to us relative to our travels ; and 
Philocles more than once seemed sensibly affected at 
the remembrance of his friends whom he had left on 
the continent of Greece. After some moments passed 
in delightful conversation, we went out with him to 
see the preparations for the festivals.* 

These were to commence on the following day ;* 
and on the day after, the birth of Diana was to be 
commemorated at Delos." Strangers were continu- 
ally arriving in the island, brought thither by piety, 
interest, or pleasure. They already could find no 
room in the houses, and tents were erected in the 
public places, and. some even in the fields. Friends 
met with and embraced each other after a long ab- 
sence ; and these affecting scenes attracted us to the 
different parts of the island ; and, no less attentive to 
the objects we beheld than to the discourse of 
Philocles, we informed ourselves of the nature and 



'Theod. Prodr. in Rhod. et Dosicl. Amor. lib. 2. p. 57. 
* The 8th day of May, of the year 341 before Christ. " Diog. 
Lagrt. Ub. 9. § 44. 
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jjarticularities of a country so famous throughout 
Greece. 

The island of Delos is only seven or eight mile^ 
in circuity and its breadth is but about one third of 
its length/ Mount Cynthus, which extends fronx 
north to south, terminates in a plain that on the west 
side reaches to the sea. The city stands in this 
plain/ The rest of the island presents only an un- 
even and sterile soil, if we except some pleasant 
valleys, which are formed by several hills, on the 
south side." The source of the Inopus is the only 
spring with which it is fevoured by nature ; but we 
find, in different places, cisterns and lakes, which 
preserve the rain-water during several months. 

Delos was originally governed by kings, who 
imited the priesthood to the regal authority.* It 
afterwards fell under the power of the Athenians, 
who purified it during the Peloponnesian war.** The 
tombs of its ancient inhabitants were removed to the 
isle of Rhenea ; and there their successors have seen 
for the first time the light of day, and there are they 
to behold it for the last. But if they are deprived 
of the advantage of being bom and dying in their 
country,*" they enjoy there a profound tranquillity 
during their lives. The fury of barbarians,'* the 



* Tournef. Voyag, p. 287, 268. ^ Strab. lib. 10. p. 486. 
» Eurip. Iph. in Taur. v. 1235. Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 311. 
• Virg. iEneid. lib. 3. v. 80. Ovid. Metam. lib. 13. v. 632. Dio- 
nys. Halic. AiHiq. Roman, lib. 1. c. 50. t. i. p. 632. ""Thu- 
cyd. lib. 3. c. 104. * JSschin. Epist. ad Philocr. p. 205. Plut. 
Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 230, * Herodot; lib. 6. cap. 97. 
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enmity of nations/ and the animosities of individuals, 
all subside at the view of this sacred land ; nor ever 
have the coursers of Mars trodden it with their en- 
sanguined feet/ — ^Every thing that can present the 
image of war is rigorously banished ; and even the 
animal most faithful to man is not suffered to remain 
in it, because he would destroy the weaker and more 
timid creatures."* In fine. Peace has chosen Delos 
for her abode, and the house of Fhilocles for her 
palace. 

We were approaching the latter, when we saw a 
youth coming to meet us, whose air, stature, and 
features, seemed to bespeak him more than mortal. 
This, said Philocles to us, is Theagenes, whom my 
daughter has chosen for her husband ; and Leucippe 
has just fixed the day of their marriage. — O my father ! 
replied Theagenes, eagerly embracing him, my grati- 
tude increases every moment. Let these generous 
strangers deign to partake it with me. They are my 
friends, since they are yours ; and I feel that excess 
of joy has need of support as well as excess of grief. 
You will pardon this transport, added he, turning to 
us, if you have ever loved ; and if you have not, you 
will pardon it when you shall behold Ismene. The 
attention we shewed him seemed to calm the agita- 
tion of his feelings, and to relieve him under the 
weight of his happiness. 

Fhilocles was received by Leucippe and Ismene 

• Pausan. lib. 3. c. 23. p. 269 Liv. lib. 44. c. 29. 'Cal- 
lim. ia Del. v. 277* * It was not permitted to keep dogs at 
Delos (Strab. lib. 10. p. 486), lest they should kill the hares 
and rabbits. 
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as Hector was by Andromache every time he re- 
entered withm the wails of TTroy* Supper was served 
up in a gallery adorned with pictures and statues ; 
and our hearts, expanded to the purest joy^ tasted all 
the charms of confidence and liberty. 

In the mean time Pbilocles put a lyre in the hai^ds 
of Ismene, and requested her to sing one of those 
hymns which celebrate the birth of Apollo and Diana. 
Elacpress by your song^ said he, what the damsels of 
Delos will to-morrow represent in the temple by 
their agile steps. Anacharsis and Philotas will thus 
become better acquainted with the origin of our fes^ 
tivals, and the nature of the spectacle which will be 
presented to their view. 

Ismene took the lyre, touched, as if by accident, 
some tender and moving notes, which escaped not 
Theagenes, and, suddenly preluding with rapidity in 
the Dorian mode, painted with strokes of fire the 
implacable anger of Juno against an odious rival.* 
^^ In vain does Latona seek to escape her vengeance; 
she has had the misfortune to please Jupiter, and the 
irnit of her love must become the instrument of her 
punishment, and perish with her. Juno appeared in 
the heavens. Mars on Mount Haemus in Thrace, 
Iris on a mountain near the sea; they terrified by 
their presence the air, the earth, and the islands. 
Trembling, lost, urged by the pains of child-bearing, 
Latona, after l6ng wanderings, arrives in Thessaly, 
on the banks of the river by which that country is 

' Callim. in Del. v. 40. 
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watered. O Penens I slie cries, receive in tiiy peace- 
All waters the children of Jupiter, which I hear in my 
womb. O nymphs of Hnessaly, daughters of the god 
whose sncconr I implore! join with me to prevail 
on him to grant my request. But he hears me not; 
and my prayers only incite him to hasten his speed. 
O Pelion ! O ye fearful mountains ! you therefore are 
my only resource : will you reftise me in your gloomy 
caverns the i^efuge which you afford to the lioness in 
travail? 

^^ At these words the Peneus, moved to compas- 
sion, arrests the course of his foaming waters. Mars 
beheld him ; and, transported with rage, was on the 
point of burying the river beneath the smoking 
jfragments of Mount Pangaeus ; he uttered a loud cry, 
and struck his spear against his buckler. The sound, 
like the shout of an army, shook the plains of Thes- 
saly and Mount Ossa, and re-echoed in long murmurs 
through the deep caverns of Pindus. Peneus had 
been no more, had not Latona abandoned the places 
on which her presence had drawn the anger of hea 
ven. She came to our island, to solicit the assistance 
they had refused her ; but the menaces of Iris filled 
her with terror. 

" Delos alcme was less moved with fear than with 
pity. Delos was then only a sterile and desert rock, 
driven at the pleasure of the winds and waves, which 
had thrown ha: into the !midst of the Cyclades, when 
she heard the plaintive accents of Latona, and offered 
her an asylum on the wild banks of the Inopus. The 
goddess, transported with gratitude, sinks at the foot 
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of a tree which offers her its shade, and which for 
this benefaction will enjoy an eternal spring. There^ 
exhausted with fatigue, and attacked by the most 
cruel pains, she opens her almost extinguished eyes^ 
in which joy shines in the midst of the expressions 
of grief and suffering ; and at length fixes them on the 
precious pledges of her love, on the children whose 
birth had cost her so many tears. The nymphs of 
the Inopus, witnesses to her transports, announce 
them to the world by sacred songs ; and Delos is no 
longer the sport of the inconstant waves, but remains 
fixed on the columns which rise from the bottom of 
the sea,^ and which rest on the foundations of the 
earth. Her glory is universally celebrated ; and from 
every side nations hasten to her festivals, to implore 
the god who owes to her his birth, and who renders 
her happy by his presence." 

Ismene accompanied these words with a tender 
glance directed to Theagenes, and we began to breathe 
more freely ; but our souls were still agitated by the 
shocks of terror and pity. Never had the lyre of 
Orpheus, nor the voice of the Sirens, produced 
sounds so moving. While Ismene sang, I and Phi- 
lotas repeatedly interrupted her by exclamations of 
admiration : Philocles and Leucippe lavished on her 
marks of tenderness that delighted her still more than 
our praises ; Theagenes listened and was silent. 

At length the day arrived which had been expected 
with so much impatience. The morning faintly in- 

* Find. dp. Strab. lib. 10. p. 486. 
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dicated in the horizon the course of the sxm, when 
we arrived at the foot of Cynthus. This mountain 
is but a moderate height.* It4s a block of granite^ 
of different colours^ and containing pieces of a blackish 
and shining talc. From its top a surprising number 
of islands of various sizes are discoverable. They 
are dispersed in the midst of the ocean^ in the same 
beautifol disorder as the stars are scattered in the 
heavens. The eye runs over them with avidity, and 
seeks them again after having lost them. Sometimes 
it wanders with pleasure in the channels which sepa- 
rate them from each other, and sometimes slowly 
measures the lakes and liquid plains which they em- 
brace : for we do not here view one of those bound- 
less seas where the imagination is no less overwhelmed 
than astonished by the grandeur of the scene; and 
where the disquieted mind, seeking repose on all 
sides, only finds every where one vast solitude which 
fills it with melancholy, and one immense space by 
which it is confounded. Here the bosom of the 
waves is become the habitation of mortals. We 
behold a city scattered over the surface of the sea ; 
and view the picture of Egypt when the Nile has 
inundated the plains, and appears to bear on its 
waters the hills which afford a retreat to the inha- 
bitants.^ 

Tlie greater part of these islands, said Philocles, 
are named Cydades,"* because they form a kind of 

*Tournef. Voyag. tom. i. p, 307. Spon. Voyag. t. i. p. 111. 
Whelcr's Journ. book 1. page 58. * Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 97. 
Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 33. * Cycle in Greek signifies circle. 
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circle round Delos.* Sesostris^ king of Egypt, sub^ 
jected a part of them by his arms ;^ and Minos, king 
of Crete, governed some of them by his laws." The 
Phoenicians/ the Carians/ the Persians, the Greeks,"* 
and all the nations which have possessed the empire 
of the sea, have successively conquered or colonised 
them : but the colonies of the latter have effaced all 
traces of those ,of other nations ; and powerful in- 
terests have for ever attached the destiny of the 
Cyclades to that of Greece. 

Some of them were at first governed by kings 
which they had themselves chosen ; and others had 
received them from their conquerors : '' but the love 
of liberty, which ia natural to the Greeks, and still 
more natural 'to islanders, destroyed the yoke under 
which they had groaned. All these states became 
small republics, jealous of each other, and mutually 
endeavouring to preserve a balance between their 
respective powers, by the alliaaces and protection 
which they solicited on the continent. They enjoyed 
that happy calm which nations can only deriye from 
their obscurity, when Asia invaded Europe, and the 
Persians covered the sea with their ships. The 
islands, seized with consternation, were enfeebled by 
their divisions. Some meanly joined the enemy, but 
others had the courage to resist. After the defeat 
of the Persians, the Athenians formed die project of 

1 Plin. lib. 4. c. 12. t. i. p. 211. " Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 51. 
" Thucyd. lib. 1. cap. 4. Diod. Sic. lib. 5. p. 349. • Boch. 

Gcograph. p. 405. p Thucyd. ibid. Diod. Sic. ibid. « He- 
rodot. lib. 8. c. 40, 48. Thucyd. passim, ' Herodot. lib. 1. 
c. 64. Diod.Sio. lib. 5.p. 345. 
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eonqnering them all. They imputed to them^ as 
almost equal crimes^ their having assisted or having 
deserted them ; and snccessively subjected them^ under 
pretexts more or less plausible. 

Athens gave them her laws^ and exacted from 
them taxes proportionable to their abilities. Under 
the protection of her power, they behold commerce, 
agriculture, and the arts, flourish ; and would be happy 
could they forget they once were free. 

They are not all equally fertile : there are some 
which are scarcely able to supply the wants of their 
inhabitants; as, for instance, Mycone, which you 
see to the east of Delos, whence it is distant only 
twenty-four stadia.'* We there see no streams rush 
from the smnmits of the mountains and fertilise the 
plains.^ The earthy abandoned to the burning rays 
of die sun, incessantly sighs for the succours of hea- 
ven ; and it is only the most laborious efforts that 
wheat, and other grain necessary for the subsistence 
of the husbandman, are produced. All the powers 
of the soil seem to be exhausted in favour of vines 
and fig-trees ; the fruits of which, of the growth of 
Ais island, are in great request.* FEurtridges, quails, 
and several birds of passage, are found there in abun- 
dance:'' but these advantages, which are common to 
this and tbe neighbouring islands, are but a feeble 
resource for the inhabitants ; who, besides the steri- 

* Tournof. t. i. p. 278. * 2^68 toises (somewhat above 
two milet and ahalf). ^ Spon. t« i. p* 116. Wheler*8 Jour- 
nej, book L p. 65. " Tournef. t. i. p. 281. * Id. ibid. 

Spoo. Voyag. t. i. p. 115. Wheler, book 1. p. 65. 
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Itty of the country^ have also to complam of the 
rigour of the cUmate. Their heads are early de- 
prived of their natural ornameat ;^ and those floating 
tresses which add so many graces to beauty^ seem 
only to be granted to their youth^ that their loss may 
be soon regretted. 

The Myconians are reproached with being avari- 
cious and parasites : ' they would be less censured^ if^ 
in more favourable circumstances^ they were prodigal 
and arrogant ; for the greatest misfortune of indigence 
is^ to give birth to vices^ but not to be able to pro- 
cure a pardon for them. 

Rhenea^ which you see to the west^ is distant from 
us about five hundred paces : * it is less^ but more 
fertile than Mycone^ and distinguished for the riches 
of its hills and plains. A chain which seemed to 
unite the two islands was formerly stretched across 
the channel by which they are separated. This 
was the work of Polycrates^ tyrant of Samos^^ who 
imagined that he should thus be able to commuincate 
to the one the sanctity of the other.^^ But the isle 
of Rhenea has more legitimate claims to our vene- 
ration ; it contains the ashes of our fathers^ and will 

y Plin. lib. 11. cap. ST. t. i. p. 615. Strab. lib. 10. p. 487. 
Tournef. p. «80.  Athen. lib. 1. c. 7. p. 7. Suid. in MvxoSv. 
^ Tournef. p. 315. " Tkucyd. lib. 1. cap. 13 ; lib. 3. c. 104. 
* About the same time Croesus besieged the city of Ephesus^ 
the inhabitants of which, to obtain the protection of Diana, 
their principal divinity, fastened one end of a cord to their 
walls, and the other to the temple of Dian^, distant firoiR them 
7 stadia, or 661 toises and a half (6 furlongs 90 yards). Hero- 
dot, lib. 1. c. 26. Polysn. Stratag. lib. 6. c. 50. Allan. Var. 
Hist. lib. 3. c. 26. 
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one ^y contain onrs. To that eminence directly 
opposite ns hare been conveyed the tombs which 
were formerly at Delos/ Their number is conti- 
nnally increasing ; and they may be considered as so 
many trophies which death erects to record his 
triumphs over mortals. 

Tom yonr eyfes towards the north-west, and yoti 
will discover the coasts of the island of Tenos. 
Without the walls of the capital is one of those veue> 
rable groves, the duration of which is secured by 
religion, and to which a long succession of winters 
have been able to do no injury.* Its gloomy alleys 
are the avenues to a superb temple, which, in obedience 
to ibe oracle of Apollo, the inhabitants formerly 
erected to Neptune. It is one of the most ancient 
sacred asylums in Greece;* and is surrounded by 
several spacious edifices, where the public repasts are 
given, and in which the people assemble during the 
festivals of the god,^ who receives the praises of his 
votaries for dispelling the maladies by which mortals 
are afflicted,^ and for having destroyed the serpents 
which formerly rendered this island uninhabitable.^' 

The people who first cultivated Tenos created a 
new soil ; a soil which satisfies, or even anticipates, 
the wishes of the labourer. It produces the moMt 
exquisite fruits, and grain of every kind. On all 

^Thucyd. lib. 3. c. 104. Strab. lib. 10, p. 480. Touriief. 
p. 316. ^ Strab. lib. 10. p. 487. • TacU. AiinM. Ub. ». 

No. 63. ^ Strab. lib. lO. p, 487. » Phllocr. ^v* Wmn. Al<»» 
Cobort. ad; Gent. p. 26. ^ Plln. lib. 4. cap. H. 1. 1. \i. *i\i 
Steph. Byzant. in Trpf^$, Hesych. UlUn. 
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sides a thousand fotintains gush forth;* mi likQ 
plains that are enriched by the tribute of their W3^rs 
appear to be embellished with new beauties^ from the 
contrast of the arid and desert mountains by which 
they ai^ surronnded.^ 

Tenos is separated from. Andros by a chaBii^ 
twelve stadia in breadth*'"^ In the latter island we find 
mountains covered with verdure, springs more ab^^- 
dant than at Tenos ; valleys aa delightfrd as those 
of Thessaly ; fruits equally beautiful to the eye, and 
delicious to the taste ;" and a city renowxied for the 
difficulty the Athenians found in conquering it, and 
the worship of Bacchus, ; the deity who there prin- 
cipally receives adoration. I have been a witness to 
the transports of joy which his festivals inspire." I 
beheld them at an age when the soul ifeceives im- 
pressions which the memory never reads but with 
sensations of pl^tsure. I was on board a vessel re- 
turning from Euboea, and admiring with deMght the 
glowing radiance of the new-born da[y, when loud 
shouts of joy drew our eyes towards the isle of An- 
dros. The first rays of the sun had gilded an emi- 
nence on which stood a beautiftil temple. The people 
thronged tc^ther on ail sides, crowded round the 
temple, .raised their hands tQ« heaven, pro^^trated 
tibemselves cm the earth, and gave a loose to the 

I Tournef. t. i. jv. 357. PUn. ibid. Stepb. Bjzant. in Tify^s, 
£u8tatb. in Dionvs Perieg. v. 526. ^ Tournef. ibid. J Scy- 
lax. ap. Geograph Min. t. i. p. 55. Tournef. p. 355. *.$le^ly 
half a league. " Tournef. p. 348. ;  Pausan, lib- a, c, 9,6. 
p. 518. Philostr. Icon. lib. 1. c. 25. p. 799, , 
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most extravagant expressions of joy. We landed^ 
and were hnrried by the multitude to the top of a 
hill, where a thousand voices exclaimed at once: 
Come^ see, taste : these streams of wine which rush 
fircmi the temple of Bacchus, were yesterday, last 
idght, this morning, only pure water. Bacrhns is 
the author of this prodigy, which he renc^ws every 
year, on the same day, and at the same hour. He 
will repeat it to-morrow, the day following, and dur- 
ing seven successive days."" To these exclamations 
presently succeeded a mild and pleasing harmony. 
** The Achelous,** it was said, " is celebrated for his 
reeds, the Peneus derives all his glory from the val- 
ley which he waters, and the Pactolus from the 
flowers with which his banks are embellished ; but 
the fountain which we sing renders men strong an^ 
eloquent, and flows at the immediate command of 
Bacchus.*'P 

While the priests of the temple, who were well 
acquainted with the subterranean passages through 
which the waters flowed, thus imposed on the cre- 
dstikj of the multitude, I was tempted to congratu- 
late them on the success of their artifice. They 
deceived the people, but they rendered them happy. 

At an almost equal distance from Andros and 
Ceos we find the little island of Gyaros, fitted to be 
the place of banishment for robbers| and banditti, 
should they be driven from the rest of the earth."* 

• Plin. lib. «. c. lOS. t. i. p. HI . lib. 31. c. 2. t. ii. p. 549. 
' Philostr. Icon. lib. 1. c. «5. p. 799. * Juve^^, 9^^. I . v. 73. 
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It is a wild and rocky country/ Nature has refused, 
it every thing, as she seems to have lavished all she 
can bestow on the isle of Ceos. 

The shepherds of Ceos render divine honours, 
and consecrate their flocks, to the shepherd Aristaeus/ 
who first led a colony tp this island. They say that 
he sometimes returns to enjoy their tranquil grovea, 
from the inmost recesses of- which he watches over 
their snow-white bulls. 

The priests of Ceos annually repair to a high 
mountain, to observe the rising of the dog-star ;* or 
offer sacrifices to that star, and to Jupiter ; and to 
solicit the return of those beneficial winds which, dur- 
ing forty days, blunt the ardent mys of the sun, and 
difiuse a delicious coolness through the air. 

The inhabitants of Ceos have erected a temple 
in honour of Apollo ;" and preserve with veneration 
that which Nestor, on his return from Troy, caused 
to be built to Minerva.'' They have joined the wor- 
ship of Bacchus to that of these divinities.^ So 
inany religious acts seem to have secured to them 
the favour of the gods. The island abounds in fruits 
and pasturage.' The people possess strength of body 
and vigour of mind ; and are so numerous that they 
have found it necessary to distribute themselves in 

''Tacit. Annal. lib. 3. cap. 69. Juveo. sat. 10. v. 170. 
• Diod. Sic. lib. 4. t. i. p. 325 j edit. Wessel. Virg. Geogr. 
lib. 1. V. 14. * Heracl. Pont. ap. Cicer. de Divin. lib. 1. c. 57. 
t. iii. p. 47. ApolL Argon, r. 535. " Strab. lib. 10. p. 487. 
« Id. ibid. y Athen. lib. 10. c. 22. p. 456. ' Virg. Geogr. 
lib. 1.V.14. 
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four cities/ of which loulis is the principal. It is 
sitnated on an eminence, and derives its name from 
a spring which flows at the foot of the hill.^ Ca*- 
ressos, which is £stant from it twenty'-five stadia,* 
serves it as a harbonr, and enridies it with its com- 
merce. 

lonlis wonld famish instances of parsons attain* 
ing to a gteat old age,*" did not custom^ or the laws, 
permit snidde to those who, haying arriyed at the 
age of sixty years, are no longer in condition to enjoy 
life, or rather to serve the republic/ Hiey say that 
it is shamefhl to survive ourselves, to usurp on the 
earth a place we can no longer properly fill, and to 
appropriate to our own enjoyment that existence 
which we have only received for the use of our 
country. The day which is to terminate their life is 
to them a festival: they gird their brows with a 
chaplet ; and, taking a cup of the juice of hemlock 
or poppies, sink insensibly into an eternal sleep. ^ 

Such courage cannot but be capable of effecting 
every thing to preserve liberty. On a certain occa- 
sion, when besieged by the Athenians, and on the 
point of surrendering for want of provisions, they 
threatened the besiegers that, unless they retired, 
they would massacre all the most aged citizens in the 
place.* Moved' either by horror, compassion, or fear, 
the Athenians departed, and left, without further 

• Strab. lib. 10. p. 486. *• Stepb. in louA. Tournef. p. 332. 
* Nearly a league. • Heraclid. Pont, de Polit. * Strab. 

lib. 10. p. 486. ^lian. Var. Hist. lib. 4. cap. 37. Stepb. ibid. 
Val. Max. lib. 3. c. ^. No. 8. « Strab. ibid. 
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molestation, a people who equally biayed both na- 
tore ajid death. They have smce subjected them^ 
and softened tae harshness of their character by ser- 
vitude and the arts. Tde city is adorned with su- 
perb edifices; its wails are composed of enornigus 
blocks of marble, and access to it is facilitated by 
roads made over the neighbouring eminences/ But 
it is rendered more illustrious by having produced 
many celebrated men ; and, among others, Simonides^ 
Baocfaylides, and Prodicus.'^ 

Sdmonides,^ the son of Leoprepis, was born about 
the 3d yetix of the 55th Olympiad.^ He merited the 
esteom of the kings, sages, and great men of his 
tiiue. Among the number of these was Hipparchua, 
whpm Athens would have adored, could Athens have 
endured a master ;^ Pausaniaa, king of Lacedaemoi^ 
who, by his success c^ainst the Persians, had been 
raised to the summit of honour and pride ;'' Alevas 
kix^ of Thessaly, who. had eclipsed .the gloiry of his 
predecessors, aqd increased that of his dooatry;^ 
Hiero, who was first the tyrant, and afterwards the 
£itther, of Syracuse ; "" and, lastly, Themiatocles, who 
was not a king, bat who had triumphed over the 
moat powerful of kings.*^* 

{Tourrwf. p, 3i3«. 333 » Strab. lib, 10. p. 4*\9 ** F«- 
bric. Biblioth. Graec. t. i. p. 591. Bavle. Diet Ar< Sim. Mem. 
de TAcad. des Bell. Lettr t. xiii p. ^50. * The ve < 558 be- 
fore Christ. » Flat in Ihpp t. ii p. 9.^2H. "^ /i:;ian. Var. 
Hist. lib. 9. c. 41. i Theocr. Idyll \e v. 44. Plat, de Fratern. 
Amor. torn. ii. page 493. Sozom. Hist. Eccles. lib. 1. p. 32^. 
" Xeo. in Hieron. page 901. iKKah. Var^ Hiet. Hb. 4. cap. 15* 
" Plut. in Themist t. i. p. 114. <> 
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AcoordiHg to a custom which still colitbmes, 
sovereigns then invited to their courts snch persons 
as were distinguished for their knowledge or genius. 
Sometimes they caused them to enter into competi* 
tkm widi each other, and required from them those 
.sallies of wit which shine more than they aolightan. 
At other times they consulted them on the mysteries 
<sf nature, the principles of morals, or the forms of 
government ; and it was expected that, to the ques- 
tions propounded to them, they should return per- 
spicuous, prompt, and precise answers, because they 
were to instruct a prince, please his courtiers, and 
oonfound ihetr rivals. The greater part of these an- 
swers are current through all Greece, and have de- 
scended to posterity; which is no longer able to 
estimate their just value, because they contain allu- 
sions now not understood, or truths too generally 
known. Among those which are preserved of Simo- 
nides, there are some which particular circumstances 
have rendered celebrated. 

One day, at an entertainment,'' the king of Lace- 
daemon had requested him to confirm, by some impor- 
tant and comprehensive maxim, the high opinion he 
had conceived 6f his phUosophy . Simonides, who was 
acquainted with the ambitioiis projects of that prince, 
and foresaw their fatal issue, said to him — '^ Remem- 
ber that you are a man.^ Pausanias saw nothing in 
this answer but a frivolous or trite observation ; but, 
in the disgrace into which he soon after feU, he dis- 

* iBUan. Var, Hist. lib. 9. c. 41. 
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covered in it a novel truth, and one of the most im- 
portant of those of which kings are ignorant. 

On another occasion,** the queen of Syracuse 
asked him whether knowledge were preferable to 
richesi This was a snare for Simonides, who was 
only honoured for the former of these advantages, 
but who only sought the latter. Obliged to falsify 
his sentiments, or condemn his conduct, he had re- 
course to irony ; and gave the preference to riches^ 
because philosophers continually besieged the man- 
sions of the rich. This problem has smce been 
resolved in a manner more honourable to philosophy. 
Aristippus, being asked by king Dionysius why the 
sage paid his court with so much assiduity to the rich 
man, who never acted in the same manner towards 
the sage,** — The wise man, replied he, knows his 
wants, but the other does not know his. 

Simonides was both a poet and a philosopher/ 
The happy union of these qualities rendered his 
talents more useful, and his wisdom more agreeable. 
His style, which is remarkable for its sweetness, is 
simple, harmonious, and admirable for the choice 
and arrangement of the words.* He sang the praises 
of the gods, the victories of the Greeks over the 
Persians, and the triumphs of the athletae in the 
games. He wrote the history of the reigns of Cam- 
byses and Darius in verse ; exercised his genius in 

p Aristot. Rhet. lib. 2. c. 16. t. ii. p. 586. ' DIog. Lafirt. 

lib. 2. § 69. ' Hat. de Rep lib. 1. t. ii. p. 331. Cicer, de 

Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 22. t. ii. p. 415. • Quintil. lib. 10. c. 1. 
p. 631. Dionys. Halic. de Vetcr. Script. Cens. t. v. p. 420, 
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almost every kind of poetry; aad principally sac-* 
ceeded in el^es and plaintive scnigs.^ No person 
was ever better acquainted with the snblime and de- 
lightfiil art of interesting and moving the passions ; 
iior did ever any one paint with greater exactness 
those situations and misfortmies which excite pity/ 
It is not the poet to whom we are attentive : we hear 
the cries and groans of a distracted family^ which 
weeps ihe death of a father or a son ;' we behold 
Danae; we see an affectionate mother struggling 
with her son against the fury of the waves, while a 
thousand gulfs yawn on all sides, and menace her 
with a thousand deadis ;' the shade of Achilles rises 
from the bottcMn.of the tomb, and announces to the 
Greeks, about to quit the shores of Ilium, the 
innmnerable calamities which await them by sea and 
land.' 

Th^se poetical scenes, which Simonides has ani* 
mated with so much passion and emotion, are so 
many benefits conferred'(Hi mankind : for it is of real 
utility to force from their eyes those precious tears 
wfaidi they shed with so much pleasure: and to 
nourish in their hearts those sentiments of compas- 
sion which nature designed to unite th^n to each 
other, and which alone can unite the wretched. 

As the characters of men have a great influence 
on their opinions, it might be expected that the phi- 

•Fabric. Bibl. Graec. t. i. p. 5^. " Dfonys. Halic. de Vet. 
Script. Cens. t. v. p. 420. Quintil. lib. 10. c. I. p. 631. Vit. 
i&schil. * Harpocr. in Tai^vv. ' Dionys. Halic. de Com- 
pos. Verb. p. 9QI. ' Longin. de Sublim. c. 45. 
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losophy of Simonides would be mild and unassaming* 
His system, as far as , we can judge from some of his 
writings, and many of .his maxims, was reducible to 
the following articles : 

> ^^ Let ns not endeavtHur to penetrate the bound- 
less profundity of the Spireme Being ;^ but be satis- 
fied with, knowing that whatever is exists by his com^ 
mand,^ and that he possesses p^ed; virtue/ of whidi 
men have only the feeble «nanation they derive iiom 
him/ Let them not, therefore, boast of perfectioii, 
to which they cannot attain/ Virtue has fixed her 
abode amid steep and rugged rocks : ^ if, by arduous 
labour, mortals should be able to raise themselves to 
the elevation, at which she resides, a thousand ^fttal 
circumstances would quickly hurl them down the 
precipice.' Urns their life is a mixture of good and 
evil ; and it is as difficult to be repeatedly virtuous, 
as it is impossible always to ccmtinue so.** Let us 
take a pleasure in praising noble actions, and shut 
our eyes on those which deserve reprehension ; either 
from duty, when the ofiehder has claims to our af- 
fection,' or firom lenity, when' he ii indifierent to us. 
Far from censuring others with too great severity, 
let us remenkber the firaihy inseparable from our vmr 
tare ; ^ and that we are only destined to remain for a 



» Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 88. t. ii. p. 415. ^ Simonid. 
ap. Theoph. Antioch. ad Autolyc. lib. 3. page 256. * Plat, in 
Protag. torn. i. p. 341. ^ Simonid. ap. Theoph. Antioch. ad 

Autolyc. lib. 2. p 256. * Plat, in Protag. t. i. p. 344. ' Clem. 
Alex. Strom, lib. 4. p. 585. ' Plat. ibid. ^ Id. ibid. Stob. 
p. 560. i PW. ibid. p. 346. ^ Plut. de Consol. t. ii. p. 107. 
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mmnent on the surface of the earth, and to be for 
ever inclosed in its bowekJ Time hastens with ex- 
treme rapidity ; a thousand ages, in comparison with 
eternity, are but aa a point, or as a very small part 
of an imperceptible point ; "" let ns employ monijents 
so jngitive in aijoying the Uessmgs of Mfe/" the 
principal of whidi ase health, beauty, and richeg 
acquired without hand ; "" since from the proper use 
of these results that true enjoymont, withont which 
weakh, grandeur, and immortality itself, can give us 
no pleasure.** ^ 

These principles, which are dangerous because 
they tend to extinguish courage in iiie virtuous heart, 
and to deaden the remorse of guilt, might be con* 
sidered only as an error of the mind, if Simonides, 
whfle he inculcated such lenity to others, had been 
but the more rigonHis in the regulation of his own 
conduct. But he dared to propose an act of injus* 
tice to Themistqdes f' «ad bkished not to praise the 
murderers el* Hipporchus, by whom he bad been 
loaded, with favours/ He is also reproached wiih 
having been a slave to avariee, which even the li* 
beraUty of Hiero could not satisfy ; and which, as is 
usual with that wretched passion, became every day 
more insatiable/ He was the first who degraded 
poetry by making it a shameful traffic of praise/ 

» Stob. serm. 150. p 608. " Plut. ibid. p. 1 11. • Stob. 
scnn. 6. p. 531. • Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 4 p. 574. ** Athen. 
lib. Id. p. 51^. «^ Plut. in. Themin. t. i. p. 1 14. ' Hephflest. 
in Encbnrid. p. 14. JSlian. Vat. Hist. lib. 8. c 2. • Athen. 

lib. 14. c. m,^. 656. ^liaa. Var. Hisll. lib. 9. c. I. ' Scltol. 
Find. Isthm. ^. v. 9. Callim. Frag. ap. Spanh. t. i. p. 864 et 337- 
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He idly said, that the pleasure of amassiag ridie9 
was the only cme of which at his age he was capable ;"* 
and that he would rather choose to enrich his enemies 
after his death, than be obliged to have reconrse to 
the generosity of his friends^ during his life ;* that, 
after all, no person was exempt from defects ; and 
that, if ever he should find a faultless man, he would 
proclaim him to the whole world/ This strange 
apology was insufficient to justify him in the eyes of 
the public, whose decrees invariably refiise pardon to 
those vices which originate more in baseness than 
weakness. 

Simonides died at the age of aboi^t ninety.'*' It 
is recorded to his honour that he heightened the 
splendor of the religious ceremonies in the isle of 
Ceos,* added an eighth string to the lyre,** and invented 
the art of artificial memory :^ but what must insure 
to him immortal glory is, that he gave instructive 
lessons to kings ; and bestowed happiness on Sicily, 
by reclaiming Hiero from his extravagant projects,*^ 
and inducing him to live in peace with his neighbours, 
his subjects, and himsdf. 

The family of Simonides resembled those fami> 

" Plut. an Seni. torn. ii. p. 786. * Stob. serm. 10. p. ISS. 
^ Plat, in Protag. torn. i. p. 346. ' Marm. Oxon. epoch. 58. 
Suid.in ILiiuouv. Lucian in Macrob. torn. iii. p. 228. * The 
year 468 before Christ. * Athen. lib. 10. cap. 22. page 456. 

•» Plin. lib. 7. c 56. t. i. p. 416. • Cicer. de Orat. lib. 2. c. 86. 
t. ii. p. 275. Id. de Fin. lib. 2. c. 32. t. ii. p. 137. Plin. lib. 7. 
cap. 24. torn. i. p. 387. * Synes. ad Theot. epist. 49. p. 187. 
Schql. Pind. in Olymp. %. v. 29. ^lian. Var. Hist. lib. 4. 
cap. 15. 
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lies in which the priesthood of the Muses is perpetual. 
His grandson^ of the same mime, wrote on genealo- 
gies^ and the disicovories which do honour to the 
human mind.* In Bacchylides, his nephew, he 
seemed again to revive as a lyric poet. The purity 
of the style of Bacchylides, the correctness of his 
manner, said the regular and connected beauties of 
his works,^ obtained him an applause of which Pindar 
might have been jealous.^ These two poets divided, 
during some time, the favour of king Hiero, and the 
suffrages of his courtiers ; but when the royal pa- 
tronage no longer prevented each from taking his 
true place, Pinpar soared to the skies, and Bacdiy- 
lides remained on the earth. 

While the latter did honour to his country in 
Sicily, the Sophist Prodicus rendered it illustrious in 
the different cities of Greece,*" by reciting orations 
composed with art, and abounping in ingenious al- 
legories, expressed in a simple, elevated, and hormo- 
nious style. His eloquence was shamefully venal, 
and destitute of all support from the graces of voice 
and utterance ; ' but as he pourtrayed virtue under a 
pleasing form, he was admired by the Thebans, 
praised by the Athenians, and esteemed by the ^par- 
tans.*" He afterwards published maxims destructive 
of the foundations of religion;* and from that moment 

• Suid. in S/jutouv. ^ Longin. de Sublini. c. 33. » Schol • 
Pind. in Pyth.^. v. 171. * Bayle, Diet. art. Prodicus. Mem. 
de TAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xxi. p. 157. See also what I have 
said of Prodicus in chap. LVlll. * Philostr. de Vit. Sophist, 
lib. 1. p:*496. " Id. ibid. p. 483. ' Cicer. de Nat. Deor. 

lib. 1. c. 43. t. ii. p. 43S. Sext. Empir. adv. Physic, lib. 9. page 
Bb%, 561. Suid. in U^iSw. 
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the Athenians considered him as the oorraptor of 
youth, and condemned him to drink hemlock. 

Not far from Ceos is the island of Cjthnos, 
famous for its pasturage : *" and the land which you 
see still nearer to us, to the west, is the fertile isle 
of Scyros," in which was bom one of the most an* 
cient philosophers of Greece ; "" I mean Pfaerecydes, 
who lived about two hundred years since*^ He oc-^ 
casioned a great revolution in the ideas and kaming 
of his age. When a dreadful malady no longar left 
him any hope of recovery, Pydiagoras, his disciple^ 
made a voyage from Italy to. visit him in his last 
moments.** 

Direct now your eyes towards the south : observe 
in the horizon those gloomy and fixed vapours which 
obscure the dawning radiance of the day ; — ^there are 
the islimds of Paros and Naxos. 

Faros may be about three hundred stadia in^ 
circuit'* When I teU you that it possesses fertile 
plains, numerous flocks,' two excellent harbours,^ and 
has sent cc^cmies to distant countries," you will be 
able to form a general idea of the power of its in- 
habitants. Some particular facts will enable you to 
judge of their dbaracter, according to the drcum- 
stances in which it has been displayed. 

 Steph. in KiiJv. Eustatb. in Dionys. Pcrieg. v. 556. 
Xouroef . Voyag. t. i. p. 336. " HoBQer. Odyss. lib. 15. v. 405. 
<* Diog. L^ert. lib. 1. § 116. ^ Id. ibid. § Ul, « Diod^ 

Sic. ill Excerpt. Vales, p. ^42. lanibl. in Vit.. Pytha^. cap. 85. 
p. 202. Forph Vit. Pythag. p. 3. ' Plin. lib. 4. t. i. p. 13. 
Tournef. Voyag. torn. i. p. 303. * 11 leagues and one third. 
' Tournef. ibid. 'Scylax. Feripal. ap. Geogr. Min. t. i. p. 33. 
 Strab. lib. 10. p. 487. 
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The city of Miletus in Ionia was di^taracted by 
fatal disaenaions/ Among all the states distinguished 
for their T^isdom, the people of Paros appeared to 
the Milesians the most proper to re-establish tran*- 
quillity in their government. They seaat tiierefore 
for arbitrators from Paros; who, being nnable to 
reconcile the contending factions, loi^ exasperated 
against each other by mutual hatred and outrages^ 
left the city, and traversed the country, which they 
found untilled and desert, exeept some few portions 
of land which a small number of citizens still continued 
to cultivate* Struck with the profound tranquillity 
in which these persons lived,, they immediatidy 
|4aced them at the head of the government; and 
order and plenty were immediately restored to 
Miletus. 

In the expedition of Darius, the Pariaos joined 
that monarchy and partook in the shame of his defeat 
at Marathon/ Obliged to take refuge in their city, 
they were there besieged by Miltiades." After a long 
defence, they demanded to capitulate ; and conditions 
wcore already agi^eed on by both parties, when a flame 
was seen to rise in the air oa the side of Mycone. It 
was occasioned hy a wood having accidentally taken 
fire ; but was imagined, both in the camp and the 
town, to be a signal from the Persian fleet, to signify 
that it was hastening to snceolir the island. Under 
this persuasi<»i the besieged reftused to abide by their 

4 

* Hemdot. lib. 5. c. 28. ' Id. lib. 6. c. 133. • Ephor. 
ap. Steph. in IT«'f. Eustath. in. Dionys- v. 525. Nep. in 
Miltiad. c. 7. 
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word^ and Miltiadefr retired from before the place^ 
That great man expiated^ by a rigorous imprison* 
ment^ the ill success of his enterprise. But the 
Parians were punished with still greater severity: 
their perjury has been eternised by a proverb. 

At the time of the expedition of Xerxes, they 
betrayed the Greeks by continuing in alliance with 
the Persians, and the Persians by remaining inactive. 
Their fleet, lying idle in the port of Cythnos, waited 
the issue of the battle, to take part with the con- 
queror.* They did not foresee that, not to contribute 
to his victory, was to expose themselves to his ven- 
geance; and that a small republic, placed between 
two great powers who seek to extend their limits at 
the expense of each other, has frequently no recourse 
but to follow the torrent, and pursue glory while it 
weeps the loss of its liberty. The Parians were not 
long before they found themselves in this situation. 
They for a time repelled the conquerors at Salamis^ 
by dint of contributions ; but they at length sunk 
under their yoke, almost without resistance. 

The Graces have altars at Pkros. While Minos 
king of Crete was sacrificing to these divinities,*" the 
news arrived that his son Androgens was slain in 
Attica. He ended the ceremony by casting far from 
him the crown which girt his brow ; and with a 
voice interrupted by sighs and tears, commanded the 
flute-player to be silent. The priests have preserved 
the remembrance of this just and natural grief, and 

' Herodot. lib. 8. c. 67. ^ Id. ibid. c. U^. « Apollad. 

lib. 3. c. 251. 
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wketi they are asked why they have hanished from 
their sacrifices the custom of wearing crowns, and 
playing on instruments of music, they reply : It was 
thus circumstanced, it was near this altar that the 
happiest of fathers learned the death of a son whom 
he tenderly loved, and became the most wretched of 
men. 

Many cities boast of being the birth-place of 
Homer; but not one disputes with Paros the honour 
or the shame of having produced Archilochus/ This 
poet^ who lived about three hundred and fifty years 
ago,* was of a distinguished family. The Pythia 
predicted his birth, and the glory at which he was 
one day to an*ive/ Prepared by this oracle, the 
Greeks admire in his writings the strength of his 
language^ and the elevation of his ideas ; * they see 
him, even in his wildest flights, display the nervous 
vigour of his genius,*' extend the limits of his art, and 
introduce new cadences into his verses, and new 
beauties into music' Archilochus has done for lyric 
poetry what Homer did for epic. Both have had 
this in common, that^ in their respective kinds of 
composition, they have served as models ; ^ that their 
works are recited in the general assemblies of Greece ;^ 
and that their birth is celebrated alike by particular 

* Fabr. Bibl. Graec. t. i, p. 572. Mem. de TAcad. des Bell. 
I4ettr. t. X. p. 36, 239. • Herodot. lib. 1. c. 12. Aul. Gell. 

lib. 17. c. 21. Cicer. Tuscul. lib. 1. c. 1. t. ii. p. 234. ^Euseb. 
Pnepar. Evang. lib. 6. c. 33. p. 27. ^ Quintil. lib. 10. c. 1. 

^ Longin. de Sublim. cap. 33. » Plut. de Mus. t. ii. p. 1140. 

^ Veil. Patercul. lib. 1. cap. 5. * Chamffil. ap. Athen. lib. 14. 
c. 3. p. 620. » 

VOL. VI. F 
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festivfds ." Yet^ though the public gratitude baa ais- 
sociated their names, it has not intended to confound 
their ranks, and only grants the second place to the 
poet of Paros ;  but it is indeed to have obtained 
the first, to have Homer alone for a superior. 

With respect to his morals and conduct, Archi- 
lochus merits to be classed among the vilest of men. 
Never were more sublime talents joined with a more 
vicious and depraved character. His writings are 
polluted with licentious language and lascivious de* 
scriptions,'' and abound in that gall in which the 
malignity of his disposition delighted.^ His friends^ 
his enemies, the unfortunate objects of his amours, 
all without distinction became the subjects of his 
cruel satire; and, what is still more strange, it 
is from himself that we learn these odious facts,* 
He has had the courage, when sketching the history 
of his life, steadily to survey all its horrors, and the 
insolence to ex;pose them to the view of the whole 
world. 

The youthful charms of Neobule, the daughter of 
Lycambes, had made an impression on his heart.' 
Mutual promises appeared to have ensured his fe- 
licity, and the conclusion of a marriage with the ob- 
ject of his affection, when motives of interest induced 
the fair one to give the preference to a rival. Instantly 



 Anthol. lib. 2. cap. 47. p. 173.  Val. Max. lib. 6. c. 3. 
Extern. No. 1. "" (Enom. ap. Euseb. in Prspar. Evang. lib. 5. 
c. 3S, 33. Julian. Imper. Frag. p. 300. ' Pynd. Pyth. «. v. 
100. "> Mli&n, lib. 10. c. 15. Synes. de Insoom. page 158. 
' Schol. Horat, cpod. 6. v. 13. 
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the poet, more irritated than afflicted, shook the 
^nakei which the Furies had given into his hands, 
and ppnred on Neobule and her family such a tor- 
rent of opprobrious satire, that he compelled them 
all to terminate, by a violent death, a life which he 
had empoisoned by the virulence of his reproaches.* 

Forced by indigence to quit his conntry, he re- 
moved to Thasos^ with a colony of Parians.** He 
there found new food for his malignant fury, and the 
pdblic hatred burst forth against him. An opportu- 
nity to appease this soon happened. The people of 
Thasos were at war with the neighbouring states. 
He followed the army^ came in sight of the enemy, 
threw away his buckler, and fled. The latter action 
is one of the most infamous of which a Greek can be 
guilty ; bnt infamy only makes impression on minds 
who merit not to suffer it. Archilochus openly 
avowed his cowardice : " I have thrown away my 
buckler,"' says he, in one of his works ; " but I shall 
find another ; and I have saved my life."* 

Thus was it that he braved the reproaches of the 
public^ because his own heart was callous to ewerj 
fedling of shamCi^ After having been guilty of this 
insult on the laws of honour, he dared to go to Lace* 
daemon. But what could he expect from a people 
ffho never ceparajte their adnuflration from their es* 
teem ? The Spartans shuddered to behold him within 

" Anthol. lib. S. c. 25. p. «71. Suid in Auxocf^^, ' iBlian. 
ia>. 10. c. 13. • Clem. Akx. Strom, lib. I. p. 398. » Aria- 
toph. in Pac. v. 1296. Schol. ibid. 8trab. lib. 12. p. 549. 
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their city ; instantly commanded him to depart ;^ and 
proscribed his writings through all the territories of 
their republic* 

The people assembled at the Olympic games con- 
soled him for this mortification. He there recited in 
honour of Hercules, that famous hymn which is still 
sung when the glory of the victors is celebrated/ 
The whole assembly received it with loud applause ; 
and when the judges decreed him a crown, he might 
have felt that, never has poetry a greater influence 
over the heart than when it instructs us in our 
duties. 

Archilochus was killed by Callondas of Naxo», 
whom he had long pursued. The Pythia considered 
his death as an insult offered to poetry : " Leave the 
temple," said she to his murderer ; ^* thou hast laid 
violent hands on the favourite of the Muses."** Cal- 
londas alleged that he slew his enemy in his own 
defence ; but the Pythia, though she was not inflexible 
to his prayers, commanded him to appease the irri- 
tated manes of Archilochus by libations.* Such was 
the end of a man who by his genius, vices, and im- 
pudence, was at once beheld with admiration, con- 
tempt, and dread. 

Less celebrated, but more deserving of esteem 
than this poet, Polygnotus, Arcesilaus, and Nicanor of 

» Plut. Instit. Lacon. tora. ii. p. 239. » Val. Max. lib. 6. 
c. S. Extern. No. 1. • Find. Olymp. od. 9. ▼. 1. * Plut. 
de Ser^ Num. Vind. torn. ii. p. 560. GSnom. ap. Euseb. Pr»p. 
Evang. lib. 5. c. 33. p. 328. « Suid. in 'AfXiA. 
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Paros, made considerable improvements in the art of 
encaustic paintin«:/ Another artist, a native of this 
island, has acquired a reputation by a borrowed 
merit ; I mean Agoracritus, whom Phidias took for 
a pupil, and whom he endeavoured in vain to raise 
to an equality with his rivals.' He gave up to him 
a part of his own glory, by placing on his own pro- 
ductions the name of his young disciple ; without 
reflecting that the elegance of the workmanship would 
discover the imposture, and betray the ineffectual 
zeal of his friendship. 

But though Paros cannot furnish artists with 
models, it supplies them with inexhaustible materials : 
the whole earth is covered with monuments which 
derive their origin from the quarries of Mount 
Marpessus.^ In those subterranean caverns, illumined 
with a feeble light,' a race of slaves laboriously dig 
forth those enormous blocks which shine in the 
superb edifices of Greece, and even in the front of 
the Egyptian labyrinth.** Many of the temples are 
heed with this marble, because its colour, it is said, 
is agreeable to the immortals/ There was a time 
when sculptors made use of no other and even at 
present it is in great request ; ^ though it does not 
always answer to their wish, because the large crys- 



* Plin. lib. 35. c. 11. t. ii. p. 703. • Id. lib. 36. c. 5. t. ii. 
p. 725. Suid. in Ta/xvn^. f Stepb. in Ma^ir. Virg. JSneid. 
lib. 6. V. 471. Serv. ibid. » Plin. ibid. Atben. lib. 5. page 

«05, ^ Plin. lib. 36. cap. 13. t. ii. p. 739. » Plat, dc Leg. 
t. ii. lib. 13. p. 956. ^ Strab. lib. 10. p. 487. Plin. lib. 36. 
c. 5. t. ii. p. 725. 
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talline parts of which its texture consists^ lead astray 
the eye by illusive reflexions^ and shiver under the 
chisel.* This defect is, however, recompensed by 
several excellent qualities, and especially by its ex^ 
traordinary whiteness,™ to which the poets make 
frequent allusions, and such as are sometimes relative 
to the character of tiieir poetry. ^^ I shall raise a 
monument more resplendent than the marble of 
Paros,*" says Pindar, speaking of one of his odes*"" 
^^ O most able of painters !" exclaims Anacreon ; 
" borrow, to represent her whom I adore, the colours 
of the rose, of milk, and of the marble of Paros."* 

Naxos is separated from the preceding island 
only by a very narrow channel. None of the Cyclades 
equals it in size, and it may dispute with Sicily itself 
the palm of fertility.^ Its beauty, nevertheless, is 
not immediately perceived by the traveller when he 
arrives at his shores : ** he discovers only inaccessible 
and desert mountains ; but these mountains are but 
barriers raised by nature to resist the fiiry of the winds, 
and defend the plains and valleys which she covers 
with her treasures.' There she displays all her mag- 
nificence ; inexhaustible sources of the purest waters 
assume a thousand different forms, and the flocks 
stray amid the abundant herbage of the verdant 
meads. There, not far from the delightfnl banks of 

1 Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p, «02.  Anton. Itiner. p. 528. 
Horat. lib. 1. od. 19. v. 6. »Pind. Ncm. od. 4. t. 131. 
* Anacr. od. 28. v. 27. * Agathem. lib. 1. cap. 5. Geogr. ap, 
Min. t. ii. p. 16. Plin. lib. 4. c. 12. t. i. p. 213. < Tournef. 
Voyag. p. 213. 'Id. ibid. 
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the BibliBUs/ ripen those exquisite figs with which 
Bacchus made the inhabitants of the island acquainted^ 
and those famous grapes^ the wine of which is prefer- 
red to almost every other. Pomegranates, almond* 
trees,' and olives, multiply without difficulty in the 
plains, which are annually covered with abundant 
harvests. A multitude of slaves are continually em- 
ployed in gathering these treasures,* and innumerable 
vessels in transporting them to distant countries. 

Notwithstanding their riches, the inhabitants are 
brave, generous, and extremely jealous of their 
liberty. Two centuries past their republic was at 
the summit of its greatness, and could bring eight 
thousand men into the field.' They had the glory 
to resist the Persians before they were subjected by 
them ; ' and to shake off their yoke when they pro- 
jected the conquest of all Greece." Their sea and 
land forces joined those of the Greeks, and distin 
guished themselves in the battles of Salamis and 
Pbdiaea ; but at the same time taught the Athenians 
that they must no longer suffer a power to increase 
which was already capable of rendering them such 
signal services. Accordingly, when the latter people, 
in contempt of all treaties, had resolved to subjugate 
their ancient allies, they made their first attack on 
the people of Naxos,* whom they only left in pos- 
session of their festivals and games. 

At these Bacchus presides : Bacchus is the pro- 

' Etymol. Ma^n. in BiCXivo^. ' Athen. lib. 9. c. 13. p. 52. 
" Herodot. lib. 5. cap. Si. > Id. ibid. cap. SO. ' Id. ibid. 

• Diod. Sic. lib. 5. p. 335. * Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 98, 137. 
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tector of Naxos ; and every thing there presents u» 
with the image of the favour of the god and the 
gratitude of the people. The inhabitants eagerly 
show to strangers the place where he was nursed by 
the nymphs,** and relate the prodigies he ha» wrought 
in their behalf. From him proceed the riches they 
enjoy, and to him alone their altars smoke day and 
night. Here their adoration is addressed to the god 
who taught them to cultivate the fig-tree '^ and there 
to the divinity who inifuses into their grapes a uectar 
he has brought down from heaven.** They worship 
him under various titles, to multiply the duties which 
are dear to them. 

At no great distance from Paros are Seriphos, 
Siphnos, and Melos. To obtain an idea of the 
former of these islands,"" imagine a number of steep 
and barren mountains, in the intervals of which are 
deep gulfs, where a wretched race of men continually 
behold, suspended over their heads, fearful rocks^ 
tlie monuments of the vengeance of Perseus ; for, 
according to a ridiculous, but, to the inhabitants of 
Seriphos, terrible tradition, that hero, armed with the 
head of Medusa, formerly changed their ancestors 
into these dreadfal objects.' 

At a small distance from this island, imagine, 
beneath a sky continually serene, meads enamelled 



- ^ Diod. Sic. lib. 5. p. 395. « Athen. lib. 3. cap. 5. p. 78. 

** Archil, ap. Athen. lib. 1. c. 24. p. 30. • Tacit. Annal. lib. 4. 
c. ^1. Plut. de Exil. t. ii. p. 602. Tournef. Voyag. t. 1 . p. 179. 
f Strab. lib. lO. p. 487. Pherec. apud Schol. Apoll. Rhod. lib. 4. 
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with flowers, and plains perpetually productive of 
fruits, and you will have a feeble image of the 
beauties of Siphnos.' The pure air of this enchant- 
ing country prolongs the life of man beyond its 
ordinary limits. It was formerly the richest among 
ail the Cyclades.^ Its mines annually produced to 
the inhabitants an immense tribute in gold and silver, 
a tenth part of which they consecrated to Apollo at 
Delphi ; and their offerings constituted one of the 
richest treasures of that temple. The fury of the 
sea has since destroyed the sources of their wealth ; 
their opulence has vanished, and nothing now re- 
mains to them but the regret of its loss, and the 
vices of which it was productive.' 

The island of Melos is one of the most fertile in 
the iEgean sea,*" Sulphur and other minerals, con- 
tained in the bowels of the earth, maintain in it an 
active warmth, and give an exquisite taste to its 
productions. 

The people who inhabit it had been independent 
during several centuries, when, in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Athenians proposed to them 
to break the neutrality they observed with respect to 
Athens and Lacedaemon, from the latter of which 
cities they derived their origm.* Irritated at their 
refusal, they repeatedly attacked them, and at length 
fell upon them with all the forces of the republic.'" 

«f Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 172. ^ Herodot. lib. 3. cap. 57. 
' Pausan. lib. 10. cap. 11. p 8^3. Hesych. et Suid. in Xifyxa?. 
Steph. in Xi(py. ^ Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 145. » Thucyd. 
lib. 5. c. 84. - Id. ibid. c. 85, &c. 
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The isiand was conqoered^ bat the shame rested with 
the conquerors^ who began the war unjustly^ and 
concluded it by an act of barbarity. The vanquished 
were carried into Attica; where, by the advice of 
Aldbiades, all those who were able to bear arms 
were put to death.*^ The remainder groaned in dbains 
till the army of Lacedaemon compelled the Athenians 
to send them back to M elos."" 

A philosopher, a native of this island, having 
been a witness to the calamities it had suffered, in-^ 
dignantly avowed the opinion, that the wretched, 
having no longer any thmg to hope from men, no 
longer owe a reverence to the gods. This philosopher 
was Diagoras, to whom the Mantineans are indebted 
for their laws and the happiness they enjoy.^ His 
ardent imagination, after having prompted him to 
the wild flights of dithyrambic poetry, impressed him 
with a servile fear towards the gods. The worship 
he paid them was loaded with a multitude of super- 
stitious ceremonies;"^ and he traversed Greece to 
obtain initiation into all the mysteries. But his phi- 
losophy, which was proof against all the irregularities 
and disorders of the natural world, sunk beneath an 
act of injustice of which he was himself the victim. 
One of his friends refrised to restore to him a deposit 
with which he had entrusted him, and vindicated his 
refusal by an oath which he took in the presence of 

■Thucyd. lib. 6. c. 116. Strab. lib. 10. p. 434. Plut. in 
Alcibiad. t. i. p. 199. * Plut. lA Lysand. t. i. p. 441. "» iglian. 
Yar. Hist. lib. S. cap. 83. ^ 6ex(. Empir. adv. Phys. lib. 9. 
p. 561. 
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ihe altars/ The silence of the gods with regard to 
so jBagrant a pegury, tc^etlier with the cruelties 
exercised by the Athenians in the isle of Melos, 
astonished the f^ilosopher^ and hnrried him firom 
the fanaticism of superstition into that of atheism. 
He irritated the priests^ by divulging^ in his dis<- 
courses and his writings, the secrets of the myste- 
ries;' the -peofple, by breaking the statues •f the 
gods;** and all Greece, by publicly denying their 
existence/ A general clamour was raised against 
him, and his very name 4)ecame a term of reproach/ 
The magistrates of Athens cited him before their 
tribunal, and pursued him from city to city/ A 
talent was promised to any one who should bring his 
head, and two talents if he were brought aUve ; and, 
to perpetuate the memory of this decree, it was en» 
gnyen on a brazen column/ Diagoras, finding no 
place of refuge in Greece, embarked on board a 
yessd, and perished by shipwreck/ 

' Hesycb. lUustr. in AiocyS^, p. 11. SchoL Aristoph. in Nub. 
V. 8S8. * Lysias in Andoc. p. 111. Tatian. Orat. adv. Graec. 
p. 95. / Suid. in ^aryop. SchoL Aristoph. io Av. v. 10X3. 
'Schol. Aristoph. in Nub. v. 82S. Athena^, in Legat. p. 38, 
Clem. Alex, in cohort, ad Gent. p. 21. * One day, in an inn, 
finding no other wood, he laid a statue of Hercules on the fire ; 
and, alluding to the twelve labours of the hero, '* There still 
remains^'* cried he, " a thirteenth labour for your godship to 
complete, which is to make my dinner boil." (Schol. Aristoph. 
in Nub. V. 828.)  Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 23. t. li. 

p. 416. Sext. Empir. Pyrrhon. Hypoth. lib. 3. cap. 24. p. 182. 
' Aristoph. in Nub. v. 828. ' Schol. Aristoph. in Ran. v, 323. 
' Aristoph. in Av. v. 1073. Schol. ibid. Suid. in Smy^p' Jo- 
seph, in Appian. lib. 2. t. ii. p. 493. * Atben. lib. 13. cap. 0, 
p. 611. 
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The eye, when it surveys a meadow, perceires 
not the noxious plant that intermingles its poison 
amid the flowers, nor the modest flower which con- 
ceals itself beneath the herbage. Thus, in describing 
the islands which form a circle round Delos, it is 
not necessary that I should speak of the rocks scat- 
tered in the intervals between them, nor of several 
smaller islands which serve only to add an ornament 
to the gromid of the picture which is presented to 
your view. 

Their inhabitants are s^arated by the sea, but 
united by pleasure. They have festivals which are 
common to them, and which assemble them together^ 
sometimes in one place, and sometimes in another ; 
but these cease the moment our solemnities com- 
mence. Thus, according to Homer,** the gods sus- 
pend their profound deliberations, and arise from 
their thrones, when Apollo appears in the midst of 
them. ITie neighbonring temples are about to be 
deserted ; the divinities there adored permit the in- 
cense destined to them to be conveyed to Delos. 
Solemn deputations, known by the name of Theoru^y 
are charged with this illustrious commission. They 
bring them with choruses of bpys and maidens, who 
are the trinmph of beauty, and the principal orna- 
ment of our festivals. They repair hither from the 
coasts of Asia, the islands of the iEgean sea, the con- 
tinent of Greece, and the most distant countries/ 



^ Homer. Hymn, in ApoU. v. 4. * Thucyd. lib. 3. c. 104. 
CaUim. in Del. v. 279. Pausan. lib. 4. p. 287. 
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They arrive to the sound of musical instruments, to 
the voice of pleasure, and with all the pomp that 
taste and magnificence can fiunish. The vessels 
which bring them are covered with flowers ; chaplets 
of flowers are worn by the mariners and pilots ; and 
their joy is the more expressive, as they consider it 
as a religious duty to forget every care by which it 
may be destroyed or abated,** 

As Philocles ended, the scene every monient 
changed, and continually received new embellish- 
ments. The small fleets which bring the ofiPerings 
to Delos had already left the ports of Mycone and 
Rhenea, and other fleets appeared at a distance. 
An infinite number of vessels of every kind flew over 
the surface of the sea, resplendaoit with a thousand 
diflFerent colours. They were seen to issue from the 
channels which separate the islands, cross, pursue, 
and join each other. A fresh gale played in their 
purple sails, and the waves beneath their oars were 
covered with a foam which reflected the rays of the 
rising sun. 

At the foot of the mountain an immense multi- 
tude overspread the plain. The crowds of people ad- 
vanced, and fell back, with a motion resembling that 
of a field of com, when agitated by the wind ; and 
the transports of joy by which they were animated 
produced a vague and confused sound, that seemed 
to float, if I may so speak, over that vast body. 

While we surveyed this scene, which excited in 

* Spanh. in Hymn, in Del. p. 488, 
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us emotions not to be described, clouds of smoke 
covered the summit of the temple, and arose into the 
air. The festival is b^un, said Hiilocles ; the incense 
bums on the akar : and immediately, in the city, and 
in the plain, we heard a thousand voices exclaim : The 
festival is b^mi ; let ua hasten to the temple. 

In the temple we found the maidens of Delos, 
crowned with flowers, habited in resplendent robes, 
and adorned with ail the diarms^ of youth and beauty. 
Ismene, at llietr head, execixled the daace of th^ 
misfortunes of Latona,* and exhibited to our eyes 
wiiat she had mmg to us the day before. Her com- * 
paaioiis accompanied her motions with the sound of 
their voices and their lyres: but these no one heard; 
ev^Ei l^ey themselves suspended their song to admire 
Ismene. 

Sometimes riie fled from tibe anger of Juno, and 
then she seemed only to skim the ground ; at other 
times dbe remained motionless: and this rest 
painted still more expressively the anguish of her 
soul. 

Theagenes, in the character of Mars, was by his 
Boenaces to drive Latona from the banks of the Peneus. 
Bat when he behdd Ismene at his feet, in a stqppliant 
posture, he could only tarn away his eyes; while 
Ismene, powerfully afiected by even this appearance 
of severity, fainted away in the arms of her atten- 
dants. 

All present were greatly a^cted ; but the order 

* Ludan. de Salt. t. ii. p. 991. 
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of the ceremonies was not interrupted. At the same 
moment was heard a choms of boys, who, from their 
blooming and resplao^nt beauty, might have been 
taken for the sons of Aurora. While they sang a 
hymn in honour of Diana, the maidens of Ddos 
executed lively and agile dances/ The music, which 
regulated their steps, inspired them with a deUcious 
intoxication : they held garlands of flowers, and placed 
them with a trembling hand on an ancient statue of 
Venus, which Ariadne had brought from Crete, and 
Theseus dedicated in this temple.' 

Other concerts also reached our ears : these were 
the songs and music of the Theoriae of the isles of 
Rhenea and M ycone, who waited, under the portico, 
the moment when they might be admitted into the 
sacred place. We saw them, and imagined that we 
beheld the Hours aad SeasM^tis attending at the gate 
of the palace of the Sun. 

We also saw the Theoriae of Ceos and Andros 
land on the beach. It might have been said, at sight 
of them, that the Lores and Graces were come 
to establish their empire in one of the Fotrtonate 
Islands. 

From every side arrived solemn deputations, who 
made the air resound with sacred songs.^ They 
marshalled on the beadi tibe order of their procession, 
and slowly advanced towards the temple, in the midst 
of the acclamations of the muhitude who thronged 
around them. With their homage they presented to 

' Callim. in Del. r. 303. « Id. ibid. v. 306. Pausan. lib. 9. 
p. 793. Plut. in Thes. t. i. p. ^. ^ Pint, in Nic. t. i. p. 535. 
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the god the first fruits of their country ; * and these 
ceremonies, like fill those practised at Delos, were 
accompanied by dances, songs, and symphonies.^ 
On coming out of the temple, the Theoriae were 
conducted to houses supported at the expense of the 
* cities whose ofierings they brought.* 

The most distinguished poets of our time have 
composed hymns for this festival ; but their success 
.had not diminished the glory of the great men who 
had celebrated it before them. We seemed to be in 
the presence to their genii. Here were heard the 
harmonious songs of Olen of Lycia, one of the first 
who consecrated poetry to the worship of the gods ;*• 
there the gentle accents of Simonides ; "* and there 
the seducing notes of Bacchylides,* or the impetuous 
transports of Pindar ; '^ while, in the midst of this 
sublime harmony, the lofty strains of Homer inspired 
universal reverence.'' 

In the mean time, the Theoria of the Athenians 
was perceived at a distance. A numbier of light 
vessels seemed to sport round the sacred galley, like 
the daughters of Nereus, when tiiey follow the car 
of the sovereign of the seas. Their sails, whiter 
than snow, shone like the swans which wave their 
wings on the waters of the Cayster and M seander. 
At sight of them, some old men, who had with dif- 

i Callim. in Del. v. 278. * Lucian. de Salt. t. ii. p. 277. 
1 Herodot. lib. 4. cap. 35. " Id. ibid. CaHim. in Del, ▼. 305. 
Pausan. lib. 9. c. 27. p. 762.  Suid. in S/pvi J. • Schol. 
Callim. in Del. t. 28. «» Pindar. Isthm. 1. v. 4. Id. ap. 
Philon. de Mund. Incorr. p. 960. *> Thucyd. lib. 3. c. 104. 
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ficulty come down to the beach, regretted their 
yonthftd days, when Nicias, the general of the Athe- 
nians, was appointed to conduct the Theoria. He 
did not proceed with it, said they to us, immediately 
to Delos ; but brought it secretly to the isle of 
Rhenea, which you see before you/ The whole 
night was employed in erecting over the channel 
between the two islands a bridge, the materials of 
which, prepared long before, and richly gilt and 
painted, only required to be joined together. It was 
nearly four stadia^ in length, covered with superb 
carpets, and ornamented with garlands ; and on the 
day following, at early dawn, the Theoria crossed 
the sea, not like the army of Xerxes, to ravage and 
lay waste nations, but bringing to them pleasures in 
its train ; and that they might taste the first fruits of 
these, it remained long suspended over the waves, 
chanting sacred songs, and delighting all eyes with 
a glorious spectacle, which the sun will never again 
behold.' 

The deputation which we saw arrive had been 
almost entirely chosen from among the most ancient 
families of the republic. It was composed of several 
citizens who took the title of Theori;'^ of two 
choruses of boys and maidens,' to sing hymns and 
perform dances ; of certain magistrates, appointed to 

' Plut. in Nic. t. i. p. 525. * About 378 toises (3 furlongs 
and 146 yards).  Herodot. lib. 6. c. 87. t The Theorus 
was a sacred ambassador, appointed to offer sacrifices in the 
name of the city. (Suid. in 0gw^.) ' Plat, in Phaedon. t. i. 

p. 58. Xen. Memor. lib. 3. p. 7^5. 

VOL. VI. ^ 
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collect the tributes, and provide wHatever may be 
necessary for the Theoria;" and ten inspectors^ 
chosen by lot, who preside at the sacrifices : * for the 
Athenians Have usurped the superintendance of these; 
and it is in vain that the priests and magistrates of 
Delos urge their claims to rights which they are not 
in a condition to support by force/ 

This Theoria appeared with all that splendor' 
which might be expected from a city in which luxury 
is excessive. When it came before the god, it made 
an offering to him of a crown of gold of the value of 
fifteen hundred drachmas;** and soon after was 
heard the bellowing of a hundred oxen,** that fell 
beneath the sacred steel. This sacrifice was followed 
by a dance, in which the young Athenians represented 
the motion and wanderings of the island of Delos, 
while it was driven at the pleasure of the winds ovet 
the liquid plains of the sea.* Scarcely was this ended 
when the Delian youth joined them, to figure the 
windings of the labyrinth of Crete, in imitation of 
Theseus, who, after his victory over the Minotaur, 
had performed this dance near the altar.** 



" Tayl. Marm. Sand. p. 50. » Poll. lib. 8. cap. 9. § 107. 

p. 927. Etymol. in UpoK. Vales in Harpoor. et Mauss. Not. 
p. 132. ' Denaosth. de Cor. p. 495. Plut Apophtb. Lacon. 

t. ii. p. 230. * Xen. Memor. lib. 3. p. 765. • Marm. Sand, 
et Not. Tayl. p. 66. * 1350 livres. (5()Z. 10«.) *• Homer. 

Hymn, in Apoll. v. 57. Tayl. in Marm. Sand. p. 36. Corsin. 
Dissert, in Marm. Sand. p. 123. Id. Dissert. 6. in Append, ad 
Not. Graec. * Lucian. de Salt. tom. ii. p. 291. * Callim. in 
Del. V. 312. Plut. in Thes. t. i. p. 9. Poll. lib. 4. e. 14. § 101. 
p. 407. 
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Hioae who most distingdished themselves in 

bese- dances were rewarded with tripods of the value 

bf a thousand drachmas/ * which they consecrated to 

thiB god ; and their names were proclaimed by two 

faeralds^^ who came in the train of the Theoria. 

The whole expense to the republic for the prizes 
distributed to the conquerors, the presents and sa- 
crifices oflfered to the god, and the conveyance and 
maintenaiice of the Theoria, amounts to more than 
four talents.* The temple possesses, in the islands 
of Rheiiea and Delos, and in the continent of Greece, 
woods, hoiises, copper manufactures, and baths, 
which have been bequeathed to it by the piety of the 
people. This is the first liource of its riches ; the 
second is the interest of the sums which arise from 
these different possessions, and which, after having 
been collected in the treasury of the Artemisium,^ 
are placied out to use, either to individuals or the 
neighbouring cities.* The principal and interest, ad- 
cted to the fines for the crime of impiety, which are 
always applied to the use of the temple, amount, at 
the end of four years, to about twenty talents,*^ which 
it is the office of the three amphictyons, or treasu- 
f€ts, appointed by the senate of Athens, to collect, 
And from which they take a certain sum to defray a 

^iart of the expenses of the Theoria.^;}: When the 

» 

• Marm. iSand. et Not. Tayl. p. 68. ^ 900 livres (37^. lOs.). 
f Poll. lib. 9. c. 6. § 61. Athen. lib. 6 c. 6. p. «34. « Marm. 
Sand. * Append, ad Marm. Oxon. No. civ. p. '54. j Marm. 
Sand. f About 108,000 livres. (4500^) ^^ Marm. Sand. 

} See note I. 
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sacred procession had completed the ceremonies for 
which it had repaired to the altars, we were con- 
ducted to an entertainment given by the senate of 
Delos to the citizens of the island,^ who were seated 
promiscuously on the banks of the Inopus, and under 
trees which formed a kind of arbours over their 
heads. The whole company, devoted to pleasure, 
appeared desirous to express their joy in a thousand 
diflferent ways, and to communicate to us the impress 
sions which rendered them happy. A pure and uni- 
versal satisfaction reigned; and all celebrated with 
loud shouts the name of Nicias, who had first assem- 
bled the people in those delightful scenes, and as- 
signed a certain fund to perpetuate his benefaction. 

The remainder of the day was appropriated to 
exhibitions of another kind. Exquisite voices dis- 
puted with each other the prize of harmony ;" aftd 
combatants, armed with the cestus, that of wrest- 
ling." Boxing, leaping, and foot-racing, successively 
engaged our attention, and reminded us of what we 
had seen, some years before, at the Olympic games.* 
Towards the southern extremity of the island, a 
stadium had been traced out, around which were 
ranged the deputies of Athens, the senate of Delos, 
and all the Theoriae, habited in their superb robes. 
These beauteous youths presented a faithful image of 
the gods assembled on Olympus. 

Impetuous coursers, guided by Theagenes and his 

1 Plut. in Nic. t. i. p. 525. - Thucyd. lib.3. c. 104.  Ho- 
mer. Hymn, in ApoU. v. 149. * See Chap. XXXVIII. 
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competitors, entered the lists/ of which they several 
times made the circuit, and long disputed the victory ; 
till, as when the god of day, after having disengaged 
his chariot from the clouds, rapidly hastens to the 
west, Theagenes darted like lightning through the 
midst of his rivals, and reached the goal at the same 
instant that the sun terminated his career. He was 
crowned in the presence of a multitude of spectators, 
who had hastened from the neighbouring eminences, 
in the presence of almost all the beauties of Greece, 
and in the presence of Ismene, whose looks of com- 
placence gave him greater pleasure than those of 
men and gods. 

On the day following, the birth of Apollo was 
celebrated.^* Among the dances performed on this 
occasion, we saw a number of sailors dance round an 
altar, which they lashed violently with whips.'' After 
this extraordinary ceremony, the mystic sense of 
which we were unable to penetrate, other dances 
succeeded, intended to represent the sports which 
amused the god in his infancy. Those who danced 
had their hands bound behind them, and were to bite 
the bark of an olive-tree, consecrated by religion. 
Their frequent falls and irregular steps occasioned 
among the spectators violent bursts of laughter, 
which appeared indecent ; but we were told that this 
mirth was not considered as irreverent, or an offence 

• Thucyd. lib. 3. c. 104. ' Diog. Lafirt. lib. 3. § 3. * The 
7th of the month Thargelion, which corresponded to the 9th of 
May. •» Callim. in Del. v. 321. Schol. ibid. Hesych. in 
AijX8. Spanh. in Callim. t. ii. p. 520. 
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agiunst the majesty of the sacred ceremonies. In 
fact, the Greeks are persuaded that they cannot too 
much banish, from the adoration they render to the 
gods, all sadness and melancholy ; ' and hence it is 
that, in some places,' men and women are permitted 
to attack each other, in the presence of the altairs^ 
with the mo3t licentious and gross pleasa^itries. 

The sailors I have mentioned above were among 
the number of those foreign merchants whoiOi the 
situation of the island, the privileges it er^pys, the 
vigilant attention of the Athenians, and the celebrity 
of the festivals, b^ing in crowds to J)elos ;* whither 
they come to exchange their respective riches for 
the com. Mane, and commodities, of tlve neighbour- 
ing islands; for the scarlet linen tunics, which are 
made in the isle of Amorgos,"* the rich purple stuffs 
of Cos/ the highly esteemed alum of Melos,^ and 
the valuable copper that from time inmxemorial has 
been extracted from the mines of Delos, and of which 
are made elegant vases,' The island was become as 
it were the storehouse of the treasures of nations ; 
and near the place where they were collected, the 
inhabitants of Delos, obliged by an expres3 law to 
furnish water to the whole multitude of strangers,* 

• 

' Spanh. in Callim. t. ii. p. 521,. • Pa^Lsa^. lib. 7. c. 27. 
p. 596. * Strab. lib. 10. p. 486. " Hesych. et Etynaol. 
Magn. in *A|xo/5y. Eustath. in Dionys. Perieg. v. 526. Tour- 
nef. Voyag. t.i. p. 233. ' Horat. lib. 4. od. 13. ' Diod. 
Sic. lib. 5. p. 293. Plin. lib. 35. c. 15. t. ii. p. 714. Tournef. 
I. i. p. 156. " Plin. lib. 34. c. 2. t. ii. p. 640. Cicer. Orat. pro 
Rose. Amer. cap. 46. t. iv. p. 91.  Athen. lib. 4. cap. 22' 

p. 173. 
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set out, on long tables, cQ.kesy and eatables, prepared 

in hast^-* 

I studied with pleasure the different passions 

which opulence and necessity produced in places so 
little distant from each other; and was convinced 
that, to an attentive fioiind, no objects in nature are 
trivial. The Deliq-ns first discovered the secret of 
jkttening fowls, and derive a considerable profit from 
ibeir industry.*" I saw some persons, mounted on 
stages, who showed the people eggs, that they held 
in their hands, and distinguished by their form the 
kind of puUets by which they had been laid/ I had 
^oarcely turned my eyes on this singular scene, when 
I feit myself forcibly shook by a vigorous arm ; and, 
Ipoking roTind, was accosted by an Athenian sophist, 
"WJkib- whom I was slightly acquainted. — How ! said 
be, Anacharsis, are these objects worthy the atten- 
tion of a philosopher ? Come with me, and no longei: 
wa9te on such trifles your time, which ought to be 
devoted to more sublime speculations. He immedi- 
ately tQok me to an eminence where some other 
sophist^ discussed, with great heat, the subtle ques- 
tions of. the school of Megara/ The impetuous 
JSubulides of Miletuii, whom we had formerly seen 
^t Megara,* wan at their head, and had just advanced 

* It appears, from Athenaeus, that, during the festivals of 
Delos, they exposed in the market, lamb, pork, fish, anfi cakes^ 
in which they mixed cummin, a kind of grain resembling the 
seeds of fennel. •» Plin. lib. 10. c 50. t. i. p. 571. Columel. 
de Re Rustic, lib. 8. c. 3. Var.de Re Rust. lib. 3. c. 8. §9. 
* Cicer. in Lueull. c. 18. t. ii. p. 26 5 c. 26. p. 36. * Diog. 

La6rt. lib. 2. § 106. * See Chap. XXXVll. 
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this argament : " Whatever is at Megara, is not at 
Athens : bnt there are men at Megara^ therefore 
there are not men at Athens."' While the by- 
standers wearied themselves in vain to resolve this 
difficulty, a sudden shout announced the arrival of 
the Theoria of the Tenians, vsbo^ besides their own 
offerings, brought also those of the Hyperboreans. 

The latter people dwell towards the north of 
Greece;* they especially pay adoration to Apollo; 
and there is still to be seen at Delos the tomb of 
two of his priestesses, who came thither to add new 
rites to the worship of that god. They also preserve 
there, in an edifice dedicated to Diana, the ashes of 
the last Theori, whom the Hyperboreans sent to 
their island.^ They unfortunately perished ; and, 
since that event, that nation has sent the first fruits 
of their harvests through a foreign channel. A 
neighbouring tribe of the Scythians receive them 
from their hands, and transmit them to other nations, 
who convey them to the shores of the Adriatic sea, 
from whence they are carried to Epirus, traverse 
Greece, arrive at Euboea, and are brought to Tenos.** 

On the arrival of these sacred offerings, nothing 
was talked of but the wonders that are related of the 
country of the Hyperboreans : there the spring, youth, 
and health, perpetually reign ; and there, during ten 
complete centuries, men enjoy a tranquil life, in the 

• Diog. Lafirt. lib. 2. § 107. Id. in Chrys. lib. 7. § 187- 
'Mem. de TAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. vii. p. 113/ 1275 *• ^tviii. 
Hist. p. 192. « Herodot. lib. 4. c. 35. ^ Id. ibid. c. 33. 

Calliin. in Del. v. 283. 
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midst of festivals and pleasures.' But this happy 
country is situate at one of the extremities of the 
earth, as the garden of the Hesperides is at the other. 
Thus have men ever placed the abode of happiness 
in inaccessible regions. 

While the Greeks listened to these fictions, which 
enkindled all the ardour of their imagination, I was 
attentive to that forest of masts which appeared in 
the port of Delos. The fleets of the Theoriae pre- 
sented their prows to the shore, and these prows art 
had decorated with the symbols peculiar to each na- 
tion. Those of the Phthiotes were distinguished by 
the figures of Nereides. On the Athenian galley, 
Pallas was represented guiding a resplendent car; 
and the ships of the Boeotians were ornamented with 
an image of Cadmus holding a serpent.^ Some of 
these fleets were getting under sail'; but the beau- 
teous youths they carried back to their country were 
soon replaced by new beauties. Thus in the course 
of a long and serene night, some stars are lost in the 
west, while others rise in the east to replenish the 
skies. 

The festivals lasted several days ; the horse-races 
were frequently repeated. On the beach we saw the 
famous divers of Delos ' plunge into the sea, remain 
beneath its waves, float on its surface, display the 
image of combats, and justify, by their address, the 
celebrity they have acquired. 

i Pind. Pyth. od. 10. v. 63. Id. et Symonid. ap. Strab. lib. 15. 
p. 71 1. Plin. lib. 4. c. 12. t. i, p. 219. ^ Euripid. Iphig. in. 
Aul. V. 240. ' Diog. Lafirt. lib. 2. § 22. Id. lib. 9. § H. Suid. 
in A^A. 
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CHAPTER LXXVU. 

CONTINUATION OF THE VOYAGE TO DELOS. 
Marriage Ceremonies, 

Love presided at the festivals of Delos ; and the 
numerous youth which the god had assembled 
around him acknowledged no other laws than his. 
Sometimes in concert with Hymen, he crowned the 
constancy of faithful lovers ; sometimes he excited a 
tender languor and anxiety in hearts before insen- 
sible; and by these multiplied triumphs prepared 
the way for the most glorious of all— the marriage 
of Ismene and Theagenes. 

As I was witness t^ the ceremonies with which 
this union was accompanied, I shall proceed to relate 
them, and describe practices which the laws, custom, 
and superstition, have introduced, to provide for the 
security and happiness of the most sacred of engage- 
ments ; and if, in this account, so(ne apparently 
fiivolous circumstances should be found, they will 
acquire importance and dignity from the simplicity 
of the times from which they derive their origin. 

Silence and tranquillity began to be restored at 
Delos. The multitude of strangers diminished like 
a river, which, after having overflowed the plain, 
gradually retires into its bed. The inhabitants of 
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the island had risen before the dawn; they were 
crowned with flowers, and incessantly offered i^, in 

 

the temples, and before their houses, sacrifices to 
render the gods propitious to the marriage of Ismene." 
The moment when it was to be concluded was arrived. 
We were assembled in the house of Philocles : the 
door of the apartment of Ismene opened, and we saw 
her and Theagenes come out of it, followed by their 
parents, and a public officer," who had just drawn up 
the inatrument of their engagement. The conditions 
of this engagement were simple : in it no provision 
had been made for any discussion of interest between 
their relatives, nor any cause of divorce between the 
contracting parties ; and with respect to the marriage 
portion, as Theagenes was already related to Philocles, 
it was thought sufficient to mention a law of Solon, 
which, to prevent the property of a family from 
being carried out of it, enacts that heiresses shall 
marry their nearest kinsmep. 

We were dressed in magnificent habits, which 
we had received fit)m Ismf^ne.** That which Thea- 
genes wore was her own work. Her prnameats 
were, a necklace of precious stones, and a purp^ 
robe embroidered with gold. Both wore on their 
hair, which flowed on their shouldars, and was peiv 
fumed with essences,** crowns of poppy, sesamum, 
and other plants sacred to Venus."^ Thus habited, 

" Charit. de Cho^r. et Callir. Amor. lib. 3. p. 44. " Theodr. 
Prodr. de Rhod. et posicl. Amor. lib. 3. p. 450. • Aristoph. 

in Plut. V. 529. Schol. ib. in Av. v. 671. Achill. Tut. lib. 2. 
p. 85. P AristQph. in Plut. ibid. * Eurip. ip Jphig. in Aul. 
V. 903. Schol. Aristoph. in Pac. v. 869) in Av. v. 159. Scjipl. ib. 
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they mounted a chariot,"^ and proceeded towards the 
temple. Ismene had Theagenes on her right, and 
on her left a friend of Theagenes, who was to follow 
him in this ceremony.* The people who thronged 
around them scattered flowers and perftunes in their 
way.* They cried out : These are not mortals ; it is 
Apollo and Coronis ; it is Diana and Endymion ; it 
is Apollo and Diana! They sought to procure us 
favourable omens, and to prevent such as were of 
evil portent. One said: I saw this morning two 
turtles long hover in the air, and at length rest toge- 
ther on a branch of that tree. Another said : Drive 
away the solitary crow, and let her go far hence to 
mourn the loss of her faithful companion ; for she 
brings the most ill-boding of auguries.'' 

The bride and bridegroom were received at the 
gate of the temple by a priest, who presented to each 
of them a branch of ivy, the symbol of the bonds by 
which they were to be for ever united.'' He then 
conducted them to the altar, where every thing was 
prepared for the sacrifice of a heifer to Diana,^ to 
the chaste Diana, whom, as well as Minerva.' and 
the other divinities who had never submitted to the 
yoke of Hymen, they thus endeavoured to appease. 
They also employed Jupiter and Juno, whose union 

'Euripid. in Helen, v. 728. Suid. in Zevyog. Lueian. de 
Conv. t. iii. p. 450. • Suid. ibid. Poll. lib. 10. cap. 7. § 33. 

Eustath. in Iliad, lib. 6. torn. ii.p. 652. lin. 45. ' Charit. de 
Choer. et Call. Amor. lib. 3. p. 44. * Mii^n. de Animal, lib. 3. 
c. 9. Horus. Apoll. Hieroglyph. 8. * Theod. Prodr. de Rhod. 
et Dosicl. Amor. lib. 9. page 422. ' Eurip. Jphtg. in Au). 
r. 1110. » Potter, Archaeol. Graec. lib. 4. c. 11. p. (510. 
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and loves shall be eternal;* the Heavens and the 
Earth, the concurrence of which produces fertility 
and plenty ; ^ the Parcae, because they hold in their 
hands the life of mortals ; ' the Graces, because they 
embellish the pleasures of happy marriages ; and, 
lastly, Venus, from whom Love derives his birth, 
and who bestows happiness on mortals/ 

The priests, after having examined the entrails of 
the victims, declared that the gods approved the mar- 
riage. To conclude the ceremonies, we proceeded 
to the Artemisium, where the lovers deposited each 
a lock of their hair on the tomb of the last Theori 
of the Hyperboreans. That of Theagenes was wound 
about a handful of grass, and that of Ismene round 
a spindle.* This custom reminded them of the first 
institution of marriage, at which time it was intended 
to signify that the husband was to be occupied in 
Ae labours of the field, and the wife to manage the 
household affairs. 

Philocles now took the hand of Theagenes, and, 
joining it to the hand of Ismene, pronounced these 
words : " I bestow on you my daughter, that you 
may give legitimate citizens to the republic."^ — The 
bride and bridegroom then swore to each other an 
inviolable fidelity; and their parents, after having 
received their oaths, ratified them by new sacii* 
fices.* 

 Aristoph. in Thermoph. v. 982. Schol. ibid. Poll. lib. 3. 
c. 3. Suid. in TfXela. * Procl. in Tim. lib 5. p. 393. lin. 36. 
* Poll. lib. 3. c. 3. *EtymoL Magn. in ra«.TjA. • Herodot. 
lib. 4.C. 34. Callim. in Del. v. 396. ^ Menander. ap. Clem. 
Alex. Strom, lib. 3. p. 503. « Meurs. Lect. Att. lib. 3. c. 1. 
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Night began to come on when we came out of 
the temple to l^tum to the house of Theagenes. 
The procession, lighted by numberless toi^ches was 
accompanied by bands of musicians and dancers ; ^ 
the house was hung with garlands, and splendidly 
illuminated.' 

As soon as the new-married couple set their feiet 
on the threshold of the door, a basket of fruit was, 
for a moment, placed on their heads,'' as a presage of 
the plenty they were to enjoy. We at the same time 
heard the name of Hymenaeus re-echoed on all sides, 
lliis was a young man of Argos, who formerly re- 
stored to their country some Athenian maidens who 
had been taken by pirates. He obtained for his 
reward one of the captives, of whom he was passion- 
ately enamoured ; and since that time the Greeks 
contract no marriage without celebrating his me- 
mory."* 

These acclamations followed us into the banquet- 
ing hall, and continued during the supper ; when some 
poets entered, and recited epithalamiums. 

A child, half covered with branches of halvthom 
and oak, appeared with a basket of loaves, and sang 
a hymn beginning with these words : *' I have 
changed my foirmer state for a happier.'*" The Athe- 
nians sing this hymn at one of their festivals, to 

^ Homer. Iliad, lib. 18. v. 491. Hesiod. Scut. Here. v. 575. 
EuHp. in Alcest. v. 915. Id. in Hielen. v. 7^8. * Hesiod. 
iEthlbp. lib. 6. p. ^7S, ^ Pierr. Grav. de Stoch. planch. 70. 

1 Homer, ibid. Anacr. od. 18. Callim. in. Del. v. 296. " Mem. 
de TAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. ix. p. 307.  Hesych. ct Suid. 

in''E<j)uyov. 
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celebrate the time in which their ancestors, who had 
before fed on wild fruits, enjoyed in society the gifts 
of Ceres. They sing it likewise at marriages, to 
signify that men, after having left their wild state in 
the woods, enjoyed the sweets of love. Female 
dancers, habited in light robes, and crowned with 
myrtle, afterwards entered, and expressed by their 
motions the transports, tender langnor, and intoxica- 
tion, of the most delicious of passions. 

When this dance was ended, Leucippe lighted the 
nuptial torch,** and conducted her daughter to the 
apartment prepared for her. A number of symbols 
reminded Ismene of the duties which were formerly 
annexed to the new condition of life on which she 
entered. She carried one of those earthen vessels in 
which barley is parched : ^ one of her attendants held 
a sieve, and over the door was hung an instrument 
used to bruise grain." ITie new married couple ate 
of a fruit, the sweetness of which was considered as 
the emblem of their union.** 

In the tneto time, giving a loose to the transports 
of an immoderate joy, we raised tumultuous shouts, 
and besieged the door, which was defended by a 
faithful friend of- Theagenes.' A number of young 
persons danced to the music of several instrumeiits. 
This noise was at length interrupted by the Theoria 
from Corinth, who had tmdertaken to sing the even- 

*£urip. in Iphi^. in AuL t. 733. Id. in Phoeniss. v. 346. 
' Poll. lib. 1. cap. 12. § 246. « Id. lib. 3. c.3. § 37. ' Plut. in 
Solon, t. i. p. 89. Id, in Conjug. Precept, t. ii. p 13fi. • Poll, 
ibid. 
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ing hymeneal. After having congratulated Theage- 
nes, they added :^ 

^^ We are in the spring of our years ; we are the 
fairest of the maidens of Corinth, so renowned for 
their beauty ; " yet is there not one of us, O Ismene ! 
whose charms can compare to thine/ Lighter than 
the Thessalian courser, exalted above her compa- 
nions like the lily, the pride of the garden, Ismene is 
the ornament of Greece. All the loves are enthroned 
in her eyes, and all the arts live under her fingers. 
O maid! O charming woman! to-morrow will we 
repair to the enameUed mead, and cull flowers to 
compose for thee a crown : we will hang it on the most 
beautiftil of the neighbouring plane-trees, under the 
shade of which we will pour forth perfumes in thy 
honour, and on its bark we will inscribe these words : 
Offer to tne your incense^ for I am the tree of Ismene, 
We salute thee, happy bride ! we salute thee, happy 
bridegroom ! May Latona give you sons who shall re- 
semble you !— -May Venus ever animate you with her 
fires ! — May Jupiter bestow on your children's child- 
ren the felicity which surrounds you ! Repose in the 
bosom of pleasure, and henceforth breathe only the 
most tender love. We will return with the morn- 
ing's dawn, and again will we sing:. O Hymen^ 
Hymenaeus, Hymen !" 

The next day, as soon as it was light, we repaired 
to the same place, and heard the maidens of Corinth 
sing the following hymeneal.^ 

I Theocr. Idyll. 18.  Anacr. Od. 32. '^ Theocr. ibid, 
y Theod. Prodr. Amor. p. 465. 
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" We celebrate you in our songs, O Venus, 
ornament of Olympus ! Love, the delight of the earth ! 
and thou, O Hymen, source of life ! we celebrate you 
in our song, Love, Hymen, Venus ! O Theagenes, 
awake ; turn your eyes on your love ! Youthful fa- 
vourite of Venus, happy and worthy husband of 
Ismene; O Theagenes! awake; tarn your eyes on 
your spouse ; survey the splendor of her beauty, the 
animated freshness which embellishes all her charms. 
The rose is the queen of flowers, Ismene is the queen 
of beauties." — Already her trembling eyelid opens to 
the rays of the sun. O Theagenes; happy and 
worthy husband of Ismene, awake T 

This day, which the two lovers considered as 
that on which they began to live, was almost entirely 
employed, on their part, in receiving the affectionate 
congratulations of the inhabitants of the island on 
their marriage. All their friends might make them 
presents : they also made presents to each other ; and 
received, in conjunction, those of Philocles, the father 
of Theagenes. They were brought with great cere- 
mony. A child in a white robe opened the procession, 
bearing a lighted torch; next came a girl with a 
basket on her head: she was followed by several 
domestics, who carried vessels of alabaster, boxes of 
perfumes, different kinds of essences,' odorous oint- 
ments,* and a variety of those luxuries which a taste 
for convenience and elegance has converted into 
necessaries. 

 Harpocr. in 'AvoxaX. * Hesych. et Suid. in 'EirauA. 
Eustath. in Iliad, lib. 34. t. ii. p. 1337. lin 44. 

VOL. VI. G 
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In the evening Ismene was carried back to her 
fath^ ; andj less in conformity with custom than to 
ftxpr^ss her real sentiments^ testified to bim the regret 
»h^ m at leaving her paternal house : the next day she 
.wai ice^tored to her hnsband ; and^ from that moment^ 
nothing has intermpted their mutual felicity. 
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CHAPTER. LXXVIIL 

CONTINUATION OF THE VOYAfiE TO DELOS. 

On Happiness, 

a 

Philocles, with a heart of the greatest sensibility^ 
possessed an exquisite judgment and extensive 
knowledge. In his youth he had frequented the 
schools of the most celebrated philosophers of Greece; 
and, improved by their lessons, but still more by his 
own reflection, he had composed a system of conduct 
which difiused tranquillity through his own soul, 
and promoted peace and satisfaction among all around 
him. We incessantly studied this singular man^ to 
whom each inoment of his life was a moment of 
happiness. 

One day, as we wandered about the island, we 
met with this inscription, on a little temple of Latona: 
" Nothing is more excellent than justice^ more to be de- 
sired than healthy or more delightful than the possession 
of the object zee hve.^ This, said I, is the maxim which 
Aristotle once censured in our hearing: he alleged 
that the epithets contained- in it ought not to be se- 
parated, and that they are Only applicable to happi- 
ness.'* And, in fact, happiness is certainly what is 

* Aristot. dc Mor. lib. 1. c, 9. t. ii. p. 11. Id. Eodem. lib. 1. 
c. l.p. 195. 
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most excellent, most to be desired, and most delight- 
fill. But to what purpose is it to describe its effects ? 
It would be of much greater importance to discover 
how it may be obtained. That, replied Philocles, is 
little known ; for, to arrive at it, all men choose dif- 
ferent paths, and all differ in opinion respecting the 
nature of the sovereign good. Sometimes they make 
it consist in the enjoyment of every pleasure, and 
sometimes in the exemption from every pain.*" Some 
have endeavoured to comprise its characteristics in 
short maxims ; such is the sentence you have just 
read ; and such the song which is frequently sung at 
table, and in which happiness is made to consist in 
health, beauty, riches lawfiilly acquired, and youth 
enjoyed in the bosom of friendship."* Others, besides 
these precious gifts, require strength of body, cou- 
rage, justice, prudence, temperance, and, in a word, 
.the possession of every good and every virtue.** But 
as the greater part of these advantages do not depend 
on ourselves, and as we should not even find every 
wish precluded by their union, it is manifest that they 
do not essentially constitute that species of felicity 
which is adapted to each man in particular. 

In what then does happiness consist? impatiendy 
exclaimed one of our company. How wretched is 

* Aristot. Maga. Mor. lib. 2. c. 7. p. 180. Democr. ap La^rt. 
lib. 9. § 45. Id. ap. Stob. serm. 1. p. 4. * Plut. in Georg. 

t. i. p. 451. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 4. p. 574. Athen. lib. 15. 
c. 14. p. 694. Stob. serm. 101. p. 559. * Ap. Plat, de Leg. 

lib. 2. t. ii. p. 661. Ap. Aristot. de Rliet. lib. 1. c. 5. t. ii. p. 522. 
* Plutarch mentions one Scopas of Tbessaly, who made happi^ 
ness consist in superfluity. (In. Cat t. i. p. 346. £.) 
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the lot of mortals^ if incessantly compelled to pursue 
happiness^ they are ignorant of the path they ought 
to choose ! — Alas ! replied Philocles, they are surely 
much to be pitied. Cast your eyes around you; in 
every place, in every condition of life, you will hear 
only complaints and lamentations, and only behold 
men tormented with the desire of happiness, and by 
passions which prevent their attaining it ; unsatisfied 
by pleasure, without fortitude under suiferings, almost 
equally opj^ressed by disappointment and enjoyment, 
incessantly murmuring at their lot, and unable to 
quit a life the burden of which they find insupport- 
able. 

Was it then merely to cover the earth with miser- 
able creatures that mankind was created ? and do the 
gods take a cruel pleasure in persecuting such a 
fi^ble race of beings as we are ? To this I can never 
assent: our reproaches are due to ourselves alone. 
Let us inquire what idea we entertain of happiness. 
Is it not that of a state in which our desires, perpe-^ 
tually reviving, shall be continually satiated ; which 
shall be diversified according to the diffa*ence of in- 
clinations, and the duration of which it shall be in 
our power to prolong at pleasure ? ^ But the eternal 
order of nature must be changed before such a state 
can be the lot of any moribal. Thus to desire happi- 
ness which shall be unchangeable, and without any 
mixture of alloy, is to desire what cannot exist ; but 
what, for that very reason, more excites our wishes, 
since nothing appears to us more desirable than to 

' Plat, de Leg. lib. ^. t. ii. p. 661. 
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triumph orer obstacles whicK are, or which apt)ear 
to be, insurmountable. 

Invariable laws, too profound for our feeble re- 
searches to explain, decree that good shall be unin- 
terruptedly mingled with evil^ in the general system 
of nature, and that the beings which make a part of 
this great whole, which, as a whole, is so admirable^ 
but so incomprehensible, and sometimes so terrify- 
ing, in its parts, shall partake of this mixture, and 
experience continual vicissitudes. On this condition 
has life been bestowed on us* From the moment in 
which we receive it we are condemned to a conti* 
nual alternation of good and evil, pleasures and pains» 
If you inquire the reason of this our unhappy lot, 
some will perhaps answer that the gods intend, to 
bestow on us real good, and not pleasures ; that they 
only grant us the latter to ccnnpel us to receive the 
former ; and that, to the greater part of mortals, the 
sum total of good would be infinitely, greater than 
that of evil, if they were wise enough to jrefer to the: 
former the agreeable sensati<»i$ they experience,, and 
the moments they enjoy wluch are exempt from 
trouble and disquietude. Such a system may;80me- 
times suspend our murmurs, but tiie cause of thean 
will ever remain ; for, in fact, pain and misery exist; 
cox earth, and consume the days of the greater part of 
men ; and even though only one single mortal shoidd- 
sufier, and though he should suffer but for a single 
moment during his whole life, still that moBSuent of 
pain would be to us the most incomprehensible and 
distressing of mysteries. 
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What thea is the result of these reflections? 
Ought we to plunge blindly into the torrent which 
hurries away^ and insensibly destroys all beings ; to 
present onrselyes without resistaxice^ and as victims 
of fatality, to the evils by which we art menaced ; 
and to renounce, in fine, tibiat hope which is the 
greatest and even the only good the greater part of 
our fellow-mortals can experience ? Certainly not. I 
wish that you should be happy, but so far only as it 
is permitted yon to be. I wish you not that chime- 
rical happiness the hope of which is the source of 
the misery of the human race, but a happiness suited 
ta our present condition, and the more solid, since it 
is in bur power to render it independeast of men and 
of events. 

Th^ attainment of this is sometimes facihtated by 
the natural disposition ; and we may even say that 
certain minds are only bappy became they were bom 
happy. Others cannot struggle at once against their 
disposition and external obstacles, without long abid 
unintermitted application of mind ; for, said a» an- 
cient' philosopher, ^^ Hie gods sell us happiness for 
labour, which is its price." ' But this mental labour 
requires not more efforts than the projects and exer- 
tion by which we are incessantly agitated ; and which, 
after all, have only for their object an imaginary 
happiness. 

Hiiloiles, having thu» spokenr, remained silent. 
He had not, he said, sufficifent leisufe/nor suHiciient 
abiikies, to reduce into a system- the obl^ervatiofis he 

» Epicharn. ap. Xen. Memor. lib. *Z. p. 7^7. 
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had made on so important a subject. Deign at leasts 
said Philotas, to communicate to tis, without too 
scrupnlonsly regarding order or connection, those 
which may accidentally suggest themselves to you. 
Condescend to inform us by what means you have 
attained to this state^ at which you cannot have ar- 
rived but after a long succession of experiments and 
errors, 

O Philocles ! exclaimed the youth Lysis ; the 
zephyrs seem to sport among the branches of this 
plane-tree, the air is filled with the odours of the 
flowers that hasten to disclose their beauties, these 
vines begin to entwine their tender shoots around 
the myrtles which they will quit no more ; the flocks 
that bound in the meadows, the birds that chant their 
loves, the instronients that rewound through the val- 
leys, all things that I see and hear, fill me with de- 
light and transport Ah, Philocles! we were created 
for happiness: I fe?l that we were, in the delicious 
and heartfelt emotions which I experience. If you 
are acquainted with the art of perpetuating ' these, 
it iis a crime to conceal it from us under the veil of 
mystery. 

You remind me, replied Philocles, of the early 
years of my life. I still regret the time when, like 
you, I resigned myself with enthusiasm to the im- 
pressions I received. Nature, to which I was yet 
unaccustomed, appeared to my eyes arrayed in inde- 
scribable charms ; and my soul, new to every plea- 
surable sensation, seemed ardently alive to the most 
delicious sensibility. 
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. I waft yet unacquainted with men, and ims^ined 
I found in their words and actions that innocence 
and simplicity which reigned in my own heart. I 
believed them all just, sincere, capable of friendship, 
what they ought to be, and what I in reality was. 
Above all, I believed that they were humane; for 
experience is especially necessary to convince us that 
they are not so. 

Under this delusion I entered into the world. 
The politeness for which the societies of Athens are 
distinguished, the expressions which the desire of 
pleasing inspires,^ those efiusions of the heart which 
cost so little and flatter so much — all these deceitful 
externals had but too many charms for a man who 
had not yet proved their real worth. I met seduc- 
tion halfway; and attributing to agreeable connec- 
tions the sentiments and claims of friendship, gave 
myself up without reserve to the pleasure of loving 
and being beloved. The pretended friends I thus 
made choice of, without a prudent examination, oc- 
casioned me much injury, and abandoned me, some 
from interest, and others from jealousy and fickle- 
ne8s. The surprise and grief I felt, forced my eyes 
to overflow with tears. At length, having experi- 
enced every kind of injustice and perfidy, I saw 
myself C€»lstrained, afiter repeated struggles, to re- 
nounce that confidence, so dear to my heart, which 
I had indiscriminately reposed in all mankind.^ This 

* Plat, de Leg. lib. 1. torn. ii. p. 643. , Aristot. de Rhet. 
lib. 2. c. 12. p. 564. 
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sacrifice cost me more than any odier I made in my 
life ; I still shudder at the remembrance of it ;^ so 
violent were my feelings^ that they hnrried me into 
the opposite extreme.^ I hardened my hearty che- 
rished distrust and hatred with a kind of savage 
pleasure^ and lived a wretched life. At length I 
called to mind that, among the muhitude of opinicHis 
that are entertained concerning the nature of happi- 
ness^ some who are held in greater esteem for their 
wisdom than others teach that it consists in pleasure, 
or in the practice of virtue, and the exercise of an 
CTtlightened reason.^ I determined, therefore, to seek 
mine in pleasure* 

. I shall suppress the particulard of the extrava^ 
gizices of my youth, to hasten to the moment that 
brought them to a period. Being in Sicily, I went 
to visit one of the principal inhabitants of Syracuse, 
who was spoken of as the happiest man of his time. 
His appearance shocked me. Though he was yet in 
the prime of life, he bad every appearance of decrepi-r 
tude. He was surrounded by mosicians, who wearied 
bim with celebrating bis virtues^^^-and beautiful female 
slaves, who, by their dances, kindled in his eyes at in- 
tervals a gloomy and dying fire. When we were alone, 
I said to him : I congratulate you : ytm have discover- 
ed the rare secret of perpetually retaining with ycm 
pleasure^ who, though so fugitive to withers, is with 
yoiV a constant guest. — Pleasure a constant guest with 

^ Plat, in Phsdon. toiti. i. p. 89. ^ Aristot. Eudem. lib. 1. 
e. 1. t. ii. p. 195. 
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me ! replied he^ in a rage ; I know it not : I snffer 
all the despair which the absence of it occasions. 
This is the only sentiment which remains with me^ 
and which will soon complete the destruction of a 
body overwhelmed with pain and evils. I endea- 
voured to inspire him with fortitude; but I found 
that his mind was degraded and brutish^ without 
principles^ and without resources. I afterwards 
learned that he had never blushed at the acts of 
injustice he had committed, and that he every day 
wasted the fortune of his children with foolish pro- 
fusion. 

The example of this man, and the disgust which 
I on different occasions experienced^ deUvered me 
from the intoxication in which I had for some years 
lived, and determined me to seek- tranquillity in the 
practice of virtue, and the exercise of my reason. I 
cultivated both with ardour ; but I was again on the 
point of passing to the opposite extreme. The too 
great austerity of my virtue sometimes filled me with 
indignation against society; and, from a too rigid 
attachment to what I esteemed reason, I was. inclined 
to consider all objects as indifferent. An accidental 
event freed me from both these errors. 

I beeame acquainted^ at Thebes, with a disciple of 
So(3rates,t whose probity I. had heard much extolled. 
I. WBM struck with the sublimity of his principles, as 
well ) as • with the regularity of his conduct. But he 
had gradually introduced so mueh superstition and 
fanaticism into the virtue he inculcated, that he oiight 
lie reproached, with permitting in himself no frailty. 
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nor allowing any indulgence for others. He became 
peevish, suspicious, and often unjust; the qualities 
of his heart were esteemed, but his company was 
generally avoided. 

A short time after, being at Delphi, at the cele- 
bration of the Pythian games, I perceived, hi a 
gloomy alley, a man who had the reputation of being 
a person of great knowledge and intelligence. He 
^ appeared to me overwhelmed with chagrin. I have 
dissipated, said he to me, by the exertions of reason, 
the illtisions of all things in life. I was bom with 
all the advantages that can flatter vanity ; but, instead 
of enjoying them, I wished to analyse them; and, 
from that moment, riches, birth, and personal graces, 
appeared to me only as vain titles which chance had 
distributed among men. I attained to the first offices 
of magistracy in the republic, but was disgusted with 
the difficulty I found in doing good, and the ease 
with which it was in my power to do mischief. I 
sought glory in battle, and dyed my hands in the 
blood of the unfortunate, till I shuddered at my bar- 
barous fury. I cultivated the sciences and arts : 
philosophy filled me with doubts: I found in elo- 
quence only the perfidious art of deceiving men ; and 
in poetry, music, and painting, only the puerile arts 
of amusing them. I aspired to obtain the esteem of 
the public ; but seeing around me a multitude of .hy- 
pocrites, who, by their pretences to virtue, secured its 
applause, without danger of detection, I grew care- 
less of the public and its esteem. Nothing was now 
left me but a life deprived of every charm> actuated 
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by no motive, and which was only a tedious repe- 
tition of the same actions and the same wants. 

Wearied of my existence,. I travelled into distant 
countries. The pyramids of Egypt, at the first view, 
filled me with astonishment ; but immediately after, 
I compared the pride of the monarchs who had 
erected them, to that of a pismire who should heap 
up some grains of sand in a pathway to leave to pos- 
terity some traces of his passage. The great king of 
Persia gave me a place at his court, and his subjects 
fell prostrate at my feet. Their excessive meanness 
only showed me the excess of their ingratitude. I 
returned to my country, neither admiring nor esteem- 
ing any thing, and, by a fatal consequence, no longer 
capable of loving any thing. When I became sensi- 
ble of my error, it was no longer in my power to 
remedy it : but, though I do not feel a very lively 
affection for my fellow men, I wish my example may 
prove a lesson to you ; for from you I have nothing 
to fear, since I have never been so unfortunate as to 
render you any service. When I was in Egypt, I 
was acquainted with a priest who, after having past 
his life in gloomy researches, endeavouring to pene- 
trate the origin and end of all things, said to me, 
with a sigh : Woe to him who shall attempt to lift 
up the veil of Nature ! And I will say : Woe to the 
man who shall draw aside the veil of society : woe 
to him who shall reftise to yield to that theatrical 
illusion which our prejudices and necessities have 
diifiised over all objects ! Soon shall his soul, en- 
feebled and languishing, find itself plunged in thr 
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abysiEl of nihility, the most dreadftil of all ptmish' 
ments. At these words tears fell from his eyes, and 
he hastened to conceal himself in a neighbouring 
wood. 

Yon know with what precaution vessels shun 
those rocks which have occasioned the shipwreck of 
the first navigators. Thus, in my travels, I endea* 
voured to derive advantage from the errors of toy 
fellow mortals. From th^m I learned, what I might 
have been taught by the least reflection, but what can 
never be properly known but by experience- that 
the excess of reason and virtue is almost as dangerous 
as excess in pleasures;" that nature -has given us 
propensities which it is as dangerous to extinguish as 
to exhaust by inordinate gratification; that society 
had claims to my services, and that I ought to labour 
to acquire its esteem ; in fine, that to arrive at this 
desirable end, which incessantly showed itself and 
fled before me, it was my duty to calm that inquie- 
tude which I felt in my soul, and which continually . 
drew it out of itself. 

I had never studied the symptoms of this inquie-- 
tnde. I perceived that in animals it was limited to 
the preservation of life and the propagation of the 
species, but that in man it subsisted after the satisfy- 
ing of the first desires, and that among enlightened 
nations it was more general than among those which 
are rude and ignorant ; and much more powerfrd and 
tyrannical among the rich than among the poor. It 

" Aristot. de Mor. lib. S. c. 3. t ii. p. Ip* 
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i» therefore the luxury of thoughts and desires that 
poisons our existence: it is that insatiable luxury 
that is tormented in idleness^ that to maintain itself 
feeds on our passions^ and irritates them incessantly, 
though it gathers from them only disagreeable fruits. 
But why should we not furnish it with more salutaty 
aitiments ? why should i^e not consider the agitation 
which we experience even in the satiety of pleasures 
and enjoyments as a motion impressed by nature on 
our hearts^ to force them to approach each other^ and 
find tranquillity in mutual union ? 

O humanity! sublime and generous inclination! 
which announces tfiyself in our infancy by the trans- 
ports of tenderness and simplicity ; in youth, by the 
temerity of a blind confidence; and through the 
whole course of our lives, by the readiness with 
which we contract new connections ! O voice of 
Nature, which resoundest from one end of the uni- 
verse to the other, which fiUest us with remorse 
when we oppress our fellow-creatures, and inspirest 
us with the purest pleasure when we administer to 
them comfort! O Love! O Friendship! O Benefi- 
cence ! inexhaustible sources of delicious pleasures : 
men are only unhappy because they refuse to listen 
to you. O ye gods, authors of these most valuable 
benefits ! Instinct might, no doubt, by bringing to- 
gether beings overwhelmed with wants and evils, 
have afforded a transient support to their weak- 
ness : but infinite goodness like yours could alone 
have formed the plan of tmiting us by the charm 
of sentiment, and difiusing through those extensive 
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associations which cover the earth a warmth capable 
of eternising their duration. 

Yet, instead of cherishing this sacred fire, wc 
suffer frivolous dissensions and mean interest conti^ 
finally to damp its flame. If we should be told that 
two strangers, cast by chance on a desert island, had 
found in the society of each other a pleasure which 
indemnified them for being secluded from the rest of 
the world ; if we should be told that there exists a 
fainily entirely occupied in strengthening the ties of 
consanguinity by the bonds of friendship; if we 
should be told that there exists, in some corner of 
the earth, a people who know no other law than that 
of loving each other, nor any other crim^. than that 
of being wanting in mutual affection ; who would 
think of commiserating the lot of these two strangers? 
who would not wish to appertain to that family? who 
would not desire to fly to that happy climate? O 
mortals, ignorant and unworthy of your destiny ! to 
obtain happiness, it is not necessary to cross the 
seas ; it may be found in all conditions of life, at all 
times, in all places, within yourselves, around you, 
and wherever you mutually love. 

This law of nature, too much disregarded by gur 
philosophers, was not neglected by the legislator of 
a powerful nation. Xenophon, speaking to me on a 
certain occasion of the education of the Persian youth, 
told me that, in their public schools, a tribunal was 
instituted, before which they came mutually to accuse 
each other of their faults ; and that ingratitude was 
punished by it with the utmost severity. He added;^ 
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that under the name of ungrateful the Persians in- 
cluded all those, who were guilty of oflFences towards 
the gods, their relatives, their country, or their 
friends." This law is admirable; since it not only 
enjoins the practice of all our duties, but likewise 
renders them amiable by ascending to their origin. 
In fact, if they caiiknot be transgressed without our 
becoming ungrateful, it follows that it is our duty to 
fulfil them from a motive of gratitude; and thence 
results this noble and beneficial principle, that we 
ought only to act from sentiment. 

But this doctrine is not to be held forth to those 
who, hurried away by violent passions, acknowledge 
no restraint; nor to those frigid minds who, con- 
centered in themselves, feel only their ovm personal 
griefs. The former are to be pitied : they are made 
more for the happiness of others than their own.* 
We might, perhaps, be tempted to envy the lot of 
the latter ; for, if we could join with fortune and 
health a profound indifference for our fellow-crea- 
tures, which yet should be disguised under the ap- 
pearance of regard, we should obtain a happiness 
fbnnded alone on the moderate pleasures of sense, 
and which, perhaps, would be less subject to cruel 
vicissitudes. But does it depend on ourselves to be 
indifferent ? If we had been destined, to live in soli- 
tude on Mount Caucasus, or in the deserts of Africa, 
perhaps Nature would not have given us a heart of 
sensibility ; but, had she bestowed it on us, rather than 

°Xen. de Instit, p. 4, 
VOL. VI. I 
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not have loved, we should have endeavoured to fix 
our affection, and exercise our benevolence, on tigers 
and on stones. 

We are, therefore, enforced to submit to our 
destiny ; and, since our heart requires to be expand- 
ed, far from seeking to confine it within itself, let us 
increase, if possible, the warmth and activity of its 
motions; and, by giving them a proper direction, 
prevait its wanderings. 

I do not propose my example as a rule ; but you 
have wished to be imRnmed of the system of my life. 
It was by studying the kw of the Persians ; by draw- 
ing closer and closer the ties which unite us with the 
gods, our relatives, our country, and our friends, 
that I have found the secret of at once frilfiliing the 
duties of my condition, and satisfying the desires of 
my soul. Thus also was it that I learned, that 
the more we tive for others, the more we live for 
ourselves.* 

Philocles then enlarged on the necessity of eaHing 
to the aid of our reason and virtue an authority that 
may support their weakness. He showed to what a 
degree of power the soul may raise itself; wiiich, 
considering all the events of life as so many laws 
that have emanated from the greatest and wisest of 
legislators, is obliged to struggle either against mis- 
fortune or prosperity. You will be useful to men, 
added he, if your piety be only the fruit of reflexicm ; 
but if you are so happy as to have it become a «enti- 

! Plat, epist. 9. t. iii. p. 358. 
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ment^ you will feel a more delightful pleasure in the 
good you shall do uuto them, and more consolation 
imder the injustice they may make you suffer. 

He was continuing to explain these truths^ wh^i 
he was interrupted by a Cretan youth, one of our 
friends, named Demophon, who had for some time 
assumed the title of Philosopher. He suddenly 
joined us ; and inveighed against religious opinions 
wilii so much heat and ccmtempt, that Philocles 
thought it incumbent on him to endeavour to bring 
him to a juster manner of thinking; But I shall 
reserve that part of die conversation in which this 
subject was discussed for the foUowiii^ chapter. 

The ancient wisdom of nations, resumed Philo- 
cles, has, if I may so speak, confounded amoog the 
olgects of public worship both the gods, the authors 
of our existence, and our parents from whom we de- 
rive life. Our duties with regard to both are closely 
connected in the codes of legislators, the writings of 
philosophers, and the usages of nations. 

Hence that sacred custom of the Pisidians, who 
at their repasts begin with libations in honour of their 
p^raits ;^ and hence that beautiful thought of Plato — 
If the Divinity accepts the incense which you o£^ 
to the statues by which he is represented, how much 
aiore venerable, both in his eyes and yours, must 
those monuments of him a^ear that he hajs pre- 
aervied in your bduses; th,at fa4fa^, thai mother, 
those ancestors, formerly the living images of his 

«» Stob. Serm. 42. p. «92. 
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authority, and now the objects of his special protec- 
tion!** Doubt it not, he will bestow his favour on 
those who honour them, and punish those who neg- 
lect or insult them.'' Do they act unjustly by you ; 
before you make public your complaints, recollect 
the observation of the sage Pittacus to a young man 
who had commenced a prosecution against his father : 
— ^^ If you are in the wrong, you will be condemned ; 
and if you are in the right, you deserve to be so." * 

But it surely cannot be necessary to insist on the 
reverence we owe to our parents ; I shall rather 
choose to point out to your attention the powerful 
charm which nature has annexed to the inclinations 
necessary to our happiness. 

In infancy, when all is simplicity, because all is 
truth, the love of our parents and relatives is ex- 
pressed in transports, which become, indeed, enfee- 
bled when the taste for pleasures and independence 
insinuates itself into our souls ; but the principle 
which produced them is with difficulty extinguished. 
Even in those families in which it is confined to a 
certain degree of respect, it manifests itself by signs 
of indulgence or attention, which it is believed all 
who are united by the ties of blood owe to each 
other ; and by returns of friendship, which the least 
opportunities may facilitate : it is also apparent even 
in those which are torn by cruel dissensions; for 
family hatreds only become so violent because they 



* Plat, de Leg. lib. 11. t. ii. p. 931. ' Ap. Stob. Serm. 77- 
p. 454, &c. • Id. ibid. Serm. 77. p. 456. 
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are the effect of confidence betrayed, or love disap- 
pointed in its hopes.* For which reason it is not solely 
by the representation of impetuous and irregular 
passions that tragedy seeks to excite our emotions ; 
she frequently exhibits to us struggles of affection 
between relatives suffering under misfortune; and 
these scenes never fail to draw tears from those who 
are most capable of hearing and understanding the 
voice of Nature. ' 

I render thanks to the gods that my daughter has 
always listened to this mild and persuasive voice. I 
render thanks to them that I have always borrowed 
its accents when I have wished to instruct her in her 
duties ; that I have ever shown myself to her as a 
sincere, compassionate, and incorruptible friend, 
more interested than herself in her benefit and im- 
provement, and especially unimpeachably just. It is 
the latter quality that has produced the greatest 
effect on her mind. When Ismene perceived that I, 
in some measure, submitted to her dawning reason 
the decisions of my own judgment, she learned to 
cherish a proper esteem for herself ; and became con- 
firmed in the opinion that my age and experience had 
given her of the superiority of my discernment and 
knowledge. Instead of claiming her affection as. a 
duty, I endeavoured to merit it; and careftdly 
avoided imitating the conduct of those fathers and 
benefactors, who, by the haughtiness with which 
they require grateftil acknowledgment, excite in- 
gratitude. 

• Aristot. lib. 7. c. 7. t. ii. p. 433. 
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I have observed the same conduct towards 
Leadppe her mother. I have never so relied on the 
conscionsneM of the affection I entertain for her in 
my heart, as to neglect those attentions by which it 
is manifested. When I first knew her, I wished to 
please her ; and when I became more intimately ac^ 
qnainted with her, I still wished to please. It is no 
longer the same sentiment with that which formed 
our first connection, it is the highest esteem, it is the 
purest friendship. When onr union first took place, 
she blushed to exercise in my house the authority 
which the care of a family rendered it necessary she 
should exert ; ** she now cherishes it because she has 
received it from my hand : so delightful is it to depend 
on the object we love, to suffer ourselves to be guided 
by it, and to sacrifice to it all our inclinations. These 
sacrifices, which we mutually make, difiiise an inex- 
pressible charm over all our enjoyments: when 
they are perceived, they have received their reward ; 
and when they are not, they. appear still more de- 
licious. 

A succession of useftd and varied occupations 
employ our time, and our days glide away in unin- 
terrupted tranquillity. We enjoy in peace the hap- 
piness that reigns around us ; and the only regret I 
experience is, that I am no longer able to render to 
my country the services that I hs^ve rendered it in 
my youth. 

To love our country* is to exert our utmost 

" Xen. Memor. lib. 5. p. 840. * The Greeks employed 
. every expression of tenderness to signify this society of which 
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powers to render it formidable abroad^ aiMi to preserve 
it in peace at home. Victories or advantageous 
treaties acquire it the respect of foreign natioUB ; "" 
the maintenance of the laws and of manners can 
alone ensure internal tranquillity ; wbile^ ^erefore^ 
WIS oppose the enemies of the state with generals 
and able negociators, we must also oppose licentious- 
ness and vice^ which tend to destroy every thing, by 
the laws and by virtue, which can alone restore what 
these have corrupted; and hence those numerous 
duties which are equally essential and indispensable 
to each class of citizens, and each citizen indivi- 
dually. 

O you who are the object of these reflections ! 
you for whose sake I now regret that I possess not 
sujSicient eloquence to address you in a style equal to 
my subject, on truths the force of which I strongly 
feel ! you, in fine, in whose breast I would wish to 
enkindle every praise-worthy affection, because you 
would thereby become more happy ! — ever remember 
that your country has unlimited and sacred claims to 
your talents, your virtues, your sentiments, and your 
actions; that whatever your condition may be, you 
are only soldiers on guard, whose duty it is to watch, 
and fly to the assistance of your country when 
menaced by the smallest danger. 

each of ns makes a part>. In general they call it pairis, a word 
derived from pater, which in Greek signifies father. The Cre- 
tans named it metris, , from the word which signifies mother. 
(Plat, de Rep. lib. 9. torn. ii. p. 575. D. Plut. an Seni. tom. ii. 
p. 798. £.) It appears that in certain places it was called by 
the name of nurse, (Isocr. in Paneg. t. i. p. 130.) ' Xen. 

Memor. lib. 4. p. 813. 
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To acquit yourselves of a duty so exalted^ it is 
not sufficient that you discharge with integrity and 
fidelity the employments she may confide to you, 
that you defend her laws, discern and promote her 
interests, nor even that you shed your blood in the 
field of battle or the forum. She has an enemy 
more dangerous than the leagues of nations or intes- 
tine dissensions, in that slow and secret, but violent 
and continued war, which the vices wage against 
manners ; a war the more to be dreaded, as she pos- 
sesses not in herself any means of avoiding or sup- 
porting it. Suffer me to put in her mouth the 
language which, on this subject, she has a right to 
address to her children/ 

You have here received life, and wise institutions 
have here nurtured and brought to maturity your 
reason. My laws watch over the safety of the 
meanest of the citizens ; and you have all taken an 
oath, either tacit or express, to dedicate your lives to 
my service. Such are my rights. What are yours 
to propagate corruption of manners, which are a 
more solid foundation of my empire than the laws ? 
Are you ignorant that they cannot be violated with- ' 
out introducing a destructive poison into the state ; 
and that a single example of dissolute manners may 
corrupt a nation, and become more fatal to it than 
the loss of a battle ? — You would respect public de- 
cency, if courage ^vere necessary for you to brave it; 
but the ostentation with which you display excesses 

' Plut. in Crit. t. i. p. 50. 
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diat remain unpunished, is a cowardice equally con- 
temptible and insolent. 

Yet you dare to appropriate to yourselves my 
glory and assume consequence, in the presence of 
strangers/ because you were bom in that city which 
has produced Solon and Aristides, and are descended 
from those heroes who have so often rendered my 
arms triumphant. But what relation is there between 
these sages and you? What have you in common 
with your ancestors ? Who are the coimtrymen and 
children of those great men ? — all virtuous citizens, 
in whatever condition of life, or after whatever 
interval of time, they may be born.* 

Happy would their country be, if to the virtues 
by which she is honoured they did not join an inert 
lenity which conduces to her destruction ! — Listen to 
my voice, in your turn, you who from age to age 
perpetuate the race of men precious to humanity. I 
have enacted laws against crimes, but I have insti- 
tuted none against vices ; because my vengeance can 
only be committed to you, and you alone can pursue 
them with determined hatred.'' Far, therefore, from 
keeping silence, your indignation should burst in a 
torrent on that licentiousness by which manners are 
destroyed ; on those acts of violence, injustice, and 
perfidy, which escape the vigilance of the laws ; on 
false probity, false modesty, false friendship, and all 
those vile impostures which surreptitiously obtain 
the esteem of men. — And say not that the times are 

• Thucyd. lib. 4. c. 95. • Iphicr. ap. Aristot. Rhet. lib. 2. 
c. 23. t. ii. p. 670. •» Plat, de Rep. lib. X. t. ii. p. 334. 
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changed^ and that it is necessary to pay respect to 
the rank and influence of the offenders: a yirtoe 
destitnte of energy is a virtue without principle ; the 
moment it no longer shudders at the sight of vice, it 
is polluted by its contagion. 

Think with what ardour you would be animated, 
should you be told that the enemy has taken anus, 
tiiat he has advanced to your frontiers, tliat he is at 
your gates ; yet is he now in the midst of you, in 
Ihe senate, in the assemblies of the nation, in the 
tribunals, nay in your own houses. His progress is 
so rapid, that, unless the gods or virtuous citizens 
arrest his course, all hope of reformation and safety 
must soon be lost/ 

If we properly felt these reproaches, society, 
which by our excessive compliance has become a 
field abandoned to tigers and serpents, might stiU be 
rendered J:he abode of peace and happiness. — But let 
us not flatter om^selves with the hope of seeing sudi 
a change. Many citizens have virtues, but nothing 
is so rare as a virtuous man ; because to be such in 
reality, we must possess the courage to be virtuous at 
all times, in all circumstances, in defiance of all ob- 
stacles, and in contempt of the most powerful 
temptations of interest. 

But if virtuous minds cannot join in an association 
against false and wicked men, let them at least unite 
in favour of the good ; let them especially become 
animated by that spirit of humanity which exists in 

« Plat, de Rep. lib. 5. t. ii. p. 473. Id. ibid. Ub. 6. p. 487 et 
497. 
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nature^ and which it is time to restore to society^ 
from which it has been banished by our prejndices 
and passions. That will teach ns not to be con- 
tinoally at war with eadi other^ not to confomid 
levity of mind with wickedness of heart, to pardon 
failings^ and to banish prejudice and distrust, the 
fatal sources of so many dissensions and enmities ; 
that will also teach us that beneficence is less dig- 
played by splendid liberalities than by the senti- 
ment which interests us in the misfortmies of the 
wretched. 

You every day see citizens who groan under 
catamity ; and others who need only a word of con- 
solation, and a friend who will sympathise with them 
in their sufferings : yet you ask whether you can be 
useful to your fellow mortals ; yet you ask whether 
nature has bestowed on us compensations for the 
evils with which she has a£9icted us. Ah, did you 
know the delight she diffuses through those souls 
which obey her inspirations! If ever you should 
snatch a worthy man from indigence, from dishonour^ 
from death, I call to witness the emotions you will 
experience: you will then be convinced that Hfe 
affords moments of delicious sensibility^ which may 
counterbalance whole years of grief and pain* Then 
shall you pity those who shall be alarmed at your 
success, or who shall forget it after having benefited 
by it. Fear not the envious : they shall find their 
punishment in their own malignity; for envy is a 
rust which eats into iron.*^ Fear not the presence of 

* Menand. Carcin. et Periand. ap. Stob. Setm. 38. p. S22 et 
225. 
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the ungrateful; they shall shun you, or rather they 
shall seek you, if the benefit they have received from 
you has been accompanied by esteem and profit ; for, 
if you have abused the superiority it gave you, you 
are culpable, and those who have received your 
favours are only to be pitied. It has been said — ^he 
who confers a favour ought to forget it, and he on 
whom it is conferred ever to remember it ; * and I 
will venture to aflSrm, that the latter will remember 
it if the former forgets it. Yet of what consequence 
is it, should I be mistaken? ought we to do good 
from interest? 

Avoid, at once, too easily accepting favours, and 
mortifying those on whom you have conferred them. 
Persevere in rendering service to others, without re- 
quiring any thing in return, sometimes in despite of 
themselves, and as often as you can without their 
knowledge;^ making little account of what you do 
for them, but annexing the highest value to what 
they do for you.* 

Enlightened philosophers, after long and fi-equent 
meditation, have concluded that happiness being all 
action, all energy, can only be found in a soul whose 
emotions, directed by reason and virtue, are solely 
dedicated to public utility.** — Conformably to their 
opinion, I say that the ties which connect us with 
the gods, our relatives, and our country, are only a 

• Demosth. de Cor. p. 517. ^ fsocr. ad Demon, t. i. p. 31. 
» Plat, de Leg. lib. 5. p. 729. ** Aristot. de Mor. lib. J . c. C. 
t. ii. p. 9. E. Id. lib. 10, c. 6. p. 13(5 j c. 7, 8, &c. Id. Magn. 
Moral, lib. 1. c. 4. p. 150. Id. de Rep. lib. 7. c. 3. p. 438. D. 
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chain of duties which it is our interest to animate 
with sentiment^ and which nature has provided for 
us to exercise and appease the activity of our souls. 
In fulfilling them with ardour consists that wisdom 
of which, according to Plato, we should be passion- 
ately enamoured, if its beauty were revealed to our 
eyes.' Of what an exalted nature is this love ! it 
never shall end : our taste for the sciences, the arts, 
or for pleasure, insensibly decays ; but how can the 
soul be satiated, which, converting into a habit the 
virtues useful to society, renders them necessary to 
it, and every day finds a new pleasure in their prac- 
tice? 

Believe not that its happiness terminates with the 
delicious sensations which flow from the discharge 
of these duties : it has other sources of felicity, no 
less abundant and no less durable. Such is the pub- 
lic esteem : ^ that esteem which we cannot neglect to 
aspire to, without confessing that we ate unworthy 
of it ; which is due only to virtue, on which sooner 
or later it is bestowed, and which it indemnifies for 
all the sacrifices it has made, and every reverse of 
fortune it may have experienced. Such also is our 
own esteem, the noblest of the privileges granted to 
human nature, the purest passion of the virtuous 
soul, and the liveliest desire of the soul of sensi- 
bility, without which we cannot be the friends of 
ourselves, and with which we may disregard the ap- 
probation of others, should they be so unjust as to 

' Plut. in Ph»d. t. ii. p. 250. ^ Xen. Mem. lib. 3. p. 737. 
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refuse it to us. Such, lastly, is that sentimeut which 
is the ornament and comfort of life, and of which it 
remains for me to speak. 

I shall continue to declare to you common truths ; 
but, if they were not sudi, they would be but of little 
utility to you. 

In one of the islands of the ^^ean sea, in tfa& 
midst of some ancient poplars, an altar was formerly 
dedicated to Friendship. Day and night ascended 
from it a pure incense, grateful to the goddess. But 
soon it was surrounded by mercenary worshippers, 
in whose hearts she beheld only interested and ill- 
assorted connexions. One day she said to a favourite 
of Croesus — Carry thy offerings elsewhere ; they are 
not addressed to me, but to Fortune. She answered 
an Athenian who put up vows for Solon, of whopi 
he called himself the friend — By connecting thyself 
with a wise man, thou wishest to partake in his 
glory, and cause thy own vices to be forgotten. She 
said to two women of Samos, who affectionately em* 
braced each other near her altar — A love for Measure 
apparently unites you ; but your hearts are corroded 
by jealousy, imd soon shall they be rent with hatred. 

At limgtb, two Syracusans, Damon and Phintias,^ 
both educated in tibe princif^s of Pythagoras, came 
to jMTostrate themselves befoare the goddess. I receive 

' Diod. Sic. in Excerp. VaL p. 24^. Plot, de Amicor. INbitil. 
tain. 11. page 93. Iambi, e. 33. p. 189. Forpl^r. de Vit. Py- 
thag. p. 54. Cicer. de Offic. lib. 3. cap. 10. t. ill. p. 869. Id. 
Tuscul. lib. 5. c. 23. t. ii. p. 379. Val. Max. lib. 4. c. 7. Ex- 
tern. No. 1. 
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3'our lK>inage^ said she to them. I will do more ; I 
abandon a place too long polluted by sacrifices that 
are offensive to me, and wish no other asylum than 
your hearts. Go, and show to the tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, to the whole world, and to posterity, what 
fnendship can e&ct in souls whidi I have amimated 
with my power. 

On their return, Dionysius, on some involaiis 
charge, condemned Phintias im death. He requested 
Ihat he might be permitted to go and regulate some 
important afiairs whidi required his presence in a 
neighbouring city. He promised to return at an ap- 
pointed day ; and departed, after Damon had aigaged 
to answer with his life for the fulfihnent of his pro- 
mise. 

In the mean time, the affairs of Phintias unavoid- 
ably compel his stay longer than he had expected* 
Tlie day on which be is to die arrives ; the people 
ass^nble ; some blame, and others pity Thmmx, who 
walks to executk>n serene and umooved, too ceartaih 
that his friend will Fetum, and deeming himsdf too 
happy should he not. Ahseady the £ital momxxkt 
»pfaco9ichea ; when a theusand tumultuous shouts an- 
nounce the arrival of Bbintias. He runs, he flies, to 
the plaee cxf f^unishofteiit ; he sees the sword suspended 
orer the head of his iriend; aflad, in the midst of 
embraces and tears, they coiBke&i for the happiness of 
dying for each other. The spectators dissolve in 
tears ; the king himself descends from his throne, 
and earnestly intreats them to suffer him to partici- 
pate in so noble a friendship. 
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After this scene, which should have been pour- 
trayed with a pencil of fire, it is unnecessary to dwell 
on the eulogium of friendship, or on the advantages 
it may bestow in all conditions and circumstances of 
life." 

Almost all those who speak of this sentiment 
confound it with the connexions which are the off- 
spring of chance, and the work of a day."* In the 
fervour of these unioift at their first birth, we behold 
our friends such as we would wish them to be ; but 
soon after we see them such as they really are.** 
Each succeeding choice is not more happy ; and we 
resolve to renounce friendship, or, which is the 3ame 
thing, incessantly to change its object."^ 

As almost all men pass the greater part of their 
lives without reflection, and the remainder employ 
their thoughts on others rather than on themselves, 
they are but little acquainted with the nature of the 
connexions they contract. Should they dare to in- 
teiTogate themselves concerning that multitude of 
friends by which they sometimes imagine they are 
surrounded, they would perceive that these friends 
are united to them only by deceitful appearances. 
This discovery would pierce them iwith grief; for of 
what value is life without friends?*' But it would 
cause them to make a choice at which they should 
not afterwards have occasion to blush. 

°* Xen. Memor. lib. 2. p. 746. Aristot. de Mor. lib. 8. c. 1. 
t. ii. p. 101 .  Id. ibid. c. 4. p. 104. • Id. ibid. lib. 9. c. 3. 
p. 118. p Isocr. ad Demon, t. i. p. 30. *» Aristot. de Mor. 
lib. 8. c. 1. 1. ii. p. 101. B. 
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Wit, talents^ a taste for the arts, and splendid 
endowments, are very agreeable in the intercourse of 
friendship ; they animate and embellish it when it is 
formed, but they cannot of themselves prolong its 
duration. 

Friendship can only be founded on the love of 
virtue," on flexibility of character, on conformity of 
principles, and on a certain charm which anticipates 
reflection, and which reflection afterwards justifies. 

Were I to lay down rules for you on this subject, 
they should be less directed to teach you to make a 
good choice, than to prevent you from making a bad 
one. 

It is almost impossible that friendship should be 
established between two persons of different, and too 
disproportionate, conditions. Kings are too great to 
have friends.' Those who surround them commonly 
behold only rivals in their equals, and flatterers in 
those beneath them. In general, we are inclined to 
choose our friends from among our inferiors, either 
because we can rely more on their complaisance, or 
because we flatter ourselves we shall be more be* 
loved.^ But as friendship renders all things com*- 
mon, and requires equality, you will not choose your 
friends from a rank too much above, nor from one 
too much below, your own." 

' Plat. Epist. r. torn. ili. p. 333. Xcn. Mem. lib. 2. p. 751. 
Aristot. de Mor. lib. 8. c. 4. p. 103. • Aristot. cie Mor. lib. 8. 
c. 9. t. ii. p. 108. A. * Id. ibid. c. 9, 10.  Pythag. ap 
Diog. Laert. lib. 8 § 10. Plat, de Leg. lib. 6, torn. ii. p. 757. 
Aristot. ibid. c. 7. p. 106. 
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Before you form a close connexion with men 
whose interest, with regard to power, fame, or for- 
tune, are the same with yours, prove them by re- 
peated trials/ Incredible efforts will be necessary to 
preserve, for any length of time, unions which are 
perpetually exposed to the dangers of jealousy ; and 
We ought not to presume so much on our virtue, as 
to make our happiness depend on a continued series 
of conflicts and victories. 

Distrust too extravagant an ardour, and protes- 
tations too exaggerated: they derive their source 
from a falsiehood which rends the soul of truth and 
simplicity. How is it possible they should not be 
suspected in prosperity, when they may be so feven in 
adversity? for the compassion which is affected for 
the wretched, is frequently only an artifice to giain the 
attention and favour of the happy and prosperous/ 

Distrust also those acts of friendship which some- 
times escape a heart unworthy to experience that 
sentiment. Nature presents to dur eyes a certain 
external derangement, a successidh of apparent con- 
tradictions, from which she derives the greatest ad- 
vantage. We sometittles see glleams of equity burst 
forth it! a soiil devoted to injustice, a ray of wisdom 
illumine a mind abandoned to folly, and acts of hu- 
manity performed by a harsh and ferocious chftttMcter. 
These particles of virtue, detached from their princi- 
ples, and skilfully scattered in the midst of vices, inces- 

' Xen. Mem. lib. 2. p. 751. Aristot. de Rhet. lib. 2. c. 10. 
p. 56*2. Isocr. ad Demon, t. i. p. 31. ' Aristot. Eudem. lib. 7. 
c. 1. 1. ii. p. 270. 
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santly testify ia fevour of that order which they 
maintaitt. Friendship, therefore, requires not one of 
those fervours of the imagination whidi grow old at 
the moment they take birth/ but an equable and 
continued warmth of soitiment ; when long trials * 
have only serred to render this more lively and ac- 
tive, the choice is made^ and we begin to live in 
another self. 

From that moment the misfortunes we suffer are 
divided and enfeebled, and the good we enjoy is 
multiplied.'' Behold a man in affliction : observe the 
comforters whom a regard to propriety brings around 
him. What constraint in their manner t What false- 
hood in thdbr knguage!^ But the tears, the expres- 
sion, xir silence, of real grief are wanting to the 
wretched. On the other side, two true fir^nds would 
imagine they were guihy of a robbery, were either to 
taste pleasures without the knowledge of the other ; 
aud when they are necessitated to do tMs, the first 
feeihig of their souls is to regret the absence of an 
object, which, by dividing the enjoyment, would ren- 
der it more lively and profound. It is the same with 
honours and all distinctions, which ought only to be 
pleasing to us so far as they justify the esteem our 
friends entertain for us. 

They enjoj a still more noble privilege ; that of 
instructing and honouritig us by their virtues. If it 
be tnie that we learn to become virtuous by fre- 

* Eurip. in Hercut. Fur. v, 1^23. » Aristot. deMor. lib. 8. 
c. 4, t. ii. p. 104. '' Xen. Mem. lib. 2. p. 747. 
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quenting the company of those who are so ; *" what 
emulation^ what power, ought not examples so pre- 
cious to our hearts to inspire! How great must be 
the pleasure of our friends^ when they see ua follow 
in their footsteps ! What a tender sensation of affec- 
tion and delight must we experience, when by their 
conduct they enforce the public admiration ! ^ 

Those who are the friends of every body, are so 
to nobody: they seek only to render themselves 
agreeable*^ You will be happy if yon can acquire a 
few friends ; ^ perhaps, even, they should be reduced 
to a single one, if you would wish to enjoy friendship 
in all the perfection of which it is capable.' 

If those various questions, which philosophers 
discuss concemmg friendship, were propounded to 
me ; ^ if I were asked for rules by which to know its 
duties, and prolong its duration ; I would reply, Make 
a good choice, and afiterwards rely on your own sen- 
timents, and on those of your friends ; for the deci- 
sion of the heart is ever more prompt and clear than 
that of the judgment. 

It was, no doubt, in a nation already corrupted, 
that some one dared to utter these words : ^^ Love 
your friends as if you were one day to hate them ;**' 

' Theogn. ap. Aristot. de Mor. lib. 9. c. 9. p. 196. * Xen. 
Mirab. lib* 2. p. 753. E. * Aristot. de Mor. lib. 9. c. 10. p. 127. P. 
f Id. Magn. Moral, lib. 2. c. 16. p. 194. ^ Id. de Mor. lib. 8. 
c. 7. p. 106. ■» Id. ibid. c. 2. p. 102. Id. Magn. Mor. lib. 2. 
c. 11. p. 187. Id. Eudem. lib. 7. c. 1. p. 268. ^ Sophoel. in 
Ajac. V. 690. Ciccr. de Aiuicit. c. 16. t. iii. p. 341. Aul. Gell. 
lib. 17. c. 14. 
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a vile maxiin^ for which this other^ more consoling, 
and perhaps more ancient, should be substituted: 
'^ Hate your enemies as if you were one day to love 
them.-* 

Let it not be said that friendship, carried to ex- 
cess, becomes a punishment; and that we have a 
sufficient number of evils to bear, which are personal 
to us, without participating in the misfortunes of 
others. Tbose are unacquainted with this sentiment, 
who fear its consequences. Other passions are ac- 
companied with torments; but friendship only has 
pains which draw its bonds still closer. But if death 
^ — Liet us banish ideas so melancholy, or rather let us 
profit^ by them, to become intimately convinced of 
two great truths ; the one, that we ought to have 
(he same idea of our friends during their lives, that 
we should entertain were we to be deprived of tliem; 
the oAer, which is a consequence of the former, that 
we ought to remember them not only when they are 
absent, but also when they are present. 

Thus shall we dissipate those suspicions and fe£u*s 
to which negligence gives birth ; thus shall calmly 
glide away those happy moments, the most blissful 
of our lives, in which undisguised hearts know how 
to render importanit the slightest attentions ; and in 
which silence itself proves that souls may be happy 
by the mere presence of each other ; for this silence 
produces neither disgust nor weariness : nothing is 
said, but they are together. 

^ Zaleuc. ap. Diod. Sic. lib. IS. p. 85. Aristot. de Rhet. 
lib.2. c.21.p. 572. 
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There are likewise other connexions which we 
are obliged to contract in society^ and which it is 
advantageous to cnltivate. Such are those which are 
founded on esteein and on taste. Though they have 
not the same claims as friendship^ they yet afford us 
a powerful aid to support the weight of life. 

Think not that it is virtue to deny yourselves the 
harmless pleasures suited to your age and circum- 
stances. Wisdom is only apiiable and solid by the 
happy mixture of the amusements it permits, and the 
duties it eiyoins. 

If to the resources I have enumerated, you add 
that hope which still comforts us under all the mis- 
fortunes we can experience, you will fold. Lysis, diat 
Nature has not treated us with that severity with 
which she is charged. To conclude, consider the 
preceding reflections only as an elucidation of the 
following : It is in the heart that every man resides, 
and there alone must he seek his tranqniHity and 
happiness. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 

CONTINUATION OF THE VOYAGE TO DELOS. 
On Religioits Opinions, 

I HAVE said that the discoarse of Philodes was 
intemipted by the arrival of Demophon. We had 
teen, at a distance, this yonng man conversing with 
a philosopher of the Elean school. Having informed 
hiHiself of the subject of our conversation, he ex- 
claimed — ^We must expect happiness only from 
ourselves. I had still sofne doubts, but they are 
BOW removed ; I maintain that there are no gods,t>r 
lliat they do not concern themselves with the affiiirs 
of men. — My son, replied Philocles, I have known 
many persons who, though at your age they were 
seduced by this new doctrine, alijured it when they 
had no longer any ii^terest to maintain it.* — Demo- 
{dion protested that he would never alter his c^inion ; 
Und enlarged on the absurdities of die popular religion^ 
tTMting with contempt the ignorance of the multitude, 
and our prejudices with derision.**— Hear me, answered 
Philocles ; as we make no arrogant pretensions, we 
deserve not to be mortified. If we are in an error, 
it is your duty to pity and to instruct us ; for true 

» Plat, de Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 888. A. »» Id. ibid. p. 885. 
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philosophy is mild> compassionate, and especially 
modest. Declare to us without reserve what is the 
doctrine which she teaches us by you.— I will tell you, 
replied the young man : Nature and Chance have ar- 
ranged in order all the parts of the universe; and 
the policy of legislators has subjected societies tolaws."" 
These secrets are now revealed. 

Philocles. You seem to be elated with this dis- 
covery. 

Demophon. And have I not reason ? 

Philocles. I should think not; it may indeed 
alleviate the remorse of the guilty, but it cannot but 
deject the virtuous man. 

Demopkon. Why, in what can it be detrimental 
to him ? 

Philocks. Let us suppose that a nation existed 
which had no idea of the Divine Being : and that a 
stranger suddenly appearing in one of their assemblies, 
should thus address them : You admire the wonders 
of nature, without ascending to their author ^ I de- 
clare to you that they are the work of an intelligent 
bdng, who watches over their preservation, and who 
views you as his children. You consider all virtues 
which are unknown as useless, and all offences which 
escape punishment as excuseable : I proclaim to you 
that an invisible judge is ever present with us, and 
that those actions which meet not the reward or the 
vengeance of men are not concealed from his sight. 
You imagine that your existence is confined to the 

* Plat, de Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 889. 
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few moments which you pass on earth, and the end 
of which you view with a secret dread : I make 
known to you, that, after death, an existence of hap- 
piness or misery shall be the lot of the virtuous or 
vicious man. — ^Tell me, Demophon, can you doubt 
that the good and virtuous part of such a people, 
prostrate at the feet of their new legislator, would 
receive his doctrine with avidity, and experience the 
most cruel disappointment and grief if ever they 
should afterwards be compelled to renounce it ? 

Demophon. They would experience that regret 
which we feel when we are awakened from a pleasing 
dream. 

Pkilocles. So I think. But, in fine, should you 
dispel this dream, would you not have to reproach 
yourself with having deprived the unhappy mortal 
of that error which produced a suspension of his 
sufferings ? and would not he himself aiccuse you of 
having left him without defence against the assaults 
of fortune and the vsdckedness of men ? 

Demophon. I would elevate his soul by strength- 
ening his reason; I would shew him that true 
courage consists in calmly submitting to necessity. 

Philocles. What strange consolation! might he 
exclaim : I am bound down with bands of iron on 
the rock of Prometheus ; and while the vulture is 
tearing my entrails, you coldly advise me to repress 
my complaints. Alas ! if the woes I endure proceed 
not from a hand which I may at once reverence and 
love, I can only consider myself as the sport of For- 
time, and the scorn of Nature. The insect, when it 
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suffers^ at least has no cause to blush at the triumph 
of its enemies^ nor at the insult offered to its weak- 
ness. But^ besides the evils that are common to me 
and to the reptile, I possess that reason which is 
more cruel than all these, and which incessantiy 
renders them more poignant by the foresight of their 
consequences, and the comparison of my own oondi* 
tion with that of my fellow-beings. 

How much would my affliction have be^i alle- 
viated by that philosophy which you have treated as 
gross and false! and according to which nothing 
happens in this world, but by the direction, or with 
the permission, of a Supreme Being/ I should have 
been ignorant why he had ordained me to be unhappy ; 
but since I should have believed that he beneath 
whose hand I sufl^red wa3 at the same time the 
author of my existence, I should have found reason 
to hope that he would soothe the bitterness of my 
pains, either during my life or af^er my death/ 
And how, in fact, could it be possible, under the 
government of the best of masters, at once to be ac- 
tuated by the most exalted hope, and to be 
wretched i — Could you, Demophon, have the cruelty 
to reply to these complaints by an insulting contempt, 
or by frigid pleasantries ? 

Demophon. I would reply by proposing the ex- 
ample of some philosophers who have supported 
the enmity of men, poverty, exile, and every hipwi of 
persecution, rather than renounce the truth. 

* Theogn. Sent 165. • Plat, de Rep. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 613. A. 
Id. de Leg. lib. 5. p. 732. I>. 
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Phikcles. They maintained the contest in the 
face of the sun^ on a spacious theatre^ in the presence 
of the world and of posterity. Such a situation, 
and spectators so numerous, inspire courage/ But 
the man who groans in obscurity, and whose tears 
f^w unobserved, he it is who needs support. 

JDemophon. I consent th^n to leave to feeble 
minds that support which you would wish to provide 
far tliem. 

Philacles. It will be equally necessary to them, to 
enable them to resist the violence of their passions. 

Demophon. Perhaps so. But I shall always 
maintain that vigorous minds, without the fear of 
the gods, or the hope of the approbation of men, 
may endure with resignation all the persecutions of 
Fate, and even perform the most painful acts of the 
most rigid virtue. 

Philocles. You allow then that our prejudices are 
necessary to the grater part of the human race ; and 
on this point yon agree with all l^islators.' Let us 
now examine if they would not also be useful to 
tliose privileged minds who pretend to possess in 
their virtues akme an invincible strengili. You are, 
no doubt, of this number ; and as you can reason 
closely, let us begin with comparing pur opinions 
with yours. ' 

We say that men owe obedience to laws which 

^ Flat. de. Rep. ]ib. 10. torn. Ji. p. 604. A. ' Hippod. dc 

Rep. ap. Stob. }ib> 41. p. ^50. Zaleiie. ibid, p. S79* Charond. 
ibid. lib. 42. p. %^9. Hei:inipp. ftp, Forpb.de Abstin. lib. 4. 
§ 22. p, 378. 
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existed antecedently to every human institution.'* 
These laws^ proceeding from that Intelligence whic^ 
formed and still preserves the universe, are the rela- 
tions which we bear to that exalted Being, and to 
our fellow-creatures. We violate them when we 
commit an act of injustice, and offend both against 
society and against the first author of the order by 
which society is maintained. 

You say, on the contrary, The right of the 
strongest is the only notion which nature has en- 
graven in my heart.* The distinction between justice 
and injustice, virtue and vice, originates not from 
her, but from positive laws. My actions, indiiflferent 
in themselves, are only transformed into crimes in- 
consequence of the arbitrary conventions of men.^ 

Let us now suppose that we both act conformably 
to our principles ; and that we are placed in one of 
those situations, in which virtue, surrounded by 
temptations, has need of her utmost strength. On 
the one hand, honours, riches, and every kind of in- 
fluence and distinction, invite ; and, on the other, we 
% are threatened with the loss of life, our families must 
be abandoned to indigence, and our memory stigma- 
tized with opprobrium. Choose, Demophon; you 
are only required to commit an act of injustice. 
Observe that you shall possess the ring which ren- 



^ Xen. Memor. lib. 4. page 807. Arist. Magn. Mor. lib. 1. 
c. 34. t. ii. p. 106. E. Id. Rhet. lib. 1. c. 13. t. ii. p. 541. A. 
Cudworth. de £tern. Inst, et Honest. Notion, torn. ii. p. 628. 
i Ap. Plat, de Leg. t. ii. p. 890. Ap. Aristot. ibid. " Theod, 
ap. LaSrt. lib. 9. § 99. Id. ap. Suid. in £>ca;f . 
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dered Oyges invisible : ' I mean that the author, the 
accomplice of your crime, shall be a thousand times 
more interested than yourself eternally to conceal it. 
But, even though it shall be discovered, what have 
you to dread ? The laws ? they shall be silenced. The 
opinion of the public ? that shall only turn against 
you if you resist. Are you awed by the bonds which 
unite you to society ? that society itself is about to 
break them, by abandoning you to the persecution of 
the man in power. By the remorse of conscience ? 
mere childish prejudice! which must be dissipated 
when you shall reflect on that maxim of your writers 
and politicians — that the justice or injustice of an 
action ought only to be estimated by the advantages 
which are derived from it."" 

Demophon. More noble motives would suffice to 
restrain me — the love of order, the beauty of virtue, 
and self-esteem. 

Philocks. If these respectable motives are not 
animated by a supernatural principle, how much is 
it to be feared that such feeble reeds should break 
beneath the hand which they sustain! Is it to be 
supposed that you will believe yourself to be invin- 
cibly bound by chains which you yourself have forged, 
and of which you keep the key ? Will you sacrifice 
to abstractions of the mind, and factitious sentiments 
your Ji^e, and all that you hold most dear in the 
world ? In the state of degradation to which you are 
reduced — shade, dust, insect — ^under which of these 

1 Plat, de Rep. lib. 10. page 612. " Lysand. ap. Plut. 

Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 329. 
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titles will you pretend that yotir virtues are of any 
importance, that you have need of your own esteem, 
or that the preservation of order depends on the 
choice that you are about to make ? No ; never can 
you aggrandise nihility by bestowing on it pride j 
never can a transient fanaticism supply the place of 
the real love of justice ; and that powerful law which 
compels all animals to prefer their own preservation 
to that of all the rest of the universe, can only be 
annulled or modified by another law still more 
powerful. 

As to us, nothing can justify vice in our eyes, 
because our duties are never in opposition to our 
true interests. Though our insignificancy hide us in 
the bosom of the earth, or our power raise us to the 
skies," we are ever in the presence of a judge who 
beholds our actions and our thoughts,** and who alone 
gives a sanction to order, powerful charms to virtue^ 
a real dignity to man, and a legitimate foundaticm to 
the esteem he entertains for himself. I respect posi- 
tive laws, because they flow fVom those which God 
has deeply imprinted on my heart ; ^ I aspire to the 
approbation of my fellow-mortals, because, like me, 
they bear in their minds a ray of his light, and in 
their souls the germs of the virtue of which he in- 
spires them with the desire. Lastly, I fear the 
remorse of conscience : because that would d^rade 
me from the elevation to which I attain by Bttxag 
conformably to the will of the Supreme Being. 

 Plat, de Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 905. • Xen. Memor. lib. 1. 
p. 7^8. C. ** Archyt. ap. Stob. serm. 41. p. ^7. 
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Thus I have every counterpoise which sustaius you 
when on the brink of the abyss ; and possess besides 
a superior force, which enables these to make a more 
vigorous resistance. 

Demopkon. I have known many persons who 
neither believed in a Deity nor a future Ufe, and yet 
whose moral conduct has never been liable to the 
smallest censure.** - 

Phibdes. And I could produce to you a still 
greater number who believed in both, and who yet 
have ever acted as knaves and villains. What are 
we to conclude from this ? That they both equally 
acted contrary to their principles ;— the former when 
they did good, the latter when they, committed evil. 
Sudh inconsistencies cannot establish rules, l^e 
questioti is to know wheth^ a virtue, founded on 
laws which it is believed had their origin in the will 
of tbiB Divine Being, will not be more put^ solid, 
consolatory, and easy in practice, than a virtue solely 
established on the changeable opinions of men. 

DmK^kon. I, in my turn, shall ask you, whether 
true morality call ever be made to aiicord with a re^ 
ligion which tends only to destroy morals? and 
whi^he? the duppositioii of a multitude of .unjust 
and cruel gods be not the most extravagaat idea 
lAiat ever entered into the human mind? We deny 
thdi* eiistehce: you hove JsfhamefaUy degraded them; 
you are therefore more impious than we."^ 

*» Plat, de Leg. lib* 10. t. ii. p. 903. B. Clem. Alex, in Pro- 
trept. torn. i. p. 20, 21. ' Flut. de Superst. torn. ii. p. 169. F. 
Bayle. Pens, sur la Com. t. i. § 1 16. 
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Philocks. These gods are the work of our hands^ 
since they have onr imperfections. We feel greater 
indignation than you at the vices and frailties which 
have been attributed to them. But, if we should be 
able to purify religious worship from the superstitions 
by which it is disfigured, would you be more dis- 
posed to render to the Divine Being the homage 
which is due to him from mortals ! 

Demopkan. Prove that he exists, and that he 
extends his care to men, and I will prostrate myself 
before him. 

Philocks. It is for you to prove that he does not 
exist, since you attack an opinion which has been 
received among all nations during a long succession 
of ages. For my part, I only mean to repress the 
air of raillery and insult which you at first assumed. 
I began by making a comparison between your doc- 
trine and ours, as we should compare two systems of 
philosophy. The result of this parallel would have 
been, that every man being, according to your 
writers, the measure of all things, ought to refer 
every thing to himself alone ; ' but that, according to 
us, the measure of all things being God himself,^ he 
should be the model by which we should regulate 
our sentiments and actions.'' 

You ask me what monument attests the existence 
of the Deity? I answer — ^the universe ;— the dazzling 
splendour and majestic progress of the heavenly 

• Protag. ap. Plat, in Thaet. torn. i. p. 167 et I70. E. Sext. 
Empir. Pyrrhon. Hjrpoth. lib. 1. c. 32. p. 65. * Plat, de Leg. 
lib. 4. t. ii. p. 716. D. " Id. Epist. 8. t. iii. p. 354. E. 
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bodies ; — ^the organisation of animals ; — the oorre 
spondence of that innumerable multitude of beings ; 
— in fine, this whole, and its admirable parts, which 
all bear the impress of a divine hand ;: — in which all 
is grandeur, wisdcmi, proportion, and harmony. I 
will add the concurrence of all nations ; * not to com- 
pel you to acquiescence by authority, but because 
their belief, constantly maintained by the cause which 
first produced it, is an incontestable proof of the im* 
pression which the enchanting beauties of nature 
have ever made on aU minds/ 

Reason, co-operating with my senses, likewise 
points out to me the most excellent of artifi^eers in 
the most magnificent of wcxrk. I view a man walkings 
and I infer that he has within him an actiye jM*inciple. 
His steps conduct him wherever he wishes to go; 
and I thence conclude that this principle adapts the 
means to the end which it proposes. — Let us apply 
this, example. All nature is in motion: — there is 
therefore a first mover. This motion is subjected to 
a constant order ; — a Supreme Intelligence therefore 
exists. Here ends the ministry of my reason : should 
I suffer it to proceed farther, I should come at last, 
like many philosophers, to doubt of my own existence. 
Err^a those among the philosophers who maintain 
that the worid has existed from eternity, nevertheless 
admit a first cause ; for, according to them, it is im- 

« 

« Plat, de Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 886. Aristot. de CceIo. lib. 1. 
eap. 3. t. i. p. 434. £. Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 17. t. ii. 
p. 411. ' Plat. ibid. Aristot. ap. Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. «. 
C. 37. t. ii. p. 464. 

VOL. VI. I. 
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possible to conceive a successkm of regular motioiM, 
perfmtned in concert, without admittBig an intdtt^taxt 
moving power." 

Demopkon. These proofs^ however, hare not 
prevented the progress of atheism. 

Philocks. Hiat is only to be ascribed to presump- 
tion and ignoiunce. 

Demophon. It is to be ascribed to the writings of 
the philosophy's. You are acquainted widi their 
sentiments on tiie existence a&d nature of tiie Divine 
Being.* 

Phiiocies. They have been suspected and accused 
of a;theism,'' because they have not paid snffident 
respect to the opinions of the multitnde; because 
^y have ventiared to lay down principles of whidi 
they foresaw not die consequences ; and becanse, in 
^ra:plaining the fiMmation and mechaaism of' the um-^ 
verse, too closely following die method of the nsturai 
phiiosophero, <jhiey have not called in the aid of a su-^ 
pematurai cause. Hiere are some of tkem, tnst the 
nomher is very small, who expressly reject diis cause, 
and their sd.t]tions are ^eqvally incomprdKosible and 
insufficieot. 

Demophen. They ai>e not more so than the ideas 
wfaidh are ^entertained of the Divmity. His eaieiioe 
is isnknown, and i can never believe in thait of which 
I have no knowledge. 

Philocks. You advance a false principle. Does 

 Arist. Melaph. lib. 14. c. 7, &c. t. ii. p. 1000. •Hat. -de 
Leg. lib. 10. p. 886. * iSee note II. *• Bayle^ Cofltin. -de 

Pens, sur la Com. t. Hi. § 21 et S6. 
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not Nature iaeessantly present you with impenetrable 
myst^e^? You grant tliat matter exists, widiout 
having a knowledge of its essence. You know that 
your arm obeys yow will, thouglj you cannot 
perceiye the coimeetioa between the cause and the 
^ect. 

Demophon. Sometimes we are told of one God, 
and s<^9i$times of many. The attributes of the Deity 
app^Jir to me equdily imperfeet and contradietory. 
His wisdom requires that he should maintain order 
on the earlli ; but disorder every where conspicuously 
triumphs. H^ is just ; yet I su&r undeservedly. 

PhUacks. In the origin of focieties, it waa be^- 
liayed that genii, placed in the stars, watched over 
the government of the universe ; and as they w^re 
spppofed tQ be invested widi great power, they ob- 
tained <he ddoradon of mortala, and the sovereign 
wap almost eveiy wh^^e neglected for his ministi»is» 

Th^ i^membrance of him was however stiU pre. 
served am/09iig all nations.'' You will find vestiges of it, 
moit^ Qf Vm apparent, in the most anci^it monum^te s 
twd the most e^spress testimonies in the writmgs of 
the modem philosophers. Observe the superiority 
whidi Homer assigns to one of the objects of public 
worship ; ' Jupiter is the fa&er of gods and men. 
l&camine all Greece ; you will find the one Supreme 
Being has beaoi long adored in Arcadia, under the 

• Acts, ch. X. ver. 35 j chap. xvii. v. 23 — 28. Romans, eh. i. 
ver. 25. Jablonsk. Panth. lib. 1 . cap., 2. p. 38. Id. in Proleg. 
( 22. Freret. Defend, de la Chronolo^e^ p. 335. Brack. Hist. 
Phil. 1. 1. p. 469. Cudw. c. 4. $ 14, &c. &c. 
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name of the God good by pre-eminence;'* and- itt 
several cities under that of the Most High/ or the 
Most Great/ 

Afterwards, hear Timaeus, Anajcagoras, and Plato : 
they will tell you that it was the one Divine Being 
who reduced the chaos to order, and formed the 
world.* 

Listen to Antisthenes, the disciple of Socrates : 
— Many gods are adored among different nations, 
but Nature indicates only one.** 

Lastly, consult the philosophers oif the Pytha- 
gorean school, who all have considered the universe 
as an army which performs its motions as directed 
by the general ; or as a vast empire, in which the 
supreme power resides in the sovereign.* 

But whence is it that men have given to tibe 
gaiii, who are subordinate to the Deity, a title which 
appertains to him alone? — Because, by an abuse 
which has long been introduced into all languages, 
the expressions god and divine frequently only signify 
a superiority of rank, or excell^ice fai merit, and are 
evary day lavished on princes whom he has invested 

' Pausan. lib. 3. c. 36. p. 673. Macrob. ia Somn. l^ip, lib. 1. 
c. S. * Pausan. lib. 1. cap. 26. p. 62 ; lib. 5. cap. 15. p. 414 ^ 
lib. 8. cap. 2. p. 600 j lib. 9. c. 8. p. 728. ' Id. lib. 10. c. 37- 
p. 893. ' Tim. de Anim. Mund. Plat, in Tim. Anaxag. ap. 
Pliit. de' Plflc. Philos. lib. 1. cap. 7. t. ii. p. 881. ''Cicef. de 
Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 13. t. ii. p. 407. Lac. tant. Instit. DiviD. 
lib. 1. c. 5 t. i. p. 18. Id. de Irk Dei. c. 11. t. ii. p. 153, Plat, 
de Orac. Def. t. ii. p. 420. ^ Archyt. de Doct. Mor. ap. Stob. 
serm. 1. p. 15. Onat. ap. Stob. Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. c. 3. p. 4k 
Stheneid ap. Stob. serm. 46. p. 332. Dlotog. ibid. p. 330. 
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with his power^ minds which he has illnimnated with 
his light, or works which have proceeded from his 
hands, or from those of men.*" He is, in fact, so 
i^xalted and so great, that we have no other means 
of magnifying human grandeur, but by comparing it 
to his ; and, on the other hand, we find it difficult to 
conceive that he either can or will deign to cast his 
eyes on us. 

You deny his immensity: but have you never 
reflected on the multiplicity of objects which your 
mind and senses are able at once to comprehend? 
What ! shall your sight vidthout difficulty extend to 
a great number of stadia, and shall not he be a:ble^ 
with a glance, to penetrate infinity? You are able to 
fix your attention, almost in the same instant, on 
Greece, Sicily, or Egypt ; and shall it not be possible 
that his should extend through the whole universe?^ 

You assign limits to his power, as if he could be 
great without being good. Can you believe that he 
blushes at his work ? that an insect, or even a blade of 
grass^ are despicable in his sight ? that he has en- 
dowed man with so many eminent qualities,"" that he 
has implanted in him the desire, necessity, and hope 
of knowing him, to remove him for ever from his 
sight ? No ; never can I be induced to believe that 
the fisither can forget his children ; or that, by a neg- 
ligence incompatible with his perfections,* he will 

^Menand. ap. Stob. serm. 32. p. 213. Cleric. Are, Critic, 
sect. 1. cap. 3. t. i. p. 2. Moshem in Cudw. c. 4. § 5. p. 271* 
1 Xen. Mem. lib. 1. p. 728. "^ Id. ibid. p. 725^ 720. * Plat, 
de Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 902. 
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not deign to preserve that order which he has pre- 
served ill thfe nniverse. 

Denu^hm. If that order originated from \nm, 
why is there so much guilt and misery to he fomid 
on the earth ? If he cannot prevent these, where is 
his power? or, if he will not^ where is his justice ? 

Philockss ^ I expected this objection ; it has fre- 
quently been made, and will be repeated in every 
age ; it is indeed th^ only one which can be adduced 
against us* If all men Wete hftppy^ they would not 
revolt against the a«^or of their existence ; btit they 
su£^ beneath his eyes^ Und he appears to abindon 
them. Here my reasdn is confounded ; and I inter- 
rogate the traditions of antiquity, all of which depose 
in favour of a Providence. I interrogate the sages^** 
who almost all agree fundamentally in the doctrine^ 
though they hesitate and diflfer in the manner in 
which they explain it. Many of them, convinced 
that to limit the justness or goodness of God would 
be to annihilate those attributes, have rather chosen 
to admit bounds to his power. Some say, God works 
otily to produce good ; but matter, by a vicioUsness 
inherent in its nature, occasions evil, by resisting the 
Will of the Supreme Being.*' Others say, that the 
divine influence extends in its fall eflS^ct to the sphere 
of the moon, but acts only feebly in the inferior re^ 
gions."* Others assert, that Grod dureets aflain of 

Cicer, de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 3. t. ii. p. 398. p Plat, in 
Titn. passim. ^ Ocell. Lucan. c. ^. Arist. de CqbIo. lib* 5it* 
c, 1. t. i. p« 455. Id. die Fart. Anim. lib. 1. c. !• t. i. p. 970^ 
Moshem. in Cudvv. c. 1. § 45. Not. S* 
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but ineglects those of less momeciU' 
Lastly, there are some who afford a ray of light to 
gnide me through the darkness by which I am sur- 
rounded. FeeUe mortals^ exclaim they^ cease to 
consider as real evils^ poverty, sickness, and all the 
external misfortunes that assail you. These aedr 
dents, which by your resignation may be converted 
into baiefits, are only the consequences of the laws 
necessary to the preservation of the universe. You 
make a part of the general system of things, but you 
are only a part. You were created for the whole, 
and not the whole, for you.' 

Thus all is good in nature, except in the class of 
bemg8 where every thing ought to be best. Inani- 
mate bodies obey without resistance the motions im- 
pressed on them ; animals, destitute of reason, yield 
without reluctance to the instinct which impels them : 
men alone are equally distinguished by their vices 
and their und^standing. Are they the slaves of 
necessity, like the rest of nature? Why are they 
able to resist their inclinations? Why have they 
received those rights which lead them astray — that 
desiie to attain to the knowledge of their Maker — 
those ideas of good — that most fatal, if it be not the 
most noble of all gifts, the propensity to commiserate 
the woes of their fellow-creatures ? When we con- 
sider these various privileges by which they are 
essentially characterised, ought we not to conclude 

' Ap. Plat. deLeg. lib. 10. t. ii. p.Ml. Ap. Aristot. de Mando^ 
e. 6. t. i. p. 611. Earip. ap. Plut. de lUip. G«r. t. ii. p. 811. 
* Flat, de Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 903. 
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that God, from views* which it is not permitted us to 
penetrate, has intended to subject to the most rigid 
trials the power which we possess of deliberating and 
choosing ? Yes ; if there be virtues on earth, there 
is justice in heaven. He who pays not a tribute to 
the law, owes to the law a satisfaction.^ Man begins 
his life in this world, and continues it in an abode 
where innocence receives the reward of its sufierings, 
and where the guilty expiate their crimes till they 
are purified from their pollution. 
• Thus, Demophon, do our sages justify Providence. . 
They acknowledge no other evil to which we are 
exposed than vice ; and know no other explanation 
-of the diflGiGulty it occasions, than a futurity in which 
all things shall be restored to order. To ask, at 
present, why God has not prevented evil in its origin, 
is to ask why he has made the universe according to 
his views, and not according to ours. 

Demophon. Religion is only an absurd mixture of 
mean ideas and minute ceremonies. As if there were 
not tyrants enough on earth, you have filled with 
them the heavens. You surround me with inspectors 
jealous of each other, eager to obtain my presents, 
and to whom I can only offer the homage of a aevr 
vile fear. The worship which they require ia only a 
shameful traffic ; they bestow on you riches, and 
you give them victims." Man, when debased by 
superstition, is the vilest of slaves. Your philoso^ 
phers themselves have not insisted on the necessity 

I Flat, de Leg. lib. 10. page 905. " Id. in Eutyphr. . t. i. 
p. 14. C. 
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of acqairing virtue before we present oursdves before 
the Divine Being, or of requesting it of him in our 
prayers/ 

Philocks. I have akeady said that our pubUc 
worship is grossly disfigured, and that my design was 
simply to explain to you the relations which exist 
between man and the Divinity. Retain your doubts 
of these relations, if you are so bKnd as. not to discern 
them; but say not that we d^rade our souls when 
we separate them, from the mass of beings, assign to 
them the most illustrious of origins and destinies, 
and establish between them and the Supreme Being 
an intercourse of benefits and gratitude. 

Do you wish for a pure and celestial morality 
which may exalt your mind and sentiments ? study 
the doctrine and conduct of Socrates, who only be- 
held in his condemnation,' imprisonment, and death, 
the decrees of an infinitely wise Being, and did not 
even deign to complain of the injustice of his 
enemies. 

At the same time contemplate with Pythagoras 
the laws of universal harmony,^ and incessantly have 
before your eyes the regularity in the distribution of 
the different worlds, and the disposition of the hea- 
venly bodies ; the concurrence of all wills in a wisely- 
governed republic, and of all the passions and 

* Bayle> Contin. des Fens^s, t. iii. § 51, 54, &c. ^ Theag. 
ap. Stob. serm. 1. p. 11. Criton. ibid. serm. 3. p. 43. Polus. 
ibid. serm. 9. p, 105. Diotog. ibid. serm. 46. p. 330. Hippodam. 
ibid. serm. 101. p. 555. OcelL ibid. Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. pv32. 
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emotions in a yirtaons soul ; all beings labomring in 
concert for the maintenance of order^ and order }»re- 
serving the universe and its minutest parts ; a God 
the author of this sublime plan^ and men destined by 
their virtues to be subservient to him, and co-operate 
with him in his gi^at design. Never did system 
display more genius, or give a more exalted idea of 
ilbe grandeur and dignity of man. 

Permit me still to proceed : since you attack oar 
philosophers, it is my duty to defend ^m. The 
youth Lysis is instructed in their opinions, if I may 
judge from the preceptors who have had the care of 
his education. I will interrogate him on the diiierent 
articles which have been the subject of this conver- 
sation, and you shall hear his answers. You will 
thus obtain a succinct view of the whole of our do€>- 
trine ; and be enabled to judge whether reason, left 
to itself, could possibly have conceived a system 
more worthy of the Divine Being, or of greater 
utility to mankind.* 

Philocles. Tell me. Lysis, who formed the world ? 

Zj^sis. God." 

Philocles. How did he form it ? 

I^sis. By an effect of his goodness.* 

Philocles. What is God? 

lAfsis. That which has neither beginning nor end :** 

• 

* See Note III. 'Tim. Loc. de Anim. Mund. ap. Plat, 
t. iii. p. 94. Plat, in Tim. ibid. p. 30, &c. Id. ap. Cicer. de 
Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 8. torn. ii. p. 403. ' Plat, in Tim. ibid, 
p. 29. £. ^ Thai. ap. Diog. Latfrt lib. 1 . § 36. 
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the eternal/ necesgary, immutable, and intelligent 
Being.* 

Philocks. Can we attain to the knowledge of hi» 
essence ? 

Lym. His enisence is incomprehensible and in- 
efiable/ but he speaks distinctly by his works \ ' and 
his loDgtiage bears the character of great troths^ be- 
cause it is intelligible to the whole world : a more 
referent li^t wonld be nseksi9 to ns^ and doubtless 
Would neither acc^^ with his plan nor our weakness. 
Who^ in fiu^^ can say but the impatience we feel to 
eleyate ourselves to him may be a presage of the 
destiny that awaits us ? And if indeed it be tnie, as 
has beeu said, that he is inefiably happy in the sole 
contemplation of his perfection/ to desire to know 
Um is to desire to partake in his happiness. 

Phibcles. Does his providence extend to all na- 
ture? 

Lysis. Even to the most minute objects.^ 

Philocks. Can we conceal our actions from his 
si^ht ? 

Lym. No, nor even our thoughts*^ 



•Tiin.Locr. de Anim.Mund. ap. Plat. torn. iii. page 95, 
' Aristot. de Nat. Auscult. lib. 8. c. 6. t. i. ps 416; c. 7. p. 4iS ^ 
c. 15. p. 430. Id. Metaphys. lib. 14. c. 7. p. 1010. • Plat, in 
Tim. t. iii. p. 28. t Onat. ap. Stob. Eclog. Phys. lib. l.p. 4. 
' Aristot. de Mor. lib. 10. cap. 8. t. ii. p. 139. £. Id. de Rep, 
lib. 7. c. 1. Ibid. p. 4«5. E. *• Plat, de Leg. lib. LO. torn. ii. 
p. 900. C. Theolog. Payenn. t. i. p. 190. ^ Epicharra. ap. 
Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 5. p. 708. iBschyl. ap. Theophil. ad 
Aatolic. lib. 2. k 64. Eurip. ap. Stob. Eclog. Phys. c. 7. p. 8. 
Thai. ap. La6rt. lib. 1. § 30. 
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Philocles. Is God the author o( evil ? 

Lysis. The good Being can only he the cause of 
good.*" 

Philocles, What are your relations to him ? 

Lysis. I am his work, I appertain to him, and 
his care watches over me.^ 

Philocles. What is the worship which is suitable 
to him ? 

Lysis. That which the laws of our country have 
estabUshed, human wisdom being unable to amve at 
any positive knowledge on this subject."" 

Philocles. Is it sufficient to honour hkn by sacri- 
fices and pompous ceremonies ? 

Lysis. No. 

Philocles. What more is necessary r* 

Lysis. Purity of heart ; " his favour is sooner to 
be obtained by virtue than by offerii^s ; ^ and as there 
can be no communication between him and injustice^^^ 
some have believed that we ought to force from the 
altars the guilty wretches who have there taken 
refuge.** 

Philocles. Is this doctrine^ which is taught by the 
philosophers, acknowledged also by the priests ? 

Lysis. They have caused it to be engraven on the 
gate of the temple of Epidaurus, Entrance into 

^ Plat, in Tim. torn. iii. p. 30. A. Id. dc Rep. lib, 2. torn. ii. 
p. 379. D. J Id. in Pliadon. torn. i. p. 62. D. " Plat, in 
Epinom. t. ii. p. 985. D. " Zaleuc. ap. Stob. p. 279. Pint, 
in Alcib. 2. torn. ii. p. 149. E. Isocr. ad Nicocl. toni. i. p. 6h 
* Zaleuc. ap. Diod. Sic. lib. 12. p. 34 > et ap. Stob. p. 279. Xen. 
Mem. lib. 1. p. 722. ^ Chavqnd. ap. Stob. serm. 42. p. 289. 
"* Eurip. ap. Stob. serm. 44. p. 307. 
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THESE PLACES, saith the inscription, is permitted 
ONLY TO PURE souLs/ It is loudly declared in our 
holy ceremonies ; in which, when the priest has said, 
Who are those who are here assembled? the multitude 
reply. Good and virtuous people J" 

Philocks. Have your prayers for their object the 
goods of this world ? 

I^/sis. No ; I know not but it may be hurtfbl : 
and I should fear lest the Deity, offended at the in- 
discretion of my petitions, should grant my request.^ 

Philocles. What then do you ask of him ? 

lysis* To protect me against my passions ; "^ to 
grant me true beauty, which is that of the soul,'' and 
the knowledge and virtue of which I have need ; ^ to 
bestow on nie the power to refrain from committing 
any iiijustice ; and, especially, the courage to endure, 
when necessary, the injustice of others.* 

Philocks. What ought we to do to render our- 
selves agreeable to the Deity? 

LysiSi To remember that we are ever in his pre- 
sence,* to undertake nothing without imploring his 
assistance,*" to aspire in some degree to resemble him 
by justice and sanctity,"" to refer to him all our a&- 

' Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 5. p. 652. • Aristoph. in Pac. 
V. 435 et 967. * Plat, in Alcib. 2. t. ii. p. 138, &e. " Za- 
leue. ap. Stob. serm. 42. p. 279. * Plat, in Phsed. t. iii. p. 279. 
Id. in Alcib. 2. t. ii. p. 148. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 5. p. 706. 
» Plat, in Men. torn. ii. p. 100 3 ap. eund. de Virt. t. iii. p. 379. 
• Pint. Instit. Lacon. t. ii. p. 239. A. ' Xen. Memor. lib. 1. 
p. 728. * Charond. ap. Stob. ierm. 42. p. 289. Plat, in Tim. 
t. iii. p. 27 et 48. Id. de Leg. lib. 4. t. ii. p. 712. Id. Epist. 8. 
t. iii. p. 352. E. * Plat, in Thext. t. i. p. 176. B. Aur. Carm. 
vers. ult. 
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tions/ to fulfil ppDCtJially the duties of onr condition, 
and to consider as the first of them all that of being 
useful to mankind ; * for the more good we do, the 
more we merit to he ranked among the nuhiber of 
his children and his friends/ 

Fkihcles. May we obtain happiness by observing 
these precepts ? 

Lym. Doubtless; since happiness consists in 
wisdom, and wisdom in the knowledge of God.* 

Phihcks. But this knowledge must be very im- 
perfect. 

Lym. And therefore we can only enjoy perfect 
happiness in another life.' 

PhUocks. Is it true that, aftar onr death, our 
souls shall appear in ihe Field of Truth, and rrader 
an account of tib^ir conduct to inexorable judges ; 
and that af);erward some, conveyed into pleasant 
meadows, shall there enjoy a tranquil existence in 
the midst of festivals and music ; while others shall 
be ca«t by the Furies into Tartans, where they shall 
iindergQ at once tiie tonnents of Barnes, and iStut 
cruelty of devouring beasts ? ' 

lAfds. I know not 

Philocles. May we affirm that both these classes 

^ Bias. ap. La^rt. lib. I. § 88. fruck. Histor. Pbilos. t. i. 
p. 1072. • Xen. Memor. lib. S. p. 780. ' Plat, de Rep. 
lib. 10. t. ii. p. 61^. E. Id. de Leg. lib. 4. p. 716. D. Alexaod. 
ap. Plut. torn. i. p. 681. A. » Theag. ap. Stob. sernj. 1. p. U. 
lin. 50. Archyt. ibid. p. 15. Plat. Theaet. t. i. p. 176-, in Bu- 
thyd. p, ^80. Id« Epist. 8. t. iii. p. Sb4. T. Id. ap. Auguttin. 
de Civit. Dei, lib. 8. c. 9. ^ Plat, in Epioom. torn. ii. p. 992. 
* Axioch. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 571* 
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of »oq1s, after having passed at least a thousand years 
m tortures or in pleasures^ shall again enter a mortal 
body, either among the fanman race or among other 
animals, and begin a new life;'' but that eternal 
punishments await certain crimes ?* 

Lysis. Of this also I am ignorant Tht Divine 
Being has not explained to ns the nature of the 
punishments and rewards appointed aftker death. AU 
tibat I aflirm, from the ideas which we have of order 
and justice^ and from the consait of all nations and 
all ages,"" is, that every one will be dealt with a^eord^ 
ing to his merits }"" and that the just man, suddenly 
passing from the nocturnal day of this life^ to the 
pure aaad resplendent Hght of a second existaace, 
shall enjoy that unchangeable happiness of which this 
world only presents the feeble image.^ 

Philocles. What are our duties towards our- 
selves ? 

Lifsis. To assign to the spiritual part of us the 
greatest honours, next to those which we pay to the 
Divinity; never to pollute it by vices or remorse, 
sell it to riches, sacrifice it to pleasure ; nor ever, on 
.>any occasion, to prefer a substance so terrestrial and 
frail as the body, to a principal whose origin is from 
heaven^ and whose duration is eternal.'* 

^ Axioch. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 371. Virg. iBneid. lib. 6. v. 741. 
' Plat. ibid. p. 615. Id. in Gorg. t. i. p. 6S6.  Id. in Gorg. 
t. i. p. 523. Plut. de Consol. t. ii. p. ISO.  Plat, de Leg. 
lib. 10. p. 905. • Id. de Rep. lib. 7..t. ii. p. 521. » Id. in 
Epinom. t. ii. p. 973 et 992. ^ Id. de Leg. lib. 5. p. 727, &c. 
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another the qualities and colours by which they arc 
distinguished, and, by a succession of transformations, 
hurries us away into the abode of enchantments, into 
that ideal world in which the poets, forgetting the 
earth, and forgetting themselves, have intercourse 
only with intelligences of a superior order. 

There they gather their verses in the gardens of 
the Muses ; ^ taiunquil i^reanis roll for them their 
W9,yes of milk and honey;" Apollo deac^ids froin 
heaven to lend them his lyre ;"" and a divine breath, 
ifuddenly extinguishing tibieir reason, throwf them into 
the convulsions of a delirium, wd compels tl^m to 
speak the lapguage of the gods, of whonithey are 
thep no more than the organs/ 

You see, added Euclid, that I borrow ike wotdd 
of Plato. He frequently ridiculed . those poets who 
complain in such frigid language of the fire by whic^ 
they pretend to be interiorly consumed. But there 
are among them those who actually f€»l die inflt|j«Qce 
of that enthusiasm which is called divine in^piratioii, 
or pontic fiiry.' i£schylus, Pindar, and all our gr^t 
poets, were actuated by it, as their writings will for 
. ever evince. What do I say ? Demos^thene^ in our 
popular assemblies, and individuals in Mciety^ caiiae 
us ev^ d^y to experience its efi^ots. Shocdd you 
yourself h^^ve to pawit the transports qr the wo^ of 
one of those passions which, when at tl^eir height, do 
longer leave the mind its freedom, your eyeii, yoiir 

* Plat, in Ion. t. i. p. 534. "Id. ibid. « Find. Pyth. 1. 
V, I. y Plat, in Ion. t. i. p. 534.  Id. in Phad. t. iii. page 
S45. Id. et Demoerit ap. Ciccr. de Orat » c. 46. 1. 1, p. ^37. 
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language^ would become alike inflailaied and ard^t^ 
and the freq^pt yiideiice of ypur mwoer aod express 
siou woM appear «U9 fite qf fary or of madness. Yet 
would you only have yielded to the voice of Nature. 

This f»dour> which wght to aanniate all the pro- 
ductions of the B^md^ is diiqplayed in poetry '^ with 
more or les9 pnten8ity> according as the . sulgect 
requhnes i^oiie <h: less -emotionvor the author more 
or less pofisasses that snhiime talent which accommo- 
dates itself with facility to the ciiaract^s of the pas- 
sions ; or that profound, sentiment which suddenly 
eiddmUes in his hearty and rapidly communicateis it- 
self to Ihie feelings of others.^ These tWo qualities 
ase not always united^ I knew a poet of Syracuse 
wko nevor made such beautifnl verses as when he 
vras transported beyiu]^d himself by a violent enthu-r 
siasm."" 

Lys^ then asked several questions^ liie purport 
of wbieh may be gathered from the substance of the 
answers of Euclid. Poetry^ said the latter^ has it^ 
particular language and style. In the epic ppem^ and 
in tragedy^ a great action is represented, all the parts 
of which are connected at the pleasure of the. poet, 
w^ alters known fiicts by adding others which may 
increase the interest ; sometimes giving them greater 
importance by the means of marvellous incidents, 
and sometimes by the varied charms of diction, or 
tlie. beauty of the thoughts and sentiments. Fre- 

* Cicer. Tusculan. lib. 1. c. 86. t. ii. p. ^54. Id. ad Quint. 
lib. 3, epist. 4. t. ix. p. 87 $ epist. B. p. 89. ^ Aristot. de Poet, 
c. 17. t. ii. p. 665. C. *= Id.Probl. t. ii. p. 817. C. 
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qaently the fkble^ that is to say the maimer of dis* 
posing the action/ a>sts more labonr^ or doeft mote 
honour, to the poet, than even the composition of 
the verses/ 

The other kinds of poetry do not require from 
the writer so artificial a constmetion ; hut he ought 
always to display a species of invention, to animate 
whatever subject he treats with novel fictions, to 
impart to his readers hier own ardour, and never to 
forget that, according to Simonides,' poetry is a 
speaking picture, and painting a mute poetry. 

It hence follows that verse alone qannot constitute 
a poem. The history of Herodotus put into verse 
would still be only a history^* because it would neither 
contain a fable nor fictions.^ It also follows that we 
ought not to enumerate among the productions of 
poetry the sentences of Theognis, Phocylides, &c. 
nor even the systems of nature of Parmenides and 
Empedocles ; ' though the works of the latter some- 
times contain splendid descriptions,'' or ingenious 
allegories.^ 

I have said that Poetry has a peculiar language. 
In the compacts which she has entered into with 
Prose^ she has agreed never to appear but with the 

^ Aristot* de Poet. c. 6. t. ii. p. 656. E. * Id, ibid. c. 9. t. ii. 
p> 659. E. ^ Plut. de Aud. Poet. t. ii. p. 17- Voss, de Art. 

Poet. Nat. p. 6. « Aristot. de Poet. c. 9. t; ii. p. 659. ^ Plat, 
in Phedon. t. i. p. 61. B. ' Aristot. de Poet. cap. 1. p. 6S3; 
Plut. de Aud. Poet. p. 16. ^ Arist. ap. Diog. La£rt. lib. 8. 
§ 57. Eiuped. ap. Plut. cle Vitand. j£re Alien, t. ii. p. 830. 
Sext. Empir. adv. Logic, lib. 7. p. 396. i Sext. Empir. ibid, 
p. 392. 
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richest, at least the most elegant, ornaments ; and all 
the colours of Nature are delivered into her hands, 
widi the obligation incessantly to use them, and the 
hope of pardon should she even sometimes abuse 
them. 

She has added to her empire a number of words 
interdicted to ftose, and others which she lengthens 
or shortens by the addition or retrenchment of a 
letter or syllable. She possesses the power of creating 
new ones,"" and the almost exdusive privileges of em- 
ploying those which are no longer in use, or which 
are only so in a foreign country ^ of combinmg 
.many into one,* disposing them in an order before 
unknown,^ and indulging in those licences which dis- 
tinguish poetical elocution from ordinary language. 

The privileges granted to genius are extended to 
almost all the instruments which second its opera- 
tions ; and hence the numerous forms of verse, each 
of which has a peculiar character indicated by nature. 
That of the heroic is a majestic grandeur; it has 
therefore been appropriated to the epic poem. The 
iambic frequently occurs in conversation, and has been 
successfully employed in dramatic poetry. Other 
forms are found to be better adapted to songs ac- 
companied with dances,"^ "^^ and are used in odes and 
hymns. Thus have the poets multiplied the means 
of difiusing pleasure. 

* Aristot. de Poet. c. 21. torn. ii. p. 669. B. ^ Id. ibid. p. 
668. D. et cap. 29. p. 669. E. "" Id. ibid. c. 20. p. 668. A. 

"» Aristot. de Poet. c. 22. p. 670 C. «» Id. ibid. c. 24. p. 672. B. 
* Se6, concerning the difierent kinda of Greek Terse> Chapter 
XXVII. of this work. 
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Euclid^ as he ended, showed ns the works which 
have appeared at different times tinder the names of 
Orpheos, Musseus, lliamyris/ Linus Anthes/ Fam^ 
phns/ Oien/ Abaris/ Epimenides/ &c. Some con- 
tain only sacred hymns or plaintive songs; others 
treat of sacrifices, oracles, eicpiations, and enchant- 
ments. In some of these, and especially the Epic 
Cycle, which is a collection of fabulous traditions 
whence the tragic writes have frequently taken the 
subjects of their pieces,' are contained the genealogies 
of the gods) the combat of the Titans, the expedition 
of the Argonauts, and the wars of Thebes and Troy ; * 
these being" the principal objects which engaged the 
attentimi of men of literature during many ages-. As 
the greater part of these works are not by the authors 
whose names they bear,* Euclid had not arranged 
them in any regular order. 

Next came the works of Hesiod and Homer. 
The latter were accompanied by a formidable body of 
interpreters and commentators.^ I had read with no 
small disgust the elucidations of Stesimbrotus and 
Gladcon ; ^ and had been mudi diverted with the la- 
bour employed by Metrodorus of Lampsacua to dis- 
cover' a continued allegory in the Iliad and Odyssey/ 

' Plat. 4e Rep. lib. 2. t. ii. p. 364. Id. de Leg. lib. 8. t. ii. 
p. 829. Aristot. de Gener. Animal, lib. 2. cap. K t. i. p. 1073. 
• Heracl. ap. Plut. de Mus. torn. ii. p. 113^. * Pbnsan. Hb. 1. 
p. 92, 94, &c.  Herodot. lib. 4. c. 35. ' Plat. in. Charmid. 
t. ii. p. 158. ' Diog. Lagrt. lib. 1. § 111. • Casaub^ in 

Athen. p. 301. * Fabf. Bibl. Graec. lib. 1. c. 17, &c. * See 
note IV. •• Fabr. Bibl. Grace, t. i. p. 330. • Plat, in Ion. 

t. i. p. 530. * Id. ibid. Titian, adv. Gent. § 37. p. 80. 
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Af%et ike exaimfde of Hamer^ a great nombear of 
poet» wMbrtook to celebrate the war of Troy* Among 
others were ArctkiuA, Stesichoms/ Sacadas,^ and 
Lesches^^ who began his work by these emphaticai 
wofdift : ^^ / sh^ the fortune of Priam^ and the famous 

war. «^ The saine Lesches^ in his httle Iliad,' 

atod DiGseo^nes, in bis Cypriacs,'' described aU the 
eirentB of this war. 7^ fuems of the Heracleid and 
the Tbeiseid omit noqe of the exfdoits of Heraedes 
aoid Theseus.^ These authors never understood the 
natnre of the epic poeixk They £oUoiwe4 in the train 
of Hcuner ; and were \osX in his rays, as the stars 
vanish in the splendour of the snn. 

Euclid had endeavoured to eoUect all the tra- 
gediea, eomediea, and satiric dnonas, which witUn 
near two Imndred years had been represented in the 
theatres of Greece"" and Sicily. He possessed abont 
three thousand,'"^ y^ bis coUection was not complete. 
What an esahed idea nmst we not hence conceive of 
the literatore of the Greeks;, and the fecundity of 
their gdaiua ! I often^ reckoned more than a hmidred 
pieces which were the production of the same author. 
Asliong other singular works which Eudid pointed 
«nt to our attention^ he showed us tl^ Hif^Kicentaur, 

• Fabr. Bibl. Gr«c. t. i. p. 9 et 597. t Athen. lib. 13. c. 9. 
p. 610. Meure. Bibl. Graec. c. 1. ' Paus. lib. 10. c. 25. p. 860. 
* Horat. de Art. Poet. v. 137. * Fabr. Bibl. Graec. t. i. p. 380. 
^ Herodot. lib. 2. c. 117. Aristot. dePoet. c. 16. t ii. p. 664; 
c. 33. p. 671. Athen. lib. 15. c. 8. p. 683. Perizon. ad. ^lian. 
Var. Hist. lib. 9. c. 15. > Aristot. de Poet. c. 8. t. ii. p. 658. 
" .dSschiii. de Fals. I/egat. p. 398. " Meurs. Bibl. Graec. et 
Attic. Fabr. Bibl.. Giffic. .&c. * See^Note V. 
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a tragedy, in which Chaeremon had not long before 
introdnced, contrary to the received practice, all the 
different kinds of verse." This novelty however did 
not meet with success. 

The Mimi were at first only obscene or satirical 
farces, which were represented on the stage. . Their 
nam^ was afterwards transferred to little poems which 
describe particular adventures:** They resemble co- 
medy by their subject, but differ from it by their 
want of a plot, and. sometimes by their extreme liceoh 
tiousness."^ There are some of them, however, which 
abound in a decent and exquisite pleasantry. Among 
the Mimi which Euclid had colkcted, I found those 
of Xenarchus, and those of Sophron of Syracuse/ 
The latter were much admired by Plato, who haying 
received them from Sicily^ made the Athenians ac- 
quainted with them, and on the day of his death they 
were found under the pillow of his bed.'* 

Before the discovery of the dramatic art, con- 
tinued Euclid, those poets to whom Nature had 
gran|;ed refined sensibility^ but denied the talents re- 
quisite for the epic poem, sometimes pathetically 
described the calamities of nationi^ or the misfor- 
tunes of an ancient hero ; and sometimes deplored 
the death of a relation or a friend, and by indulging 

• Aristot. de Poet. c. 1. t. ii. p. 653 5 c. 24. p. 6T2. ^ Voss. 
de Inst. Poet. lib. 2. cap. 30. p. 150. •» Plut. Sympoa. lib. 7- 
quasst. 8. tom. ii. page 712. Diomed. de Orat. lib. 3. page 448. 
"^Aristot. de Poet. c. 1. t. ii. p. 653. " Diog. La^rt. lib. 3. 
§ 18. Menag. ibid. p. 146. Voss. ibid. c. 33. p. 161. *Thei^ 
seems reason to conjecture that some of the poems called Mxmi 
were written in the manner of the tales of 3La Fontaine. 
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assuaged their grief. Their plaiixtive songs^ abnost 
always accompanied by the flute, were known under 
the name of Elegies or Lamentations/ 

The construction of this kind of poetry is regu- 
larly irregular : I mean that verses of six and five 
feet succeed each other alternately." Its style should 
be simple ; for a heart really afilicted aims not to at- 
tract our admiration. The expressions should some- 
times be ardent, like the cinders which cover a de- 
vouring fire, but should not burst forth into the excla- 
mations and imprecations of despair. No&ing more 
effectually moves compassion than perfect gentleness 
in the extremity of suffering. Would you wish for 
the. model of an elegy equally concise and affecting, 
yott may find it in Euripides. Andromache, brought 
into Greece, throws herself at the feet of the statue 
of Thetis, the mother of Achilles. She does not 
complain of that hero ; but, at the remembrance of 
the fatal day on which she saw Hector dragged 
round the walls of Troy, her eyes overflow with 
tears. She accuses Helen as the cause of all her 
woes ; she recals to mind the cruel persecutions of 
Hermione ; and, after having a second time pro- 
nounced the naipe of her husband, pours forth her 
tears in still more copious streams."" 

The elegy may soothe om* sorrows when we are 

'ProcL Chreatom. ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 984. Voss. de Instit. 
Poet. lib. 3. c. 11. p. 49. Mem. de TAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. vi. 
Hist. p. 277} t. vii. Mem, p. 337. " Horat. de Art. Poet. 
V. 75. * Eurip. in Androni; v, 103. 
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in misfortime^ but it ought to inspire us with courage 
when we are on the point of being attacked by 
calamity. It then assumes a more nervous tone; 
and^ employing the most forcible images, eompels us 
to blush at our cowardice, and envy the tears shed mt 
the Amend of the hero who had sacrificed his life in 
the service of his country. 

Thus was it that Tyrtaeus revived the drooping 
ardour of the Spartans/ and CaiUnus infused new 
vigour into the mhabitants of Ephesus.' ' Here are 
their el^ies, and also the poem intkkd Salainis, 
which Solon omiposed to engage the Atheniant io 
retake the island of that naxne.* 

Wearied at length with lamenting the too real 
calamities of humanity, the elegiac poets iqoplied 
themselves to paint the gentler woes of Love ; ^ and 
many of them have thus acquired a celebrity which 
they have reflected on their mistresses. The diiHcms 
of Nanno were smig by M inmermus of CoicxfAjmi, 
who is ranked among the most eminent of our 
poets ;'' and the beautiful Battis is daily celebrated 
by Ihiletas of Cos/ who, diough yet young, has 
deservedly acquired a great rq)utation. It is said 
that his body is so wasted and fedrifs, that, to enable 
himself to withstand this violence of tkm wind, he is 

^ Stob. serin. 49. p. S5S.  Id. ibid. p. 355. * Plut. in 
Sol. t. i. p. 82. ** Hor&t. de Art. Poet. v. 76 * Chamoel. 

ap. Athcn. lib. 13. cap. 3. p. 620. Strab. lib. 14. p. 633 et 643. 
Suid. in MJjotvf^. Herat, lib. 2. epist. 2. v, 101. . Propert. lib. 1. 
eleg. 9. V. II. Gyrald. de Poet. Hist. Dialog. 3. page 161. 
* Hermesian. ap. Athen. lib. 13. c. 8. p. 598. 
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obliged to fastai plates of lead to his shoes.* The in* 
habitants of Cos^ elated with the hodOKinr his poetical 
fame has reflected on his ooiiiitry, have erected to 
faiin^ under a plane tree^ a statue of brosize/ 

I chanced to lay my hand on a volume intitled 
The Lydian. That work, said Euclid, is by Antima- 
chus of Colophon^ who lived in the last century/ 
and who is likewise tl^ author of the weU known 
poem of the Thebaid.^ He was violaitly aiamoured 
of file beautiful Chryseis^ whom , he followed into 
Lydia, of which country she was a native, and where 
.he *ed in his arms.l)n his return home, he could 
find no other consolation for his affliction than to 
perpetuate it in his writings, and to give to this 
el^y the name which it bears.^ 

I am acquainted with the Thebaid, answered I. 
Though the disposition of that poem be not happy,^ 
and we meet with in it, from time to tinoe, verses 
of Hornet transcribed almost wmd for word,^ I never-^ 
thdess alk>iir thai the author, in many res^iects^ merits 
pndse. Yet thia inflation/ harahnesa^ and I wiU Ten- 
ture to say, drynessf> of the style,^ make me prinuopie 

• Athen. lib. 1^ c. 13. p. 55«. ^iaa. Var. Hist. \\h. 9. c. 14 -, 
lib. 10. c. 6. Suid. in ^iXfj^, ^ Herm^sian. ap. Atben. lib. 13. 
c. 8. p. S98. » Sohol. Find. Pyth. 4, v. 398. Schol. Apoll. 
Rhod. Hb. 1. V. 1289 J lib. 2. v. 297, &c. ' "^ Athen. lib. 11. 
p. 468, 475, et 482. * Hermesian. ap. Athen. lib. 13. p. 598. 
Plat, de Consol. t. ii. p. 106. ^ Quintil. lib. 10. c. 1. p. 629. 
» Porphyr. ap. Ewseb. Pwep. Evang. lib. 10. p. 467. " Catull. 
de Cinn. et Volus. carm. Ixxxvii. • Dionys. Halic. de Com- 
pos. Verb. t. Y. p. 150. Id. de Cens. Vet. Script, c.2. p. 419, 
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that the writer did not possess iBnflicient el^ance of 
mind^ or sensibility of heart/ to interest us in the 
death of Chryseis. But I will examine whether my 
conjecture be well founded. I therefore read the 
Lydian^ while Euclid showed to Lysis the elegies of 
Archilochus, Simonides^ Clonas, Ion/ &c. When I 
had ended the perusal of it — I perceive, said I, that 
I was not mistaken ; Antimachus has arrayed his 
grief in pompous ornaments. Without perceiving 
that he has already foimd consolation who seeks it 
in examples, he compares his woes to the sufferings 
of the ancient heroes of Greece/ and prolixly de- 
scribes the painful labours of the Argonauts in llieir 
expedition.' 

Archilochus, said Lysis, believed that he had 
found a more happy termination to his griefs in wine. 
His brother-in-law had perished at sea ; and, in some 
verses which the poet composed on the occasion, 
after having expressed some regret for his death, 
he soon hastens to calm his grief: For in truth, says 
he, my tears cannot restore him to life, nor will our 
sporii and pleasures in the least increase the rigour 
of his fate.* 

Euclid made us observe that the mixture of 
verses of six feet with those of five was formerly 
only used in the elegy, properly so called ; but that 

* Quintil. lib. 10. c. 1. p. 6^9. ' Mem. de P Acad, des Bell. 
Lettr. t. vii. p. 352. *» Plut. de Consol. t. ii. p. 106. ' Schol. 
Find. Pyth.4. v. 398. Schol. ApoU.Rhod. lib. 1. v. 12895 lib. 3. 
V. 409 $ lib. 4. V. 359, &c. * Plut. de Aud. Poet. t. ii. p. 33. 
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it was aftarwardd employed in diffisrent kinds of 
poetry. While he was producing some examples^^ 
he received a book which he had expected a long 
time. This was the Iliad in elegiac verse ; that is to 
say^ to each line of Homer the writer had added a 
shorter verse after his fashion. The name of this 
EUtbor was Pigres ; he was brother to tfa^ late queen 
of Caria— Artemisia, the wife of Mausolus ;'* which, 
however, had not prevented him from producing the 
most extravagant and wretched work that perhaps 
exists. 

Several shelves were filled with hymns to the 
go(k, odes in honour of the victors in the various 
games of Gi^ece, eclogues, songs and a number of 
fugitive pieces. 

The eclogue, said Euclid, paints the pleasures of 
the pastoral life, and exhibits to us shepherds seated 
on the turf, on the banks of a stream, on the brow 
of a hill, or beneath the shade of an ancient tree, 
who sometimes tune their pipes to the murmurs of 
the waters or the zephyrs ; and sometimes sing their 
loves, their innocent disputes, their flocks, an4 the 
enchanting objects by which they are sarrounded. 

lliis kind of poetry has not made any progress 
among us. We must seek for its origin in Sicily.*, 
There, at least as we have heard, between mountains 
crowned with lofty oaks, a valley extends in which 
Nature has lavished her treasures ; and where, in the 
midst of a laurel grove,^ was bom the shepherd 

t Mem. de TAcad.des Bell. Lettr. t. vii. p. 583.  Suid. 
in P<7p. « Diod. Sic. lib. 4. p. 285. » Id. ibid. 
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Daphnis^ cm whom tbe gods . enuilcmsly bestowed 
their fiivotirs. The Nymphs nnrsed him in his In- 
fancy ; he received from VeiiTO grace and beauty, and 
from Mercury persita&ive eloquence ; Pan directed 
his fingers on ihe flute with seven pipes ; and the 
Muses modulated the accents of his harmonious 
vmce. Soon coUediilg around him the' shq^herds i^ 
the district, he taught them to know and prize the 
happiness of the pastoral life. The reeds were con- 
verted into instruments of music. Ihe echoes, ani^ 
mated by their sound, repeated on every side the 
accents of tranquil and durable happiness. Daphnis 
did not long enjoy the benefits of which he had bee£|i 
the author ; he died in the prime of his years, the 
victim of love;* but even unto our time* his pupils 
have never ceased to celebrate his name, and to de- 
plore the woes which terminated his life.'' The pas- 
toral poem, of whidi it is said he first conceived the 
idea, was afterwards brought to perfection by two 
Sicilian poets, Stesichorus of Himera^ andDiomus 
of Syracuse.*' 

I can easily imagine, said Lysis, that this species 
of poem must present us with pleasing landscapes ; 
but surely the ignoble figures which are introduced 
in them must strangely detract from their beauty* 
In what manner can we be interested by rude sfaep* 

* Vo8S. de Inst. Poet. lib. 3. c.8. Mem. de TAcad. desB^ll. 
Lettr. t. y. Hist. p. 85 5 t, vi. Mem. p. 459. ^ Diod. Sic. 
lib. 4. p. 283. •» jElian, Var. Hist. lib. 10. cap. 18. Theocr. 
Idyll. 1. <" Julian. Var. Hist. lib. 10. c. 18. Athen. lib. 14. 
c. 3. p. 619, 
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herds, occopied in thdr mean employments ? There 
was a time, answered Encdid, when the care of flocks 
was not confided to slaves, but the owners took this 
employment on themselyes, because no other riches 
were theaa known. * Hiis fact is attested by tradition, 
which teaches ns that men were shepherds before 
they were hTisbandmen : it is also proved by the de- 
scriptions of the pdets; who^ notwithstanding the 
licenses in which they may indulge, have often pre^ 
served to us a faithful transcript of ancimt mannears/ 
The shepherd Endymion was beloved by Diana; 
¥&m watched on Mount Ida &e flocks of his father 
Priam, king of Troy; and Apollo kept those of king 
Admetus. 

A poet may, therefore, without oflending against 
the rules of propriety,- carry us back to remote ages^ 
and conduct us into those retreats where such indi- 
viduals as had received from their fathers a fortune 
praportiDnate to their wants, passed their peaceful 
days in harmless sports ; and protracted, if I may so 
speak, their infancy to the end of thdr lives. 

He may bestow on his characters an emulation 
that shall give activity to their minds. They shall 
feel more than they shall think. Their langn^e 
shall be always simple, natural, figurative, and more 
or less elevated, according to the diflerence of^txin- 
ditions, which in the pastoral life was governed by 
the nature of possessions ; in the first class of which 
were placed cowS, and next to these sheep, goats, 

^ Plat, de Leg. t. ii. p. 68?. 
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Knd hogs/ But as the poet ought only to attribute 
to his shepherds mild passions and slight vices^ he 
can only present us with a small number of scenes ; 
and the spectators tvill become disgusted with a uni- 
formity equally fatiguing with a sea continually calm^ 
and a sky constantly serene. 

From the want of motion and variety, the edogiie 
can never be so pleasing to our taste as diat poetry 
in which the heart displays itself in the moment of 
pleasure or of pain. 1 mean to speak of songs, with 
the different kinds of which you are acquainted. 
I have divided them into two classes. The first con- 
tains the songs of the table,^ and the other those 
which are peculiar to certain professions and occupa- 
tions ; such as the songs of reapers, vintagers, millers, 
workers in wool, weavers, nurses, Sec.' 

The intoxication of wine, love, joy, or patriotism, 
characterises the former. They require a peculiar 
talent, which renders precepts unnecessary to those 
who have received it from Nature, and to those who 
have not it would be useless. Pindar has composed 
drinking songs ; ^ but those of Anacreon and Alcaeus 
will always be sung. In the second class of songs, 
the recital of labours is softened by the recollection 
of certain circumstances, or the intimation of the 
advantages which they procure. I once heard a 
soldier, when half intoxicated, sing a military song, 
of which I rather remember the s&oise than the words : 

* Mem. de TAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. iv. p. 534. ^ Id. ibid, 
t. ix. p. 320. » Id. ibid. p. 347. ** Athen. lib. 10. cap. 7. 
p. 427. Suid. in Uiv$. 
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— ^^ A spear^ a sword, and a buckler, compose all my 
treasure ; yet I possess fields, harvests, and wine. 
I have seen men prostrate at my feet who called ine 
their sovereign and their master; for they had no 
spear, sword, nor buckler." * 

What a progress may we not expect poetry to 
make in a country in which Nature, and the institu- 
tions of each city and state, incessantly incite lively 
and brilliant imaginations to display their powers 
with profusion ! For it is not only to those poets 
who have been successful in the epopoaia and the 
dramatic art that the Greeks have erected statues, 
and rendered the still more . valuable homage of 
rational esteem ; illustrious honours are reserved for 
those who have excelled in any of the different kinds 
of Ijrric poetry. There is not a city which in the 
course of the year does not celebrate a number of 
festivals in honour of the gods; nor any festival 
which is not solemnised with new hymns, sung in 
the presence of aU the inhabitants, and by choruses 
of youths taken from the principal families. What 
a motive for emulation is here offered to the poet ! 
and how distinguished is the honour he receives, 
when, by celebrating the victories of the athletse, he 
himself merits the gratitude of their country I Let us 
transport him to a more illustrious theatre, and imagine 
him appointed to conclude by his songs the festivals 
o£ Olympia, or the other great solemnities of Greece* 
What must he feel when twenty or thirty thousand 

1 Athen. lib, 15. c. 15. p. 695. 
VOL« vr. N 
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sped&tors^ fenchaiited with his hdMibriioisii nhibbers, 
rend the skies with shonts df admiration and joy? 
No ! the ^fefttest potentate oh earth could never be?- 
sto# on geniiis a regard df tobh ihestimabl^ vahie. 

Hence arises that distitiction which^ amon^ ns, 
the }K>et8 who cbntribute to the embellishment of our 
festivals fenjby, especially When they preserve in theiir 
cbmpdsiti5nii the peculiar ehdrabter of the divihity 
titrhom they cclebratfe. Fdl-; relatively to its dbject, 
each species bf song or hylnh shoiild be distinguished 
by a particular style £ttad kind of mni^ic : if it is ad- 
dressed to the sovereign of the g'ods, it shdttld be 
grave and majestic ; if to the inuses, it shoiild be ex- 
pressed in the softest knd ihoist harmoiiibus sounds. 
TTie aAfeiehts punctually bbierved lhi& jhfet propdr- 
tion ; but the moderns, tvho belieVe themselves to he 
wiser than their ancestors, because in some things 
they have attiaitied to a little ihore knowledge, have 
not been ^i^hamed to neglefct it.* — I have remki^ked, 
subjoined I, this conformity in yotir most trivial cu^- 
toms, when they may be traced back to k certain anti- 
quity ; and I have admired your first lefgi^lktbrs, tdio 
early pei'ceived thkt it was better to enchain your 
liberty by forms than by restraint, I haVe even 
observed, in studying the origin of nationi^, tiiat the 
empire of custbms ktid rities his every where pi'eceded 
that of laws. Customs are Rke giiides, ^hb lead us 
by the hand through paths which are frequently 
trodden ; while the laws are like those maps in which 

*" Plat, de Leg. lib. 3. t. ii. p. 700. Plut. de Mus. torn. ii. p. 
1133. Lettr. sur. la Musique^ par M. FAbb^ Arnaud^ p. 16. 
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the ro^ds are marked ont by a single stroke, without 
aay reg^r<J to their windings. 

I shall OQt read to you, resumed Euclid, the tire- 
gome lt3t of al) the authors who have succeeded in 
lyric pqetry ; but J will name to you the principal 
Theae are Stesichorus, Ibycus, Alcseus, Alcman, 
Simo^jjdjes, ^acc)[^ylides, Anacreon, and Pindar. 
Sevieral of the female sex baye also cultivated a 
specje3 pf writing so susceptible of graces ; and ai^ong 
these aj-e distinguished Sappho, E^nna, Telesilla, 
Pr^iUa, Myrtis, and Corinna.* 

Before I proceed any farther^ I Q]agbt to spe^k to 
you of a kind pf poem in which th9,t enthusiasm of 
whicjbi we have spoken is frequently displayed : I mean 
hymns in honour of B^chus, known by l^he name of 
Dithyrambics. Both the writer aijid singer of them 
sh0^1d be under the influence of a kind of delirium ;"* 
for they are appropriated to direct certain animated 
and violent danc.es which are most frequently per- 
formed in a round.' 

This species of poem is easiljy known by peculiar 
properties which distinguish it from every other.* 
To pourtray at once the qualities and relations of an 
olyect, it is frequently permitted to combine seveK^l 
WpJ:ds into one; which licence soipetimes gives birth 
to words of such length and intricacy as to fatigUiS 

^ Voag. de lo^t. Ppet. lib. 3. c. lp..p. 80. "PJat. in Ipn. 

t. i. p. 534. Id. de Leg. lib. 3. t. ii.p. 700. " Procl. Cfciies- 
t<w. ap. Phot. Bibl.,p. 985. P}nd. in Olypp. 13. v.; 35. j^chol- 
Aristoph. in Av. v. 1403. • Schf)aidt. de.Dithyr. ad calc. edit. 
Pind. p. 351. Mem. de TAcad. des BeU. Lettr. t. x. p. 30T. 
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the ear, but so sonorous as to agitate the imagination.'' 
Metaphors^ which seem to have no relation, succeed 
without following each other. The author, who 
proceeds only by impetuous starts, discerns, but neg- 
lects to mark, the connection of his ideas. Sometimes 
he departs from every rule of art; and sometimes 
employs the different measures of verse, and the 
various kinds of modulation.*^ 

Whilst under favour of these licences the man of 

genius displays to our eyes the immense riches of 

poetry, his feeble imitators discover to us its empty 

ostentation. Without animation and without interest, 

and becoming obscure while they labour to appear 

profound, they diffuse over common ideas colours 

that are still more common. The greater part, from 

the beginning of their pieces, seek to dazzle us by the 

magnificence of images drawn from n^teors and the 

celestial phsenomena.' Hence that pleasantry of 

Aristophanes, who in one of his comedies introduces 

a man whom he supposes to have lately come down 

from the heavens. He is asked what he saw there : 

to which question he replies^—" Two or three dithy- 

rambic poets running about among the winds and 

clouds, to collect vapours and whirlwinds, of which 

to make their prologues.*** He elsewhere compares 

' Aristoph. in Pac. v. 831. Schol. ibid. Aristot. Rhet. lib. 3. 
c. 3. t. ii. p. 587. E. Suid. in Aiiv^ et in 'EvJwgf . *> Dionys* 
Halic. de Compos. Verbor. § 19. t. v. p. 131. ' Suid. in Aidv£. 
•Aristoph. in Av. v. 1383. Schol. ibid. Id. in Pac. v. 829. 
Schol. ibid'. Elor. Christian, ibid. v. 177. 
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the exprefisions of these poets to air-bubbles, which 
when they are pierced burst with a loud crack/ 

Here also we see the power of certain conventions* 
The same poet who, when he celebrates Apollo, 
soothes his mind to tranquil harmony, agitates his 
soul with violence when he prepares to sing the 
praises ^ Bacchus ; and if his imagination be slow to 
imbibe the poetic flame, he adds to it new heat by 
the immoderate use of wine." Struck with this 
liquor as with a thunderbolt, said Archilochus, I 
triumphantly begin my career/ 

Euclid had collected the dithyrambics of the 
latter poet,^ and those of Arion,' Lasus,* Pin- 
dar,** Melanippides,*' Philoxenus/ Timotheus, Te- 
lestes, Polyides,' lon,*^ and many others, the greater 
number of whom have lived in our time. For this 
kind of poetry, which tends to the sublime, has a pe- 
culiar chgirm for poets whose abilities do not exceed 
mediocrity ; and as every individual now endeavours 
to raise himself above his actual condition in life, 
every author, in like manner, wishes to elevate his 
style above his real powersi 

I afterwards saw a collection of impromptus,* 

^Aristoph. in R^n. v. 261. SchoL ibid. Voss. de Instit. 
Poet. lib. 3. c. 16. p. 88. " Philoch. et Epicharm. ap. Athen. 
lib. 14. c. 6. p. 628. * Archil, ap. Athen. lib. 14. c. 6. p. 628. 
y Id. ibid. • Herodot. lib. 1. c. 23. Suid. in *Aficoy. • Clem. 
Alex. Strom, lib. 1. p. 365. MVi&n. Hist. Animal, lib. 7. c. 47. 
* Strab. lib. 9. p. 404. Dlonys. Halic. de Compos. Verb. p. 152. 
Said in Iliv^. ^ Xen. Memor. lib. 1. page 725. ^ Dlonys. 
Halic. ibid. p. 132. Suid. in #iAoi^£v. * Diod. Sic. lib. 14. 

p. 273. ' Aristoph. in Pa^:. v. 835. Schol. ibid. ' Simon, 
ap. Athen. lib. 3. c. 35. p. 125. 
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enigmks^ acrostics, drid all sorts ofgriphi}* In settle 
of the last pages, t observed the figures of an egg, 
ah altar, a two-edged ax, ^hd the wings of love. On 
examinihg them inore closely^ I perceived they were 
pieces of poetry, composed of verses of such different 
lengths as to pourtray various ohjects. In the eg]g, 
for example, the two first verses were -*0f three 
syllables each, arid the following continually leilgth- 
ened till they came td a certain measrir6 ; from Whteh 
they decreased in the sime Jiroportion, till they eittfed, 
as they had begun, in twd Verses of thr^6 syllables,* 
Simmia^ of Rhodes had enriched literature with these 
productions equally puerile arid laborious. 

Lysis, Who was passionately ekialnoured of 
poetry, Vas constantly in fear lest it should be classed 
among the number of frivolous amusements ; and 
having perceived that Euclid had more than once 
declared that a poet ought not to flatter himself that 
he shall be able to obtain success when he possesses 
not the talents requisite Ito please, he exclaimed, in 
a moment of impatience — It is poetry Vrhich ha^ 
civilized mankind, which insfrticfted lAy childhood, 
which tempers the severity of precepts, which 
renders virtue more amiable by bestowing on her 
new graces, which elevates iriy soul in the epic poem, 
inspires riie with tenderness at the ittieafre, fills me 
with a holy awe in our sacred ceremonies, invites to 

*» CaU.^ap. Athen. lib. 10. c. 20. p. 453. Thes. £pM. La^iiKT- 
ziun. t. iii. p. 257. * A kind of riddles (lo^ogriph^), 'Sefe 

note V. ^ Saleeas. ad Dosiad.^rtfs j Sinfymtm ovu'm, &c.'{)age 
183. 



joy ^^ m ^PWte* ^4 Wiraatep iify cffW^e iri 
prp9iep(ce of tl^e ep^if^ j a^4<> i^^^ 3thoug^ th;^ fiction^ 
of pqetfj ^hpj^d ,b§ ,qc^%Bd to calming tjjip W^}^ff 
^mt3[ fff f?ur fipgginati^/;!^ ippf t npt tji^t b^^ ^^^ rea^ 
good which procures us fpme iopQCi^ot p^^.u^e^^ 
amid the multitude of evils of which I incessantly 
hear so many complali^ i 

Euclid smiled at this sudden transport ; and^ still 
more to excite it, replied — I know that Plato super- 
intended a part of your education: can you have 
forgotten that he considered poetical fictions as false 
and dangerous pictures^which by degrading the gods 
and heroes, only present phantoms of virtue to our 
imitation ? ^ 

If it were possible that I should foiget Plato, 
replied Lysis, his writings would soon again recal 
him to my memory; but I must confess that I 
sometimes believe I am convinced by the strength of 
his reasoning, when I am only captivated by the 
charms of his poetical style. At other times, when 
I see him employing against imagination the weapons 
which he has borrowed from it, I am tempted to ac- 
cuse him of ingratitude and perfidy. Do not you 
believe, said he to me, that the first and principal 
object of the poets is to instruct us in our duties by 
the allurement of pleasure? I answered — Since I 
have lived among enlightened men, and s'Jtudied the 
conduct of those who aspire to celebrity, I only ex- 



" Plat, de Rep. lib. 3. t. ii. i>. 387, &c. Id. ibid. lib. 10. page 
599> kc. 
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amine what is the secondary motive of their actions^ 
for the first is ahnost always either interest or vanity. 
But, without entering into these discussions, I will 
tell you simply what I think : — Poets wish to please ;' 
and poetry may he useful. 

1 Aratot. de Poet. c. 9. t. ii. p. 659; c. 14. p, 609. D. Voss. 
(le Art. Poet. Nat. c. 8. p. 42. 
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CHAPTER LXXXI. 

Omtinuatum of the Library, — Morals, 

The science of morals, said Euclid, was formerly only 
a series of maxims. Pythagoras and his first dis- 
ciples, ever attentive to ascend to the causes of things, 
founded morality on principles too much elevated 
above vulgar minds : " it then became a science ; and 
man was known, at least as much as it was possible 
for him to be ; but he was so no longer, when the 
sophists extended their doubts over the truths of 
greatest utility. Socrates, persuaded that we were 
created rather to act than to think, attached himself 
less to theory than to practice. He rejected ab- 
stracted notions ; and, under this point of view, it 
may be said that he caused philosophy to descend to 
earth.* His disciples explained his doctrine; and 
introduced into it ideas so sublime, that they caused 
morality again to ascend to heaven. The school of 
Pythagoras judged it proper sometimes to lay aside 
its mysterious language, to instruct us concerning our 
passions, and other duties. This was done with suc- 
cess by Theages, Metopus, and Archytas.*^ 

I found different treatises by these authors placed 
before the books which Aristotle has written on 

 Aristot. Magn. Mor. lib. 1. c, 1. t. ii. p. 146. " Cicer. 
Tuscul. c. 4. t. ii. p. S€^, * Stob. passim. 
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manners. When speaking of the education of the 
Athenians^ I have endeavoured to explain the doc- 
trine of the latter^ which is perfecdy similar to that 
of the former. I shall now proceed to give some 
observations idWch Euclid had derived from the 
various works which he had collected. 

The word virtue originally only signified strength 
•ad vigow of Jtiody:'* i^ wbigh jen^je Howae^r has s^ 
ibe mriue of ^ Jji^prpe^"^ and wf still p^ay the %^irtt4e of a 
pieoe of ground." I^ process pf tifm f^k Vprd wps 
employed to deoojte whatey^ i^ mo^^jt yalval^ji^ in an 
object. 

It is at present used to sjgqdfy the qualities of 
thre mind^ wd miore frequently those of t^^ hei^/ 

Man in soUt:y.de q^n have only two sent^e^tQ^ 
desire and fe^ir; apd aU his .m,otioAs mu^t h^ J^^wihl^ 
to pursuit or flight.^ tn j»ociety these two s^n^iments 
may be esiercised on ,9. .great nupiber of ot^eqts^ and 
'divided ioto f^yeral ^peqi^ ; find hence fuiiie ambi- 
tian, haliredf itnd thp .other ewotioios h^ whigh the 
hnman mmd is ftgit»4ed- But though Nature .oi;^in- 
ally ,be»tawed on mw desire and fear only .for his 
»own ipre^ervation^ it ia lUpw.reqiijircK} of him that all 
^18 pasaiofis shquld copcur to the jpreservation ^f 
.Qthm w w«U a^ of himi^i^lf; and when, ^pder tfee 
guidance of bowmI xi^Bon^ iJipy prodpce this l^agpy 
effect, they becQiinfi virtues. 

lOf these^ four .principal owes are distiiRguished — 

P Homer. Iliad, lib. 15. v. 642. •> Id. ibid. lib. 23. r: 374. 
' Thueyd. lib. 1. cap. 2. ' Aiistpt. Eudem. lib. 2. cap. 1. 1. ii. 
p. 202. * Id. de Anima, lib. 3. c. 10. t. i. p. 657. D. 
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fortitude, justice, prudence, and temperance." This 
division, with which every person is acquaiol^d^ 
argues great knowledge and discemmait in those by 
whom it was first made. The two former, more 
esteemed, because they are of mot^e general utility, 
lend to the mainteftiance of society ; fortitude during^ 
wai", and justice during peace."" The two others tend 
to our particular utility. In a climate in whidi tke 
imagination is so tivdty, and the passions are so 
ardent, pmdenoe ought to be esteemed the first 
quality of die mind, and temperanoe die first of d^e 
h^art. 

Lysis now asked whether the pidlosophers were 
not divided on ceitsin points in morals. Sometimes, 
Replied Euclid ;— -the following are examples : < 

It is established as a principle, that sm action, to 
be virtuous or vicious, must be voluntary: it has 
dierefere since been made a qnestion how far we act 
tirithotlt constraint. Some authors excuse &^e 'Crimtis 
6ccasioned by love and danger ; %ecatise, acoarding to 
them, these passions are "longer than >K>e afe.^ They 
mi^t cite in favour of tfadr opinkm tfhe tcatftraordi- 
nary decision pronounced in one of our 'couartsiof jus- 
tice : — A son Who had struck his Ifatiber was bioij^ht 
to trial, and alleged in his defence that his father had 
struck his grandfadier. The judges, persuaded diat 
the violence of disposition must be hereditary, ac- 



" Archyt. ap. Stob. serra. 1. p. 14. Plat, de Leg. lib. 12. t. ii. 
p. 964, B. * Aristot. Rhet, lib. 1. cap. 9. torn. ii. p. 531. A. 
^ Aristot. Eudem. lib. 2. c. 8. t. ii. p. 212. D. 
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quitted the criminal/ But other more enlightened 
philosophers inveigh against such decisions. No 
passion, say they, has power to hurry us away in 
despite of ourselves ; every force by which we are 
constrained is exterior and foreign to us."" 

Is it permitted us to take vengeance on our ene- 
mies ? Beyond a doubt, reply some ; for it is con- 
formable to justice to repulse outrage by outrage*'^ 
Yet pure virtue finds more magnanimity in forgiving 
and forgetting injuries. She has dictated these 
maxims, which we find in niany authors : Speak not 
evil of your enemies ; *" far from endeavouring to 
harm them, seek to convert their hatred into friend- 
ship/ " I wish to revenge myself,** said some one 
to Diogenes ; ^^ tell me by what means I may best 
effect my purpose.-" By becoming more yirtuous," 
answered the philosopher/ 

Socrates converted this advice into a rigorous 
precept. From the utmost elevation to which human 
wisdom can attain, he proclaimed to mankind : ^' It 
is not permitted to you to render evil for evil." ^ 

Certain nations have allowed suicide ; * but Pytha- 
goras and Socrates, whose authority is superior to 
that of these nations, maintain that no person has a 

 Aristot. Magn. Mor. lib. 2. c. 6. t. ii. p. 178. A. 'Id. de 
Mor. lib. 3. c. 3. t. ii. p. 30j c. 7- p. 33. Id. Magn. .Moral, 
lib. 1. c. 15. tom. ii. p. 156. *• Id. Rhetor, lib. 1. c. 9. t. ii. 
p. 531. £. "^ Pittac. ap. Diog. La^rt. lib. 1. § 73. ' Cleobul. 
ap. eund. lib. 1. § 91. Plut. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 218. A. 
Themist. Orat. 7. p. 95. • Plut. de Aud. Poet. t. ii. p. 21. E. 
' Plat. in. Crit. t. i. p. 49. ' Strab. lib. 10. p. 486. ^Etian. 
Var. Hist. lib. 3. c. 37* et alii. 
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right to desert the post which the gods have assigned 
to him in life.*' 

The inhabitants of commercial cities derive a profit 

from the loan of their money ; but, in the plan of a 

republic founded on virtue, Plato has ordained that 

-money should be lent without requiring any in- 

terest.* 

In every age praises have been bestowed on pro- 
bity, purity of manners, and beneficence; and in 
every age, murder, adultery, perjury, and every kind 
of vice, have been condemned. Hie most corrupted 
writers are compelled to teach a sound morality, and 
the most daring to deny the consequences which are 
drawn from their principles : not one of them would 
have the effrontery to maintain that it is better to 
commit than to suffer an injustice.'' 

That our duties are traced out in our laws and 
by our authors, will not excite your surprise ; but 
when you study the spirit of our institutions, you 
will not be able to withhold your admimtion. The 
festivals, spectacles, and arts, had originally, among 
us, a moral object, of which it will be easy to follow 
the traces. Customs which appear indifferent some- 
times afford an instructive lesson. The temples of 
the Graces are erected in places where they may be 
visible to every eye, because gratitude cannot be too 
conspicuous.* Even in the mechanism of our lan- 
guage, the lights of instinct or of reason have intro*- 

* Plat, in Phaedon. t. i. p. 62. Cicer. de Senect. c 20. t. iii. 
p. 318. » Plat, de Leg. lib. 5. t. ii. p. 742. " Aristot. Topic, 
lib. 8. c 9. t. i. p. 275. ' Id. deMor. lib. 5. c. d. t.u. p.64.T>. 
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doctd some invaliiable tradis. Among those ^icient 
forms of polite expression which we plax^e at the 
b«^innk^ of a l^er^ and which we employ on other 
occasions^ there is one that merits attention. Instead 
of saying, / salute ym ; I say only, I)o good ; "" which 
is to wish yon the greatest possible happiness. The 
same word*' is applied to the man who is distin- 
guished either for valonr or virtne^ because courage 
is as necessary to the latter as the former. Do we 
wish to convey the idea of a man perfectly virtnous, 
we attribute to him beauty and goodness ^'-f* th^t is 
to say, the two qualities which most attract adwrp^- 
tion and confidence. 

Before I condkide this article, it will be proper to 
speak to yon of a species of oompositioxi on which^ 
within these few years, our writers have exercised 
their abilities ; I mean the description of dtiaracters.'' 
Ohserre, £dr example, in what colours Aristotle h^ 
pourtrayed greatness of mind.^ 

^^ We cafl him ma^aantmous^ wjbose mind, wtr 
tiurally elev^ed. Is neither danled by prosjpenty^ nor 
depressed by adversity.'' 

^^ Among all external goods, he only sets a value 
on dbit respect wjbidi is a(N|uired and bestowed by 
honour. Hie most important distinctions merit not 



» Aristot. Magn. Mor. lib, 1 . c. 4. t. li. p. 149. ^ Aj«w^, 
4rJiiDii mfty be rtmnsHited tMdkmt, * Aristot. MAgn.Mtmi* 
lib. 2. cap. 9. t. ii. p. 186. A. f KaXo; Kaya^oSffair and good» 
^ Aristot. Theopfar. &.c. &c. '.Aristot. de Mor. lib. 4. c. 7* t. ii. 
p. 49. Id. £udein. lib* 3. c. 5. t. ii. p. 223. *^ Id. de Moral, 
lib. 4. c. 7. t« ii* p. 50. 
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ta excite hia ttMspctth, becaoie they are bis dne« 
He would renounce them sooner than reoeiye them 
oil trivial dccasions^ or from persons whom he 
despises/ 

^^ As he is unacquainted with fear, his hatred,^ 
his friendship, and aU his wwds and actions, are 
rnidisgoised : but his hatred is not lasting ; and as he 
is convinced that the injury intended him can do 
him lib harm, he frequently disregards, and at length 
forgets it/ 

" He loves to perform actions which may be 
tttti^mitted to posterity; but he never q>eidiB of 
himself, beeausfe te iotcs not praiise. He is mNMre 
desi^oum to render titan to receive selvJoes, aad even 
in his least actioi^ a cbaracter of graodeur is dis* 
cemible : if he makes acquisitions, or if be wishes to 
gratify the tastes of individuals, !be is more attentive 
to beauty than utility." ' 

I here interrupted Euclid : Add, said I, diat when 
chatted with the superintendence of the interests of 
a great state, he displays in bis eirterpiftses and his 
treaties ull the elevation of Im iaiod ; that to main^ 
tain the bonoar of his nation, far frtim having re^ 
coarse to low and conteJnptible mesu^s, he employ 
only firhmess, frankness, and superiority of genius ; 
and you will have sketched the portrait of that 
Arsames with whom I jiassed iii Persia such htippy 
days, amd who, among all the virtuous inhabitants of 

' Aristot. de Mor. lib., 4. c. 7. t. ii. ^. 50. Id. Magn. Moral, 
lib. 1. c. 26. t. ii. p, 162. • Id. de Moral. Ub. 4. c. S. p. 51. 
' Id. ibid. 
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that extensive empire, was the only one who was 
not afflicted at his disgrace. 

I spoke to Enclid of another portrait, whidi was 
shown me in Persia, and of which I only recollected 
the following features. 

I dedicate to the consort of Arsames that homage 
which truth owes to virtue. To describe her wit, it 
would be necessary to possess as much as herself; 
but to pourtray her heart, her wit would not suf- 
fice ; a soul of equal virtue and benevolence would be ^ 
requisite. 

Phedime instantaneously discerns the differences 
and relations of an object, ahd is able to express thetn 
by a single word. She sometimes seems to recollect 
what she has never learned. From a few ideas she 
would be able to give the history of the wanderings 
of the mind ; but she would be unable, even from a 
multiplicity of examples, to give that of the wander- 
ings of the heart ; her own is too pure and simple 
ever to conceive them. 

.' She might without blushing contemplate the en- 
tire series of her thoughts and actions during her 
whole life. Her example proves that the virtues in 
uniting make but one ; and it also proves that such 
virtue is the surest means of acquiring general esteem 
without exciting envy. 

To that intrepid fortitude which gives energy of 
character, she adds a beneficence equally active and 
inexhaustible ; her soul, ever in action, seems only 
to exist for the happiness of others. 

She has only one ambition : that of giving plea- 
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sure to her husband. If in h^ youth any one had 
extolled the beauties of her person, and those good 
qualities of which I have endeavoured to ccmvey a 
feeble idea, she vFould have felt a less lively satiaiac- 
tion than if he hsi4 ap^k^n to hier of Atsames. 
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t^APTER. L54X5dL 

New Enterprises of PhUip.^^Battle of Charonea^^-^Portraii of 

Alexander. 

Greece had attained to the summit of her glory, 
and was to descend to that point of hnmih'ation 
fixed by the destiny which incessantly agitates the 
balance of empires. This decline, which had long 
been apparent, was extremely sensible during my 
stay in Persia, and excessively rapid some years after. 
I shall hasten to the catastrophe of this great revo- 
lution, abridging the narrative of facts, and sometimes 
only making extracts from the journal of my 
traveb. 



IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF NICOMACHUS, 

The 4th year of the lOgth Olympiad. 

(From the SOtk of June of the year 341, to the %9th rfJuly of the year 540, 

btfore Chria,) 

Philip had again formed the design of seizing 
on the island of Euboea by his intrigues, and on the 
city of Megara by the arms of the Boeotians, his 
allies. In possession of these two important posts, 
he must soon have become master of the city of 
Athens. Phocion had made a second expedition into 
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JEiabbMi^ ibid driven out the tyraats set up by Philips 
He afterwards marched to the succoar of the Megft^ 
reans^ defeated the project of the Boeotians, and freed 
the city firom danger." 

Philip knew that if he could confiver the Grecian 
dttes which are on the frontier of his dominions, on 
the side 6f the Hellespont and the Propontis, he 
troidd hare in bis power ihe trade for com which 
^e 'Athenians carry on in dre Poiitcis Enxinns, and 
which is absolutely necessary to their subsistence/ 
With this view he attacked- the strong town of 
Perintbos. The besieged made a resistance deserving 
Ae highest eul(^iums. They expected succours from 
the king of Persia, and have received some from the 
Byzantines/ IHiilip, highly irritated against the 
latter, has raised the siege of Perinthns^ and sat down 
mider the walls of Byzantium, the inhabitants of 
whi^h have immediately sent off dejbruties to Athenii. 
They have obtained ships and soldiers, commanded 
by Chares/ 



IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF THEOPHRASTUS. 

The Ist year of the 1,10th Olympiad. 

From ike 19th cfJuhf rfthe year 540, Id the Btk efJ^ tfthe year S39, h^ore 

Christ.) 

•GftESOE has produced iil my time several great 
toen who do her honour, and especially three of 

* Died. Sic. lib. 16. page 76^. Plut. in Phoc. t. i. page 748. 
' Bemosth. de Cor6n. p. 487. ^ Diod. Sic. ibid. 'Id.^ib^ 
le. p.4e8. < • 
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whom she may be proud : Epammondas, Timoleoh, 
and Phocion. I had but a glimpse of the two first, 
but I was intunately acquainted with the lattet. I 
frequently visited him in the small house in which he 
resided, in the quarter of Melite.* I ever found him 
different from other men, but always resemblmg 
himself. When I felt my mind dejected at the sight 
of the various follies and crimes which d^rade bu^ 
ioanity, I went to seek mlief for a moment: hi his 
coaveLtiou, and I tetomed more tnmqml and more 
virtuous. 

The IStk of Anthesterim.* I yesterday^ was 
present at the representation of a new tragedy/ 
which was suddenly interrupted. The performer who 
aycted the part of the queen refused to appear, unless 
attended by a more numerous retinue* When the spec- 
tators began to express their impatience, the manager, 
Melanthius, pushed the performer on the middle of 
the stage, exclaiming : ^^ You require me to give you 
more attendants, and yet the wife of Hxodon has 
only one when she appears in the streets of Athens."*' 
These words, which were heard by the whole audience, 
were received with such loud bursts of applause, that, 
without waiting for the conclusion of the piece, I 
made all possible haste to the house of Phocion ; 
where I found him drawing water from a well, and 
his wife kneading dough to make bread for his family."^ 
At this sight I felt the liveliest emotion^ and related 

• Plut. in Phoc. t. i. p. 750. * The 23d of February of the 
year 339 before Christ. ** Mem. de TAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. 
pxix. p. 176 et 183. • Plut. in Phoc. t. i. p. 750. * Id. ib. p. 74«. 
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with still more warmth what had just passed at the 
theatre. ITiey heard me with indifference, as indeed 
I might have expected they would. Phocion paid 
bnt little regard to the praises of the Athenians, and 
htt wife enjoyed greater pleasure in recollecting the 
noble actions of her husband, than in hearing the 
joist applauses bestowed on them by his country- 
men/ 

' He was disgusted with the inconstancy of the 
people, and still more filled with indignation at the 
meanness of the public orators. While he was speak- 
ing to me on the greediness of the latter, and the 
vanity of others, Demosthenes came in, and they^ 
entered into a conversation on the state of Greece 
at that time. Demosthenes wished to declare war 
against Philip, and Phocion to preserve peace. 

The latter was persuaded that the loss of a battle 
must be followed by the conquest of Athens ; that a 
victory woidd protract a war which the Athenians 
w«pe too corrupted to be any longer in a condition to 
maintain; that far from irritating Philip, and fur- 
pishing him with a pretext to enter Attica, sound 
policy required that they should wait till he should 
exhaust his strength in distant expeditions, and suflfer 
him to continue to Expose a life, the termination of 
which would be the salvation of the republic. 

Demosthenes could not consent to lay down the 
brilliant part he had acted. Since the last peace, two 
men of different genius, but equal obstinacy, had en- 

• Plut. in Pho€. t.i. p. 76a Id.deMus. t,ii. p.1131.' 
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tered inte a contest which attracted the eydsi of all 
Greece. On the one side was seen a sovereign^ 
ambitious to extend his dominion over all nations^ 
siibjugating some by his arms, and others by Ms 
Miissaaries ; himself, though covered with sears, m- 
Cessa&tly braving new dangers, and ready to surrender 
to Fortune whatever part of his body she shouU 
choose, provided he might be permitted to live ia 
glory with the remainder :' and on the otber^a pri- 
vate individual, laboriously struggling against die 
inddenee of the Athenians, the blindness of their 
allies, the jealousy of their orators; opposing yigi- 
iaBce to craft, eloquence to armies ; making his 
voice resound through all Greece, and incessantly 
warning all its states assiduously to watch every 
motion of ttie king of Macedon ;^ saidin^ on all sidfes 
ambassadors, troops, and fleets, to oppose his enter- 
prises; and succeeding 90 far as to make himself 
feared by the most formidable of conqu^ors.** 

But the ambition of Demosthenes, which did not 
escape Phocion, was artfully concealed under the 
motives that he alleged ought to induce the Adie* 
ilians to take arms: modves which I have apore than 
once explained, and whic^ these two orators discussed 
anew in the conference at which I was present. 
They both spoke with great vehemence: Demos^ 
thenes always with respect, and Phocion sometimes 
with asperity. As they wei?e uaaUe to agree, the 
former said, as ^he was going away: ^' The Athenians 

f Demosth. de Cor. p. 483. C. ' Id. ibid. p. 480. * Lu- 
cian. in Demosth. Encom. cap. sf . t;iii. p. 518. 
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m some fit of phrensy will j^it yoa to deailic^ ^^ And 

yeio Ukemse,'' replied the latter^ ^^ should they recoiitlr 
~^ir aeoses.'V 

7%e l6ik of Anthesterwn.^ This day iwa depA*' 
tiea faftifie besn named for the assemMy of &e Aisl- 
phic^fOQs^ whidb is tah^ held in the enstdug spring 
at Delphi/ 

Tbei ...... ^ A genehil assembly has be«i 

held here. The Athenians, in tht midst of their 
alacm afe the siege, of Byzanthim, hanm reemv^ a 
letter from Philip, in which he accnses th^n of 
having violated several articles ^f the treaty of peiaoe 
and alliance which they sigi^ed seven y^an ago.^ 
QemostheneB has made i^ harangne, an^, hy his 
advice, which has been ineffectually combated by 
I^ocicm, t;he people haye voted to break the colunair 
on whiiph this treaty w^ inscribed, to eqn^ ihipe, 
and make preparations for war." 

Some days before, infcmnaticm was received that 
die people qf Byzantium would rather choose ta have 
no sncqours sent to them by the Ath^ians^ than to 
admit within their walls troops commanded by a 
general so detested as Chares." The people hav^ 
durefii^ af^Ksjnted Phocion to take his pkce* 

Tbt SQth 6f ElaphAo&xm^ In th€i last ^ssodblf 

, » )?lut. in Pt)Q9. t. i. p. 746. E. * TJie 26th of F^bfuary 
of the year 339 before Christ. ^ .^schjn. in Ctes. p. 446. 
Demosth. de Cor. p. 498. f About the same time. ^ Li* 
t€r. PkU. in Oper. Demoeth. p. 114. Dionys. Halic. Episi. ad 
Amm. t. Ti. p. 740. * Demosth. On^. ad PhiL Epist. p. llj. 
Philocb. ap. ]>ioiiys. Halie. t. vi. p. 741, ^ PliH. in Pfaoc. t. i. 
p. 747. X The 10th of AprU of the year 389 before Christ. 
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of the Aitnphict]^oiui, a citizen of Amphissa^ the 
capital of the Ozolian Locrians, situate at the dis* 
tance of sixty stadia from Delphi, uttered the most 
violeot iaYectives agaiuat the Athenians, and pro- 
posed to condemn them to a fine of fifty talents,^ 
£oar having formerly hung up in the temple some gilt 
bndders as monuments of their victories over the 
Mades tsaxd Thebans.* i£scbiues, wishing to divert 
t^ aoeusation, represented that the inhabitants of 
Amphissa, having seized on the port of Cirrha and 
the neighbouring lands, a country originally conse- 
crated to the temple, had incurred the punishment 
dec3?eed. against sacrilege. The next day the deputies 
<lf the league followed by a great number of Delphians, 
descended, mto the plain, burnt the houses, and. in 
part filled up the port. The people of Amphissa ran 
to arms, and pursued the aggressors to the > gates of 
Delphi. 

^ The Amphictyoos, filled with indignation, medi- 
tate a signal vengeance. Sentence will be pronounced 
m the council of Thermopylae, which usually meets 
in autamn> but which this year will be held more 

This. war was unexpected. Philip is suspected 
6i having excited it, and some accuse i£scliines of 
having acted in concert with that prince."^ 

JTie "f* Phocion encamped under the walls 

* 270,000 Uvres (11,25!0;.) • jEschin. in Ctes. p. 44(5. 

Funsan. 11^. 10. c. 19. p. 843. ^ iEschin*. in Ctes. p. 447* 

^ Bemosth. in Coron. p. 497. £. f About M«y or Jane of the 

year 339 before Christ. » 
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of Byzantium. As the integrity and virtue of that 
general is uniTersally known^ the magistrates of the 
city introduced his troops into the place. Their 
courage and discipline inspired the inhabitants with 
new confidence, and compelled Philip to raise the 
siege. To cover the shame of his retreat, he alleged 
that his honour obliged him to revenge an insult 
which he had received from a tribe of the Scythians. 
But before he wentj he was careful to renew the 
peace with the Athenians,"^ who immediately forgot 
the. decreefij they had passed, and the preparations 
they had ma^e against |i^ . 

The, . .' . . . .* Two decrees have been read in the 
ge^erstl assembly, one passed by the Byzantines, and 
the other by some cities of the Hellespont. The 
purport of the former is, that, in gratitude for the 
succours which the people of Byzantium and Perin- 
thus have received from the Athenians, they grant to 
them the freedom of their cities, permission to con- 
tract alliances and acquire lands and houses in them, 
the right of precedence at the public spectacles, and 
many other privileges. Three statues of sixteen 
cubits "f* each in heigjtit are to be erected at the 
Bosphorus, representing the p^^ple of Athens crown-;, 
ed by those of Byzantium and Perinthns.* I^.tlji^v 
second decree it is said th^at four c^ities of the Thraciau^ 
Chersonesus, having been protected against Philip by 
the generosity of the Athenians, have resolved to 

' Diod. 1^. lib. lis. p.468. « About the same time. flKd: 
feet 8 inches, Fr: (93 feet 9 inches, £ng,) ' Bemosth. de Co-' 
ron. p. 487. * 
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preaent him with a crown of the value qF sixty ta- 
leats,^ and to erect two altan, one tQ Gr«titade> and 
the other to the people of Athens/ 



IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF LYSIMACHIDES. 

The 2d year of the 1 10th Olympiad. 

h^lm Chritt») 

THE f In the assembly held at Ther- 

mopylae, the Amphictyons have decreed that troops 
shall immediately march against the people of Am- 
phissa^ and have appointed Cottyphns general of the 
league. The Athenians and Thebans, who disap- 
prove of this war, have not sent deputies to the as- 
sembly : Philip is still in Scythia^ and will not soon 
return;** but it is presumed that even from those 
distant regions he has directed all the operations of 
the council. 

The :|: The unhappy inhabitants of Am- 

phissa, vanquished in the first battle, had submitted 
to humiliating conditions; fer, however, from ftd- 
fiRing them, they have, in a second battle, repulsed 
the army of the league, and even wounded the gene- 
ral. This happened a short time before the last 

* 3S4^000 livres (1S,50(A:) This sum is so greal^ that I sus« 
pect the text is corrupted in this place. . ^ Demosth. de Coron. 
p. 498. f About the nonlh of August of the year 3S9 before 
Christ. « JKachin. in CtCB. p. 446. t In the springrof the 
year S38 before Christ. 
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jflieeting of, the Ampbictyou^ wbidi was hiM aA 
Delphi Some Tbessaliand in the pay of Pbttip 
have intrigaed with $iicb •ucoess/ that he is app<iiiit*« 
ed by the council to revenge the outrages committed 
on the temple pf IXelphi/ By the first sacred .war 
he obtained a aeai in il^ 9a«ftmbly of the Ampbio- 
tyoDs^ and this wiU place, htm permaaently at the 
head of, a confederittiDO wbi^ may not be resist^ 
withoHt ineurriog the goilt of impiety. The Thebani 
QUI no Icmger dis^te with bim the pass of Thermo* 
pylae. They nevertbdleas begin to penetrate biB 
views ; and as bi{ distrusts their intentions, he has 
commanded the states of Peloponnesas, which make 
apart of th^ Amphictyonic body, to assemble in the 
month of Boedromion,"* with arms and provisions 
for forty day.. 

DisoQfitent is general throughout Greece, Sparta 
cJbierves a profound silence. The Athenians are un* 
determined and feariul. In one of the assembliea of 
the latter it wa« proposed to consult the Pytbia« 
" She ^biUpiz^ T exclaimed Demosthenes ;^ and the 
proposition fell to the ground. 

In another assembly it w9a said ttiat th^ prieat«ss; 
when interrogated, bad answered, that all Xha Athe- 
nians were of the same opinion except one. The 
partisans of Philip bad suggested this oracle toirsttT 
der Demosthenes odious to the people; but he 

« Demosth. de Cor. p. 498. ' Id. ibid. p. 499. * Thl» 
month began on the 26th of August of the year 338 before 
Christ.  Demosth. de Cot. p, 4 W. » iEschin . \n Ctes. p. 499. 
Plut. io Demosth. t.i. p. 854. 
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diverted the btdw^ by aipplying it to iEschmes. To 
end these puerile debates^ Pfaoeion said to them : ^' I 
am theiman you seek^ for I approve of nothing that 
youdo/'*^ 

The 3,5th of ElaphebolionJ^ The danger beeomes 
every day more imminent^ and the fears of the peo- 
ple increase in proportion. Those Athenians who 
last year resolved to break the treaty of peace which 
they had made with Philip, have sent ambassadors 
to him/ to engage him to observe* this treaty, at 
least till the month Thargelion.f 

The first ^f Munychum.X Other ambassadors 
have been sent to the king of Macedon, for the same 
purpose,*! aaid have brought back his answer, in which 
he says that he is not ignorant that the Athenians 
have endeavoured to detach from their alliance with 
him the Thessalians, Boeotians, and Thebans. He 
is willing,* however, to grant their request, and sign 
a truce ; but on condition that they no long^ listen 
to the pernicious counsels of their curators.* 

The \5tk of Sdr€phoTum.\ Philip has passed 
die strait of Thermopylae, and entered Phocis; The 
neighbouring states were seized with terror; but as 
he solemnly declared that he only intended to attack 
the Locrians,' (hey began 1;o recover their confidence; 
whm on a sudden he fell upon Elatea,' which is one 



u 



" Plut. in Phoc. t. i. p. 745. * The ^7th of March of the 
year|338 before Christ., ^^ Pemosth,.^e Coron. p. 500. f This 
month began on the 30th of Aprils in the year 338 before Christ. 
} The 31st,of March. ^ Demosth. dc Coron, p. 500. • Id. 
ibid. p. 501 . II The 13th of June. ' Deznpsth. de Cof. p. 498. 
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of the cities he w^ most careful to spare when he 
concluded the war with the Phocians. He intends 
here to establish and fortify hiinsej£ Perhaps he 
lias even continued his march ; in which case^ if tlie 
Thebans^ his . allies, do «]LOt . obstruct his progress^ 
we shall see hipn^ in two days, under the walls .of 
Athens*^' . .j . 

. The news of the ticking of Elatea ar^ive^ tk}^ 
day. The Prytanea* were at supper. .-They imme- 
diately rose from table to j^onsult on conyening the 
assembly on the next day^ Some sent for the geiie^ 
rals and the trumpeter ; ^ others ran to the forum^ 
diore ihe tradeirs from tibeir stations^ and set fire to 
their sheds4^ The city is one scene of tumult, and 
a mortal terror has seized on ^ minds. 

The l6th of Scirophrion. During the night thq 
generals have hastened from every quarter^ and the 
trumpet has sounded through all the streets.^ At the 
break of day the senatoi^s assembled without comjbag 
to any deterniination. The people waited for them 



' Diod. ^i:; lib. 16. p! 474. * Th.ese were fifty senators, 

who lodged in the Prytanenm, to watch oyer the important af« 

fairs of the state^ and convene^ when requisite, the general 

assembly. f Possibly (says Dr. Leland, in a note to his 

Translation of the Oration df Demosthenes' on the Crown) to 

smntmon the assembly on this extraordinary occasion,, when 

there was no leisure nor opportunity for the regular and usual 

method of convening the citizens. T. X Wolfius asks, why } 

and for what purpose } — ^The answer, I apprehend, says Dx. Le-*' 

land, is obylous. To clear the place for an assembly ; and in 

their confusion and impatience they took the speediest and most 

violent method. T. >Demo8th. de Coron. p. 501. Diod. Sic. 
lib. 16. p. 474. ' Id. ibid. 
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with impatimce in the foram. The tVytanest have 
aitnonhced the intelligence they have received, which 
has been confirmed by the courier, in the presence- of 
the generals and oratofrs. Hie herald advanced, and 
asked^ in the osnal form, if any one chose to speak. 
AU was terrifying iiH^ence. Hie herald repetated 
several times the same words. The silence still con^ 
tinned^ and all eyes i^ere anxiously turned towards 
Demos&enes. He arose. ^ If Philip,** said he, 
^^ had completely gained over tibe Thebans to his in- 
terest, h^ Would now be on the frontier of Attica; 
Hi^ Intention in seizing a place so near to their ter- 
ritories was certainly only t6 ittAte the t#o ihctionl^ 
irito which they arei dividdi in his fiivouir, by inspir'^^ 
ing his adherents with 6onfide»ce, and tenifying hi» 
enemies. To prevent this union, it behoves us to 
forget all the subjects of animosity which have so 
long existed between us and Thebes • Out rival; to 
dhow to hfer the danger by which-she is threatened; 
and an army ready to march f^ h^ asi^istance; to 
unite, if possible, with her by an alliance and oaths, 
which may secure the safety of the two republics and 
that of all Greece.** 

He afterwards proposed a decree of which the 
following are the principal articles ; '' After having 
implored the assistance of the gods who are the pro«^ 
tectors of Attica, two hundred ships shall be equipped ; 
the generals shall inarch the troops to Eleusis, and 
deptities shall be s^nt to all the cities of Greece. 
They shall immediately repair to Thebes, to exhort 
the Thebans to defend their liberty, to offer them 
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arms^ tix>op$^ and . motk^y, and to represent to them 
that if Atheos had hitherto believed that her honour 
demanded that she should dispute pre-eminence with 
them, she no^ thinks that it would be disgraceful to 
her, to the Thebans, and to aU.the Greeks, to suIk 
mit to the yoke of 9. foreign power/' 

This decree has padaed T^ithout the least <ippdsi* 
tion« Five deputies have been nominated^ among 
whom are Demosthenes and the orator Hyperides^ 
They will depart iminediately.^ 

The f . . . . Our deputies found at lliebes the 
deiKUtieft ^f the allies of that city* The latter, afbr 

E if ' ' 

httving lavished thfe greatest praises on Philip, and 
loaded the Athenians Iviih reproaches, represented ta 
the Thebans, that, in gratitude for the obligations 
they were under to the kii^ of Macedon, they ou^t 
to permit him a free passage through their states,^*^ 
and even to join him in his invasicm of Attica. They 
called thar attention to the aHetnatiVe ; that either 
the spoils of Ath«n» muat be brought to Thebes, oa^ 
those of die Thebans be carried ii> Maceddm^ These 
arguments and menaces were urged with much force 
by one of the most celebrated orators of this age. 
Python of Byzantium; who spoke in bdhalf of Philip;"* 
But Demosthenes replied with such superiority of 
eloquence, that the Thebans did not hesitate to 
receive within their walls an Athenian army, com-t 
manded by Chares and Stratocles." * The project of 

^ Demosth. de Coron. page 505. "^ Aristot. Rhet. Hb. 1» 
c. 23. t. ii. p. 575. I Demosth. de Coran. page 509. " Diod. 
Sic. lib. 16. page 475. ^ Id. ibid. * Diodorus calls him 
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uniting the Athenians and Thebans is considered as 
a wondrous effort of genius^ and its success as the 
triumph of eloquence. . 

The . . . • . Philip, while he waited for dbrcnm- 
stanoes to become more favourable^ determined to 
carry into execution the decree of the Amphictyons, 
and attack the city of Amphissa. But to approach 
it, it was necessary to force a defile defended by 
Chares and Proxenus, the former with a detachment 
of Thebans and Athenians, and the latter with a 
body of auxiliary troops which the Amphissaeans^had 
taken into their pay."" After some ine£SM!tual attnnpts 
Philip . contrived that a letter should fall into the 
hands of the generals, in which he had written to 
Parmenio, that the troubles which had unexpectedly 
arisen in Thrace required his presence, and obl^ed 
him to defer the siege of Amphissa till another op- 
portunity. This stratagem succeeded; Chares and 
Proxenus neglected to defend the pass, on which 
the king immediately seized it, defeated the Amphis- 
saeans, and made h^nself master of their city.^ 



liysiclesj but ^schines (de Fals. Leg. p. 451.) and Polysnus 
(Stratagem, lib. 4. cap. 2. § 2.) call him Stratocles. The au* 
Ihoritj 9f iS&schines ought to indace us to give the preference 
to this reading. * JB^schin. in Ctes. p. 451. Demosth. de 

Coron. p. 509. ' Poly«n. Strateg. lib. 4. c. 2. | 8. 
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IN tHE ARCHONSHIP OP CHARONDAS, 

The 3d year of the 1 10th Olympiad. 
(Trem the ^Bih of June (f like jffor 338, l» ihie Vhh ef July cf t&e f/mr $97 

The...... . . :* It Appean tbat Philip ymbet 

to terminate the waf : he is to send ambassadon to 
lii. The Thebaiis bate d^iened a Qegoci^ticnn^ and 
are on the poiM of eoncltiditi^ % treaty With hifii. 
Tbej have communicated to ns Ms proposals, setd 
adtiaed OS to accept them."^ Many persons here a^e 
of opinion &at theii^ ebmisel should be followed t but 
Demosth^mes, vrhnf betieven he has humbled PhiHp^ 
#ishes eettdpletdy to r^uce and crush him. 

In die assembly of this day he openly decllora^ 
for the continuance of the war. Fhodon was of a 
ccmtriary opinion. " When then,** said file orator 
Hyperides to the latter, " would you advise war ?•*-**- 
" When,** replied l^ocion, " I sha^ see our young 
men obedient to discipline, the rich eonlribute frec^, 
and otir orators no loiter lavish tite pud^Iic treasure/^'* 
One t4 those retainers to the 'law who pass their 
Kves ill brii^^ing pnblie aocusatiens befimre the tiri-* 
IHbidfe ^justice, ejtdaiined i ^^ How^ Phodon ! noi# 
the Athenians have arnta in their hands^ dare yon 
propose to Ihem to lay them ddwti:?*.^— ** Ves, I dare;** 
relied hef, ^ though I itell know that I shall hav« 
^ttth^ty over yoU during t^ari istA ht in your poifiM 
in titne of peace-'"— l^e drator Bodyeuctius next b#- 

* In the beginning of Jfuly« in the' year 338 before Christ 
« JEachin; in Ctcs. p. 451. ' Plut. in Phoc. t. i. p. 75"2. • Id. 
ibid. p. 748. 
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gan to speak. As he is extremely corpuleat, and the 
weather was excessively hot, he sweated profdsely, 
and could not continae his harangne, without calUng 
every moment for a glass of water, ^^ Athenians/' 
said Phocion, ^^ you have c^tainly reason to listen to 
such orators ; for this inan, who canaot speak £3ur 
words to you without being in danger of suffocation, 
will no doubt perform wonders when, loaded with 
cuirass and buckler, he shall impose the enemy."* ^ 
As Demosthenes insisted much on die advantage of 
removing the seat of war into Boeotia, and thus 
keeping it at a distance from Attica, Phocion replied : 
^^ Let us not consider where we shall give battle, but 
where we may gain the victory."" The advice of 
Demosthenes has prevailed, and immediately after 
the rising of the assembly, he has set -out for 
Boeotia. 

The ..... Demosthenes has prevailed on the The- 
bans and Boeotians to break off all negoeiation with 
PhiUp. Every hope of peace has now vanished.' 

The Philip has advanced at the head of 

thirty thousand foot, and at least two thousand horse,' 
to, Chiaeronea in Boeotia : he is not more than seven 
hundred stadia "^ distant from Athens.' 

Demosthenes is present every where, . and does 
ev^ thing. : He communicates a rapid motion to 
the assemblies of the Boeotians, and the counsels of 
their generalsp"" Never has eloquence produced such 

J Plut. in Phoc. t. i. p. 746. " Id. ibid. p. 748. » -^Ischin. 
in Ctes. p. 451. / Diod Sic. lib. 16. p. 475. * 26^ leagues. 
* Demosth. de Coron. p. 511. * Aschin. in Ctesiph. p. 452. 
riut. in Demostb. t. i. p. 854. 
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great eflfects : she has excited in aU minds the ardour 
of enthusiasm and the thirst of combats.** At her 
e<mimanding voice the numerous battalions of the 
Af^aeans^ the Corinthians, the Leucadians^ and seve- 
re other states, have heea, Besa to advance towards 
Boeotia/ on which country astonished Greece has 
eagerly fixed her eyes, in. anxious expectation of the 
event that is to dedde her fate."^ Athens is alter- 
nately agitated by ail the convulsions of hope and 
tarror. Pliocicm is calm and unmoved. I cannot be 
so^ for Philotas is with the army. This, however, is 
said to be stronger than that of Philip.* 

The battle is lost ; Philotas is killed ; I have no 
longer fiiaids ; Greece is no; more ; I must return to 
Scythia^ 

My journal here concludes: I had not power to 
continue it. It wa3 my determination to depart im- 
mediately ; but I could not resist the intreaties of the 
sister of Philotas, and Apoflodorus her husband. 
1 remained with them anotho' year^ and we wept to- 
gether. 

I shall now mideavour to recollect some drcumf^ 
stances, of the batde. It was fought on the 7th of 
the month Metageitnion.'^* 

Never did the Athenians and Thebans disfday 
greater courage; the former had even broken the 

* Theoph. ap. Plut. torn. i. p. 854. • Demosth. de Goron. 
p. 512. Lucian. in Demosth. Encom. cap. 59. torn. iif. p. 519. 
^ Plat, in Demosth. tom. i, p. 854. •Justin, lib. 9. cap. 3. 
' Plut. in Camiil. torn. i. p. 138. fcorsin. de Nat. Die Plat, in 
Symbol. Lettr. t. vi. p. 95. * The Sd of August of the year 
338 before Christ. 
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Mbcedoman pkalainr; but their generals nef^ected 
to profit hf the advantage they had gained. Philip, 
who perceived their ermt, cooUy remarked that the 
Athenians knew not how to conquer^ and restored 
order to his army/ He commanded the right, and 
his son Alexander the left wmg ; and both gave iiie 
most signal proofs of conrage. Demosthkies waa 
among the first who fled.^ On the part of the Aihe- 
niiins, more than a thousand men fell hy a glorious 
dea1%3 and more dian two thousand were made pri- 
soners. The loss of the Thebans was nearly equal. 

The king at first soiered aigns of an indecent 
exultation to escape him/ After an Mtertainment^ 
in which his ofllcers and courtiers^ foUowifi^ his ex* 
ample^ indulged in the most intemperate revebry/ .be 
repdired to the field of battle^ wbfei^ he was not 
ashamed to inanlt the dead bodies of those brave 
warriors whom ht beheld extended at his feet, and 
began to declaim, beating time in deritton, the decree 
which Demosthenes had drawn up to arm against 
him the states of Greece*^ The orator Demades, 
tibongb a prisosi^ and in chains, said to him: 
^ Philip, yon play the part >of llimiites, when it is 
in your power to act that of Agamemnon.***^ These 
words restored him to himself* He threw awiqr the 
ehnplet ci flovrers that had been plaoed ott hia head^ 
ordered Demadea to be set at liberty, and rendejred 
justice to the courage of the vanquished." 

' Poljttn. Strmt^. lib. 4«^pap. S. ^ Flut. in Demosth. t. i^ 
p. 855. , Diod. Sic. Ub. 16. p. 476. ^ Id. ibid. i Plat, 
in DemosCh. t. i. p. 855.  Diod. Sic. lib; 1«. p» 47T. ' Plut. 
in Pelopid. i. i. p. 287. 
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He treated the city of Thebes^ which U^drfergot* 
ten h{s hrontB, with more rigour. He le^ a gsu:- 
man in the citadel, banished 90toe of the priHt^i^ 
jnha]>itantS9 and put others to death*'' Tb)3 example 
of severity, which he believtd necessary^ extinguished 
hy anger, and the cotqiniroir afterwards onlj^ ^er^ 
cised^the titmost moderatibDi* He was. advised to 
if9cwe to himself tibe pos^ssii^n of the : strongest 
^ripsf in Greece ; but^ «he . declaimed- that he woold 
rather choose the dnrftble ' reputation of clemency 
than the transitory splendour of dominion.^ It wat 
suggested to him at leailt to take veageancis qn the 
Athenians, who, by thf^ir obptinate resiat^Oice, had 
occasioned huA so much trouble and disquietude : but 
he replied, " The gods forbid that I, wha labour wly 
for glory, sho^d destroy 1^^ theatre of that glory.'*"* 
0n ijie eontraty^ be permitted the Athenians to carry 
Off^^dr 4ead, and set those who h«d been made 
prisott^rs at liberty ; who, emboldened by his good^ 
ness, behaved with all that indiscretion and levity 
with which t^eir nation has been reproached. They 
Icrudly d^rnaod^ that their baggsge should be re- 
stoJT^ to them; and fnreferred complaints against the 
IHscedonian officers; Philip granted them the former 
request, bi!it,:t^i:dd npt reirfdn Irom ^ayi^g»with a 
smile, *' Doet it jwJt WWi M tf we had oidy beaten 
the Athenians at the game of dice ?"" 

Some time after, and while the Athenians were 
making preparations to sustain a siege, Alexander^ 

* JfnstiD. lib. 9. c. 4. ' tlnU Apophth. t. ii. p. ] 77. « Id. 
iW4p.irH., ' Id. iW4. p. 1^77. 
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the son of Philip, came, accompanied by Ahtipater^ 
to offer them a treaty of peace and alliance.' I then 
beheld that Alexander who' has since filled the eartb 
with admiration and monming. He was eighteen 
years of age, and had already signalized himself in 
several actions. At the battle of Chaeronea he had 
broken and pnt to flight the right wing of the 
enemy's army. This victory added new Instre t» 
the grabes of his person. His features are r^ular^ 
his complexion clear and ruddy ; he has an aquiline 
nose, large eyes, full of fire and animation, yellow 
and curling hair ; his neck is long, but his head in- 
clines a little to the left shoulder ; he is of ^ middle 
stature : his body is well proportioned, and rendered 
strong by continual exercise."* It is said that ^ he is 
very swift of foot, and extremely attentive to his 
dress." He entered Athens on a suparb horse, which 
is named Bucephalus, which no person but himself 
had been able to govern/ and which cost thirteen 
talents.* 

In a short time Alexander became the only subr 
ject of conversation. The grief in which I was ab- 
sorbed prevented me from observing him with atten- 
tion ; but I afterwards made inqturies concerning him 
of an Athenian who, had long resided in Macedonia, 
from whom I received the following information. 

*Lycurg. in Leocr. p. 153. Demosth. de Corofi. p. 514. 
t Justin, lib. 9. cap. 4. " Arrian. de Exped. Alexandr. lib. 7. 
p. ^09. Plut. in Alexandr. torn. i. p. 666 et 678. Id. /Ipopkth. 
t. IT. p. 179. Quint. Curt. lib. 6. c. 5. § 99. Solin. c. 9. MUtLti. 
Var. Hist. lib. 19. cap. 14. Antholog. lib. 4. p. 314. * Ap. 
Aristot. Rhet. ad. Alex. c. 1. toni. ii. p. 603. ' Pint, in Alex, 
p. 667. Aul. GcU. lib. 6. c. 2. * 70,200 livrcs (2926i.) 
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This prince tinites with great abilities and wit an 
msatiable desire of obtaining knowledge/ and a nata- 
ral taste for the arts^ which he protects without being 
greatly skilled in them. His conversation is ex* 
tremely pleasing ; he displays the utmost afiability 
and fidelity in the intercourse of friendship/ and 
great elevation in his sentiments and ideas. Nature 
has implanted in him the germ^ and Aristotle has 
explained to him the principles of every virtue. But 
amid such numerous advantages, he is actuated by a, 
passion injurioi^ to himself, and which may perhaps 
prove destructive to the human race — I mean the 
inordinate thirst of dominion, which is so conspi- 
cuous in his eyes^ air, words, and minutest actions, 
that every one who approaches him feels himself 
penetrated with respect and -fear.^ He woukl aspire 
to be the sovereign of the whole world,"" and the 
single depositary of human knowledge."^ Ambition 
and all those illustiidus qualities which we admire in 
Philip are found also in his son; but with this dif^ 
ference, that in the former they are mingled with 
qualities by which they are attempered ; while in this 
latter, firmness degenerates into obstinacy, the love of 
glory into phrensy, and courage into fury; for his 
will is as inflexible as Destiny, and rises with re«- 
doubled violence agsdinst eyery obstacle,* as the tor- 
rent impetuously rushes over the rock which ob- 
structs it in its course. 

* Isocr. Epist. ad. Alex. t. i. p. 46^ * Plut. in Alex. 1. 1. 
p. 677. * JEMon, Var. Hist lib. X2. c. 14. « Hut. in Alex. 
t. L p. 680. ■* Id. ibid. p. 668. . Ap. Aristot. Rhet. ad Alex, 
c. 1. 1. iL p. 609. ! Plut. in Alex. t. i. p. 680. 
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' FMHp employe different means to attain his end; 
bpt Alexander knowg pd other than his sword. Fhil^fi 
did not bli|$h tp dispute the prize at the Oljrmpic 
giQies with private individual^ ; hut Alexander ffi^ied 
^t kings aiope might be his antagonists/ It 3eeiii8 
4« if a secr^ s^timent incessantly admonished the 
formerj th^ he b^d aprivad at the ekvatifm to which 
he had attainted only by dii^ of his labpurs and eflbrts ; 
wd the latter, that h^ wMi bom in the bomxni pf 
greati|es9r* 

Je^lfHis of \Ja$ iftber, he iroqjd wish to surpass 
llim ; and camnkiiif of AobilleSi' be will endeavour to 
e^nid him^ He ecNgisidf^rft Ai^biUes as the greatest of 
beroea^ apd Homer 9s the first of poets,^ bef»tuse he 
has immortidized AdiiUes. There are several ^twes 
]g which Al^sander rcsttnbles the model he has 
diQsen. H^ possesses the same violence of disposi- 
ttoAj the same impetuosity in battle, and the aame 
netisibility of sonl Ha <moe said that Achillea was 
the most f0stimate of mortality beeanse be had posr 
stif sed siich a iri^d aa Patrodus, and been celebrated 
by such a panegyrist as Homer/ 

The negociation of Alexander was not protracted. 
The 4iiikmmiS accepted the profiered fiea^e^tlie cqi1« 

ditions of which were extremely ibUd. Philip even 

* Plut. in Alex. p. e€6 Id. Apophth. t. ii. p. 179. * See 
the comparison between Philip and Alexander^ in the excellent 
history of the fonner of those princei> given to the public in 
ir40 by M. Olivier of Marseilles (t. Ii. p. 425.) » Plijt, in 
Alex. p. 667. * Id. de Fort. Alex. orat. 1. 1. ii. p, 327, 331, &c* 
Bioq. Chrysost. de Rsgn. Orat. p. 19. * Plut. in Alex;;t. i. 
p. €7^, Ciccr. prd Arcb'^ c 10, t. v, p. 315, 
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restored to thi^m thejsle of SamoB^ wfakb he 
hdd taken some time befor^e. He only, requiml thftt 
tliey should ^end deputies to the coi^ress which he 
w^ jEibout to convem at Corinth) to delih^rat^ on 
the geqerdl interests of Oreece.' 



•r* 



111© 4tb jmfi9f tte ilOth OlynipM* 

6e/or0 Chriu.) 

The Ldi;^99AioiuflAs refused tt^jsefld any deputies 
to the congress held at Corinth. Philip complained 
of th^ir t)^gle(}t with haughtiuesii but only received 
^e ^t4k>wing aUstfer : ^^ If you imagine yourself to 
\% grow)i greater since your victory, measure your 
"ihadow ;. you will find tb^t it has not lengthened' a 
sii^e inch.'*'" Rulip irritated, replied r'^ If I enter hsL^ 
Gonia, I will dfive you all out <if the CQuntry.'* Tlwy 
^t^tqnied hijoa for ausWer the single word^'IE^'^rf 

But an oldest qf gi^eater Ifnpqrtiaicei previ^nted 
him from c^^ying his thr^ts into eaieciufioiu Th« 
deputies of almost dl tb^ stat0$ of Git^ece heic^ 
assembled, the king first proposed to them to termi^, 
nafe all the 4i#swsidns l^y wbi^h th^^reekf^ bad t0} 
then been divided^ aikl establish a pierm«mt)lit/'iH3fiiM]sM 
to watch over the preservation of universal p^ia^j 
He afterwards represented, thfit it was time to t^^ 
vengeance for the injuries and insults that Greeo^ 
had formerly su£fered from the Persians, and to cfOEry 

^ Plul. in Alex. ton. i. p. 681. 1 ]d; 10 Phoc. t. i. p. 748. 
" Id. Apophth. Lacon. torn. ii. p. 818. " Id. de Gsrnil. t. ii. 
p. 511. 
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the war into the dominions of the Great King."" Both 
these propositions were received with applause ; and 
Philip was unanimously chosen general of the Grecian 
army^ with the most ample powers. The number of 
troops which each city should furnish was fixed at 
the same time ; and amounted in the whole to two 
hundred thousand foot^ and fifteen thousand horse, 
without including the Macedonians, or the forces of 
the barbarous nations which had been subjected by 
Philip.^ After these resolutions had passed, the king 
returned to Macedon to prepare for this glorious^ 
expedition. 

The liberty of Greece then expired.** This coun- 
try, so frnitftd in great men, will long be held in 
servitude by the kings df Macedon. At this period 
I left Athais, notwithstanding every endeavour to 
induce me to prolong my stay ; and returned into 
Scythia, divested of those prejudices which had dis- 
gusted me with my country. I now reside aimong a 
people who inhabit the banks of the Borysthenes, 
where I cultivate a small fsorm which once apper- 
tained to the sage Anacharsis my ancestor. I there 
enjoy the tranquillity of solitude ; and I might add, 
all the pleasures of fiiendship, if the losses of the 
heart could ever be repaired. In my youth I sought 
haj^iness among enlightened nations; in a more 
advanced age I have found repose among a people 
who are only acquainted with the gift» and enjoy- 
ments of Nature. 

 

* Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 478. ^ Justin, lib. 9. c. 5. Oros. 
lib. 3. c. 14. « Oros. lib. S. c. 13. 
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Note i. — Chap. lxxvi.-*-Page 83. 

Oft an Inscription relaiwe to the Festivals ofDelos. 

Iv the year 1739» the Earl of Sandwich brought from Athens to Lon- 
don a marble, on which was engraven a long inscription. It contains 
the statement of the sums that were due to the temple of Delos, both 
from individuals and from entire cities. The sums which had been 
paid, and those which had not, are specified. It also states the expense 
of the Theoria, or deputation of the Athenians, viz. For the crown of 
gold presented to the god, the workmanship included, 1600 drachmas 
(1360 livres — ^56/. 5s,) ; for the tripods given to the victors, the work- 
manship likewise included, 1000 drachmas (90O livres— '36/. lOf.) ; for 
the architheori, a talent (5400 livres — 295L) ; for the captain of the 
galley which carried the Theoria, 7000 drachmas (6300 livres — 
SG2L 10s.); for the purchase of lOQ oxen for sacrifice, 8415 drachiiias 
(7573 livres— 315/. 1 1*. 3d.), &c. &c. 

This inscription, which has been elucidated by Mr, Taylor (a) and 
Father Corsini, {b) is of the year before Christ 373 or 372» and precedes 
the time in which I suppose Anacharsb to have trnvetted by only about 
thirty-two years. 

NoTB 11.--CBAP. Lxxix. — ^Paoe 146. 

Whether the ancient Greek Philosophers admitted the Unity qfGod. 

The first apologists for Christianity, and several modem authors, 
afler their example, have maintained that the ancient philosophers 

(a) Marmor Sandvicense, cum CommeBt et Notis. Joan. Taylor. (}) Cor- 
•in. Dissert in Append, ad Not. Gnecomm. 
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acknowledged only one God. Other moderns^ on the contrary, affirm 
that the passages which favour this opinion are only to be understood 
of Nature, the soul of the worlds or the sun; and place almost all these 
philosophers among the number of the Spinozists and atheists, (aa) But 
some critics have at length appeared, who, after having long applied 
themselves to the study of the philosophy of the ancients, have chosen 
the just medium between these two opinions. Among the number of 
these are Brucker and Mosheim^ frdm wholie researches I have derived 
considerable information. 

Several causes contribute to render this important question obscure : 
I shall proceed to point out some of them ; but I must Hrst premise that 
the inquiry principally relates to the philosophers who preceded Ari- 
stotle andp^lato ; because it is of these only that I have spoken m my 
work. 

1. The greater part of these endeavoured to explain the formation 
and preservation of the uni^^ers^ by ibe qipdi(ie$ of n^itter alone ; and 
tliis method was so general, that Anaxagoras was censured for not 
having either always followed or iieter fempl^y^ it. .A9» in the ^a(plft* 
nation of particular &ct8, he had recourse sometimes to natur^ c%\iBie», 
and sometimes to that Intelligence which, according to hin9« reduced 
chaos to order, Aristotle reprehends him solving difBculties by the 
machinery of a Divinity, (b) add Plato for not having exhibited to i^in 
each phenomenon the ways of the Divine Wisdom, {c) WeJcanPQt 
therefore conclude fiom the silence of the first natural pbilosophtrs 
that they did not admit a God, (d) or from some of their expfewioni 
that diey meant to ascribe to matter all the perfections of the Diyipe 
Being. 

9. Of all the philosophical works which Were actant in the time pf 
AriMotle, we only possns a part of his writings ; a part of tho^e of 
Plato ; a small treatise, by Pythagorean Tim«us of Locris, on (he soul 
of the world j and a treatise oh the tiniverse, by Ocelliis of Lucania^ 
another disciple of Pjrthagoras. As the design of Ocellus in this tract 
was less to explain the formation of the world than to prove its eterniQr^ 
he had not occasion to introduce the agency of a Deity. But, in one of 
his works, a fragment of which has been preserved by Stobaeus, he said^ 
that harmony preserves the world, and that God is the author of that 
harmony. («) I wish not, however, to rest on his authority ^ but 
Timsus, Plato, and Aristotle, have expressly taught the unity of God ; 
and that not in cursory digressions^ but in eondnued works^ and the 
explanation of their systems founded on this opinion. 



(oa) Moihom in Cadw. c. 4. § f6. toni. i. p. 681. (M) Aristot Metaph. 
Ub. t. c 4. t. li p. 844. (c) Flat, in jPbadon. 1. 1, p. 9a (i) BfOtk. %X 
p. 469 et 1174. (e) Stpb. Eclog. Thj*. lib. 1. c, 16. p. 3S. 



The writbigi of the other phiktqihttn «ie lott We only possess a 
few frttgneBli of Ihem, tome of which deckre expressly in faroar of 
this dootrine i ntluh Mhen, though the number of these is very ineon* 
sftitiable^ seem to coutradiot it. Among the latter^ there are some 
whieh are soseeptible of different: explanations, and others which have 
bee^ ooDected and altered fay authdrs of a di£krent sect; such, for in- 
siaaoe^ as that Velleius whom Cioerp introduces in his work on the 
Nature of the Gods^ and whom his charge with having more than 
once disfigured the opinions of the ancients. (^ lf> frotti such doubtful 
tisthnonioBi we should judge of the opinions of the ancient pfailosophersy 
we should' be in danger of acting by them as Father Hardouin^ from a 
fbw detached expressions perverted from their true meaning, has by 
Descartes, Malebranche, Amaud, and others, whom he has aeeosed cif 
atheism. 

3. Tht first philosophers laid it down as a principle, that nothing 
can be made out of nothing, (g) Hence they Concluded either that the 
woHd had always existed such as it is, or that, at least, matter is 
eternal, (h) On the other hand, there existed an ancient tradition, ae» 
cording to which all things had been arranged in order by the Supreme 
Being, {i) Many philosophers, unwilling to give up either the prineiple> 
Of the tradition, endeavoured to reconcile them. Some, as Aristotle, for 
example, said, that this Being had formed the world from all eternity ; (Ar) 
and others, with Plato, that he had produced it in time, and from a 
pre-existing matter, without form, and destitute of the perfections 
which appertain only to the Supreme Being. (/) Both were so far fiom 
imagining that their opinion was injurious to tlie belief of a X>ei^> that 
Aristotle did not hesitate to acknowledge God aif the first cause of 
motion, (m) and Flato to ascribe to him alone the order of the nni- 
veise. (n) But though the most ancient philosophers wete unacquabiMdl 
witii a creation, properly so called, many learned critics are decidedff of 
Opinion, that they are not to be considered as ath^sts. (o) 

(/) Sam. Parker. Dispat. de Deo, disput. 1. sect. 6 p. 16. Reimiiukn. fSst, 
Atheism, c. H. $ 6. p. 166. Bmck. t. i. p. 736. Mosheim. in Cndw. c. 1. § 7, 
not. (y) t. i. p. 16. (g) Aristoi. de Nat. Aoseoft. lib. 1. cap. 5. t. i. p. 516. 

Id. de Oener. et Cormpt. lib. 1. c. 3. t i. p. 499. A. ,Id. de Xen. c. 1. ton. i. 
p. lS4i. Demoer. ap. Dkf . Laert. lib. 9. § 44, &c. kt. (jk) Mosheim. in 
Cadw. c. 1 § 31. t. L p. 64. (I) J^e Muod. ap. AHslot c 6. torn. L p. 61^. 
(ft) Arktot. de Ctob lib. f . c. 1 1 1 p. 45f . Id. Metaph. lib. 14. caip. r^t ii. 
p. 1001. (I) Plat, in Tua. U ill. p. 31, &c; Cicer. de Nat Deor. Ub. 1. e. a. 
t. fi^ p, 409. (m) Arfstot Metaph, lib 14. e. 7. t. U. p. 1000, &e. («) PbU 
IB Tk^ Mosfaflim de Crcat. es Vima, $ 16» 4co. ap. Cndw. torn. a. page 310, Sk^ 
(0) O^dv. 0. 4< $ 7. t i. p. t76. Beaosobr. Hist dn Bfanich. lib. 5. c. 5. t it 
p. 139. Brack. Hist. Philes. totn. i. p. 508. Zimmerm. de Atheism. Plat, iu 
Am»n. litter, t zii. p. 337. 
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4. The ancients in geiieml anneaced a quite dif&rpnt idea to the 
words m corporeal, immatmai, sm^, from that which thef ooDvey to 
US. (p) Some, it is trae, appear to have ooneeived the Deity as a pure, 
indivisible, and unextended substance; (^. but by spiritual subsUdiol 
the greater part only understood an infinitely subtle ma^r. (r) This 
error subsisted during a long succession of ages, (s) and is even found in 
the writers whom the church reveres $ and, according to some learned 
men, may be admitted without meriting the charge of atheism. (I) 

5. Besides the loss of the philosophical works which I have men- 
tioned above, we have to lament that servitude to which the anoioil 
philosophers were reduced. The people contemned and ridiculed their 
gods, but would admit of no change in their religious opinions. Anaxa^- 
goras had said that the sun was only a red>hot stone, or a plate of 
burning metal. («) He deserved censure as a natural philosopher, for 
advancing so absurd an opinion ; but he was accused of impiety. Simi- 
lar examples had long accustomed the philosophers to conceal their 
real sentiments ; and hence the secret doctrine which it was not per- 
mitted to reveal to the profime. It is very difiicult, says Plato, (a?) to 
form a just idea of the Author of the universe; and, even could we 
conceive it, we must be careful not to make it public. Hence those 
equivocal expressions which, in some measure, reconcile error and truth. 
The name of God is among the number ; the application of which, by 
an ancient abuse, had been extended to whatever throughout the uni- 
verse excites our admiration, or is excellent among men for influence or 
power. It b found in the most religious authors, sometimes used in 
the singular,. and sometimes in the plural number-; (y) and, by its alter- 
nate appearance under each of these forms, both the populace and the 
learned were equally satisfied. When, therefore, an author gives the 
name of God to nature, to the soul of the world, or to the stars, we 
ought to inquire in what sense he employed the word ; and whether* 
above all these subjects, he did not place one God the author of all 
things. 

6. The remark is especially applicable to two opinions which were 
generally received among the nations of antiquity. The first of these 
supposed that, above the race of mortals, there were genii, appointed to 

» 

(p) Brack, t. i. p. 690. Masbeim. in Cadw. c. 4. $ 24, p. 630. (9) An* 
ategor. ap. Aristot. Met^h. lib. 1. c 7. t. ii. p. 851, A; de Anim. lib. 1. c. 2. 
t. i. p. 620, D ; lib. 3. c. 5. p. 652, £. (r) Mosheim. in Cudw. c. 1. $ 26. 
t. i. p. 47. not. (y). Id. in c. 5. § 3. t. ii. p. 360. Beausobr. Hist, du Manich. 
liv. 4. c. 1. 1. i. p. 474 ; c. 2. p. 482. (s) Mosheim. aot (I)» in Cudw. c. 5. 

sect. S. $ 26. t. ii. p. 434. (t) BiIosheiiD. In Cudw. c. 3. $ 4. torn. I p. 136. 

Bcauaobre Hist, du Manich. liv. 3. c. 2. t. i. p. ^B5. <o) Plut de Snperst. 
t. ii. p. 169. F. Sotion. ap. Diog. Laert lib. 2. $ 12. Euseb. Pnep. Evaa. Ub. 14. 
§ 14. p. 750. (») Plat in Tim. t, iil p. 28. (y) Xen. Plat. 
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regulate the pngten of the universe. If this idea did not derive its 
ongiD from an ancient and venerable tradition, it must at least have 
taken birth in those ooontries in vrhich the sovereign confided the 
government of hia kingdom to the vigilance of his ministers. It appears, 
in &ct» that the Greeks Teoeived-it from those nations who lived under 
a monarohical government :(s) and, besides, the author of a work falsely 
attributed to Aristotle, but nevertheless very ancient, observes, that, since 
it is unsuitable to tl)e dignity of the king of Persia to attend to all the 
minute a&irs of his government, an inspection so laborious is less suit- . 
able to the Supreme Being, (a) 

The second opinion had for its object that continuity of actions and 
re-actions which are observable throughout nature. Particular souls 
were imagined to reside in the loadstone, (ib) and in all bodies which 
appeared to contain a principle of motion and life ; and a universal 
soul was supposed to be difibsed throughout all the parts of this great 
whole. This idea was not contrary to the truth ; for we certainly may 
be permitted to say that God has enclosed in matter an invisible agent, 
or vital principle, which directs its operations, (c) But, by a consequence 
of that abuse of which I have bdfore spoken, the name of God was 
sometimes given to the genii, and to the soul of the worlds and hence 
the accusations brought against many philosophers, and in particular 
against Plato and Pythagoras. 

As the former, as I have already said, employs the name of God 
sometimes in the singular, aud sometimes in the plural, (4) he has been 
accused of inconsistency, (e) The answer to this charge was easy. In 
his Timasus, Plato, explaining his ideas in a regular manner, says tha| 
God formed the universe ; and that he committed the government of it 
to subaltern gods, or genii, the works of his hands, the depositories of 
his power, and obedient to his commands. Here the distinction between 
the Supreme God and the other deities is so clearly expressed, that it is 
impossible it should be mistaken j and Plato might attribute both to 
the sovereign and his ministers the same views, and solicit from botl^ 
the same fevours. If he sometimes gives the name of God to the world, 
the heavens, the stars the earth, &c. it is manifest that he only means 
the genii, and the souls that God has dispersed through the difFeient 
parts of the universe to direct its motions. I have found nothing in his 
other works which contradicts this doctrine. 

The accusations against Pythagoras are not less heavy, and do not 
appear to be better founded. He admitted, it is said, a soul difhised 
throughout all nature, and closely united with all beings, which it 

(f) Plut. de Orac. Def. t. ii. p. 415. (a) De Mnnd. ap. Aristnt c. 6. t i. 
page 611. (6) Thalc» ap. Aristot. de Aidm. lib. 1. cap. 9. torn. i. p. 6t0. D. 
(c) Cadw. c. 5. $ 2. t. i. p. 99. Moihetm ibid. (d) Fiat, in Tub. torn. iii. 

,p. 27. Id. de Leg. lib. 4. torn. h. p. 716, &c. ^c. (e) Cicer. de Nat. Deor. 
lib. 1. c. It, t. ii. p. 406. Bayle. ContiD. des Pens. t. iil § $6, 
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moves, prtMnf«8# sad iooeasantly rep tc d ace B ; tke eleciuii t>riBcipie 
from which our took hxvt emanated, afid to wloch he gave the name 
of Qod. (fj It » ariUed,. t^t, tince he had no other idba of the 
Divine Being, he oii^ht to be considered ai an atheist 

Some learned critics, bowevet, have undertaken his defence against 
this aecusatien f dg) whieh is sdely founded on a smail nomber o#pa»* 
sages capable of a more fiivounrable interpietation. Whole volumes 
would scarcely ssiffice lo ^ve even an abridf^ent of what has been, 
written for and against thi» philosopher. I shall confine myself to a 
few reflections. 

It cannot be proved that Pfthagoraa confounded the soul 6f the 
worid with the Dei^ $ but, on the contrary, every thing concon to 
incline us to believd that he considered than as distinct. As. we can 
only judge what his feal sentiments were froip those of his discipies, let 
\» examine in what manner some of the latter have exptessed them* 
selves itt thos^ fragments of their Writing that are still preserved. 

God was not satisfied wkh having formed sll things; he still pm* 
seivas and governs them. (A) A general ^ves his orders to his army, a 
pilot ^ his msffintfrs, alnd dod to the w«rld. (i ) He i» with respect to 
the toiivetae what a king is with re»f>ecf to his kingdom, (il) The obi- 
vei^ could not subsist if it were not directed by harmony and provU 
dence. (/> God is good, wise, and happy in himself, (m) He is oon- 
ddered as the i&ther of gods and men, beeause he difluses his benefits 
over all his subjects. He is the equitable legislator and enlightened 
preceptor, and governs all things with unremitting vigilance. It is our 
dtity to model our virtues after his, wh^ aft pttve, and exempt firom 
tfvery gross affection, (fi) 

A king who fulfils his duties is the image of God. (o) The mtion 
whieh reigns between him and his subjeets is the same with that which 
estists between Gckl aiid the world, (p) 

l^hei^ is only one Ood, most exalted, most poweiful, and who 
govehis all things. There are other Mties who possess difibrent 
degrees of poWer, and who obey his commands. They aie with respect 
to hhn wheit the chorus is to the coryphssus, and what the soldien ai^ 
to the geheral. C^)" 

(/) Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 11. t. u. p. 405. Cteu. Alex. Cohort, ad 
Gent p. 63. Minuc. Felix, p. 121. Cyrill. ap. Brack. 1. 1, p. 1075. Justin. 
Kartyr. Cohort, ad Gent. p. f 0. (g) Beansobr. Hist, da Manicb. Ifv. 5. c £ 
t ii. p. 172. Reimann. Histor. Atbebm. c. 20. p.* 150. et alii ap. Bmek. t i 
p. 1081. (h) Stheneid. ap. Stob. serm. 46. p. 352. (1) Archyt. ibid, 

sena. 1. p. 15. (k) Dwtog. ibkL serra. 46. page 330. (i) Hipped, ibid, 

seem. 101. p. 555. Ko. 26. (m) Stheiy^ ibid. p. 332. Eurypbaat ibid, 

p. 555. (n) Stbeneid. ibid. Archyt ibid^ serm. 1. p. 13. (o) Diotog. 

ap. Stob. serra. 46. p. 330. (p) Eephiiit. ibid. p. 304. (f ) Onatus, iUd. 
Eciog. Phys. lib. 1. c. 3. p. 4, 
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These ffagpBttH to expratsly ocmtradict the idea m^ch some have 
wiihed to give as of the opinions of Pythagoras, that several critics (r) 
have auggested that their authenticity is doubtful ; but their opinion has 
been combated by other learned men equally versed in crtttciam4 («) 
And, in fact, the doctrine contained in these fragments is conformable 
to that of Tlmaeus, who expressly distinguishes the Supreme fieiiig from 
the soul of the world, which he supposes to have been produced by that 
Being. But it has been pretended that he had altered the system of his 
master. (/) Thus, to condemn Pythagoras, it sihall suffice to addoea 
some passages, collected by writers who were posterior by five or sift 
hundred years to that philosopher, and who possibly mistook, the truf 
sense of his words ; and, to justify him, it shall not be sufficient to cite 
a multitude of authorities which depose in his favour, and especially 
that of one of his disciples who lived almost at the same time with hiih ^ 
and who, in a work which has been transmitted to us entire, explains 
a system connected in all its parts 1 

We may, however, after the example of several able critics, recon- 
cile the testimony of Timseus with the opposite testimonies which are 
brought i^inst him. Pythagoras acknowledged one Supreme Go4> 
the author and preserver of the world i a Being infinitely good and 
wise, who extends his providence over all things. This is attested by 
Timsus, and the other Pythagoreans of whose works the fragments I 
have cited above are the remains. Pythagoras supposed that God 
vivifies the world by a soul so connected with matter that it cannot be 
separated from it. This soul may be considered as a subtle fire, as a 
pure flame. Some Pythagoreans gave it the name of God, because they 
bestowed that name on every thing which came out of the hands of the 
Supreme Being. This, unless I am mistaken, is the only manner in 
which those passages which occasion doubts concerning the orthodoxy 
of Pythagoras can be explained. 

Lastly, It is possible that some Pythagoreans, wishing to present us 
with a sensible image of the action of God upon all nature, have 
thought that he exists undivided in every place, and that he if^f'onm thii 
universe as our soul informs our body. This is the opinion which the 
high priest of Ceres seems to attribute to them in chapter xxx. of this 
work. I made use of it in that place, that I might repeat the expres- 
sions of the authors I have cited in the margin, and not decide on 
questions which it is equally difficult and useless to discuss. For, in 
fact, it is not from some equiTocal expressions, and a long train of 
principles and coasequencts, that we must judge of the real sentiments 
of Pythagoras ; but, by his practical morality, and especially by that 



(r) Coming, et Ibomas. ap. Brock, t i. p. 1040 et 1102. (i) Fabr. Bibl. 
Grsc t. i. p. dS. (t) Brack, t i. p. 1093. 
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institudoR Which h^ founded, of th^ assoeiBte^, in Whirii he made it 
one of the pnneipal dudes to meditate on the Dtrinity ; (n) to coHfsider 
thfittflehre« as ever in his presence ; and to merit his faTOtirs hy "rations 
kinds of abstinence, by prayer, meditation, and parity of heart, (a;) It 
mnst be confessed that these pious exercises are little suitable to a so- 
ciety of Spi nozists. 

7. Let us now hear the author of the Thoughts on the Coitiet : 
" What is the state of the question, when we reason philosophtcidly 
concerning the unity Of God ? It is to inquire whether there be an In- 
telligence perfectly simple, totally distinct from matter and the form of 
the world, and which produces all things. He who affirms thLs> be- 
lieves there is but one God ; but he who does not affirm h, how dmdt 
soever he may ridicule the numerous deities of paganism, and declare 
his abhorrence of a multitude of gods, must in reality admit an infinity 
of gods." Bayle adds, that it would be very difficult to find, amon^ 
the writers of antiquity, any who have admitted the unity of God, 
wtth6ut understanding a compound substance. ^Now, stiieh a sub- 
stance is only one improperly, and by an abuse of terms ; or under the 
arbitrary notion of a certain whole, or a collective being." (1^) 

If to be ranked among the number of polytheists it is suffieient net 
to entertain just ideas concerning the nature of spirits ; we nrast, sc^ 
QOrding to Bayle himself, condemn not only Pythagoras, Plato, Socntes, 
and all the ancients, (z) but likewise almost all those who, down to oor 
times, have written on the<te subjects. For let us observe what he says 
in his Dictionary : (a) " Until the time of M. Descartes, all our doe- 
tors, whether divines or philosophers, had ascribed extension to spirits t 
infinite to God, and finite to angels and rational souls. It is true, they 
maintain that this extension is not material, nor composed of parts ; 
anid that spirits exist entire in every part of space that they occupy. 
Hence are derived three kinds of local presence ; the first that of bodies, 
the second that of created spirits, and the third that of God. The 
Cartesians have overthrown all these opinions : they say that spirits 
have no kind of extension, or local presence ; but their doctrine has 
been rejected as absurd. We may therefore say that all oor philoso- 
phers and divines will teach, conformably to the popular idea, that the 
substance of God is extended through infinite space. But it h certain 
that this is to ruin on the one side what they have erected on the other; 
it is in fact again to attribute to God that materiality which they had 
denied to be consistent with his nature." 

The question, therefore, is not such as it has been stated by Bayle ; 

(u) Plut. in Num. t. i. p. 69. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 5- p. 686. Aur. Carm. 
(x) Iambi, c. 16. p 57. Anonym, ap. Phot. p. i313. Diod. I%c Excerpt. Val. 
p. 245 €t 246. (y) Bayle Contin. des Pens. t. Si. j 66. (1) Mbehelm. in 

Cudw. c. 4. i 27. not. (n), p. 684. (a) Art. Simonide. not E. 
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but tarns on the inquiiy whether Flato, atid other phtk»ophers 
antecedent to Plato^ hare acknowledged one Fint Being, eternal, 
ii^itelj inteU^ntf and infinitely wise and good, who has form- 
ed die universe from all eternity, or in time ; who preserves and 
golems it by himself or by his ministers ; and who has appointed, 
in this world or in another, rewards to virtue, and punishments for 
guilt. These doctrines are clearly expressed in the writings of almost 
all the ailcient philosophers. If diey are accompanied by gross Errors 
eonoeming the essence of the Deity, we reply that diese authors did not 
pereeive them, or at least did not believe that they destroyed the unity 
of the Supreme Being, (jb) We will likewise affirm, that it is not just 
to reproach writers who are no more, with c6nsequencei which they 
would probably have rejected, had they known £he danger to which 
they were exposed, (c) We likevnse declare that it is not our inteh- 
tion to maintain that the philosophers of whom we speak entertained 
equally jtist ideitt of the Deity vfiih ourselves ; but only that they wer^ 
in general as rcitiote from athiliam a^ froin polytheism. 



No-tB 111.— ChXp. Lxsrxit. — Paob 164. 
On the Moral Theology of the ancient Greek Pfalosophers, 

The first writers of the church carefully collected such testimonies 
of the poets and Grecian philosophers as were favourable to the opinion 
of the unity of God, that of a providence, and other truths equally 
esseudai. (d) 

They believed also that they ought to compare the morality of 
Christianity with that which the ancient philosophers have taught to 
various nations ; and acknowledge that the latter, notwithstanding its 
impeifection, had prepared the minds of men to receive the much more 
pure precepts of the former, (e) 

In these liiodern times, several works have appeared, which treat 
on the religious doctrines of the pagans ; {/) and some truly learned 
critics, after having investigated the subject with the most careful atten- 
tion, have acknowledged that, on certain points, it merits the highest 
encomiums. The following is the testimony of M. Freret with respect 

(b) Mosheim. Dissert, de Cieat. ap^ Cadw. t. ii. p. S15. (c) Id. in Cadw. 
c. 4. t. i. p. 685. (d) CYeia. Alex. 8tn)iii. lib. 5 et 6. Lactant. Divin. instit. 
lib. 1. c. 5. August, de Civit. Da. Hb. 8. c. 9 ; Kb. 18*. c. 47. Enscb. Praepar. 
Evaug. lib. 11. Minuc. Felix, &c. &c. (e) Cleiri. Atex. ^trom. lib. 1. p. SSI, 
366, 376, &c. (/) Mourg. Plan. Tbeolog. da Pythagor. Thomassin, Meth. 
d'enseigDer les Lettres Jlmn. Id. Meth. d'ensdgner la Philosophie. Btirigny» 
Theolog. Paienn. Cndw. Syst. Intellect, passim. 
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to the most esMxitial of its doctrines : ** The Egyptians and the Greeks^ 
therefore, knew and adored the Supreme God, though in a manner nn*- 
worthy of him." {g) As to their morality, let us hear the celebrated 
Huet, bishop of Avranches : Ac miM quidem scepenumero corUigit, ut ctun 
ea legerem quag ad vitam red} prob^que instUuendam, vel a Plaione, vel alb. 
Aristotie, vel a Cicerone, vel db Epicteto tradita sunt, mihi viderer ex aH" 
fuilnts Ckristianorum scriptis capers normampietatis, (h)* 

Authorised by such great examples, and obliged by the plan of my 
work to give a sketch of the moral theology of the Greeks, I am never- 
theless far from supposing that it can enter into competition with that 
taught by Chrbtianity. Without expatiating on the excellences which 
distinguish the work of Divine Wisdom, I shall confine myself to a 
single article. The legislators of Greece were satisfied with saying. 
Honour the gods. The gospel says. Thou shall love the Lord thy God utkh 
all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself, (i) Saint Augustin affirms 
that this law, which contains within it, and gives life to all the rest„ 
was in part known to Plato, (k) But what Plato taught in this respect 
was only a consequence of his theory concerning the sovereign good ; 
and had so little influence on the morality of the Greeks, that Aristotle 
declares it would be absurd to say that we love Jupiter. (I) 



Note iv.— ^hap. lxxx.— Page l66. 

» 
On some Citations in this Work, 

At the> period which I have chosen, hymns and other poems were 
circulated in Greece, which were attributed to very ancient poets : but 
persons of learning knew so well they were not authentic, that Ari- 
stotle even doubted whether any such poet as Orpheus had ever ex- 
isted, (m) Afterwards the most celebrated names were placed at the 
head of a number of writings, the true authors of which were unknown. 
Such are some treatises found at present in the editions of the works of 
Plato or Aristotle. I have quoted them sometimes under the names of 
those great men, for brevity, and because they are inserted in their 
works. 

(g) Def. de la Chronol. p. 379 et 380. QC) Huet. Alnetan. QusBst. lib. 1^ 
p. 9S. * For frequently while I have read the moral lessons inculcated in the 
works of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, or Epictetus, I have imagined that I was read- 
ing the pioQs precepts of Christian writers, (i) Luke, chap. x. v. S7. (k) Au- 
gust, de Civit. Dei, lib. 8. c. 9. (I) Aristot. Magn. Mor. lib. t. c. 11. t. ii. 
p. 187. D. (m) Ciccr. de Nat. Dcor. lib.^l. c. 38. t. ii. p. 429. 
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Note v. — Same Ghap.-*PA«B 167. 

On the Number t(f Tkealrical Pieces extant in Greece towards the Middle of 

the Fourth Century bffbre Christ^ 

' Out the authority of Suidas, Athenaeus, and other authon^ whose 
testimonies have been collected by Fabricius^ (») 1 hare made the 
number of these pieces amount to about three thousand. The estimates 
of the same writers, with respect to each article in particular, do not 
merit equal r^rd. But it must \>e observed, that they have cited a 
great number of dramatic authors who lived before the younger Ana- 
charsis, or in his time, without specifying the number of pieces they 
wrote. If there be exaggeration on one side, there is omission ontke 
other i and the result cannot greatly differ from the estimate I have 
given. If, instead of confining myself to a particular period, I had fol* 
lowed the whole history of the Greek theatre, the number would per- 
haps have been tripled or quadrupled. For, in the few works which 
can be of use in the present inquiry, mention is made of about three 
hundred and fifty poets, who had written tragedies and comedies, (o) 

We only possess, entire, seven dramatic pieces of ^schylus, seven 
of Sophocles, nineteen of Euripides, and eleven of Aristophanes ; in 
the whole, forty-four. To these may be added the nineteen comedies 
of Plautus, and the six of Terence, which are copies or imitations of 
Greek comedies. 

Time has spared no branch of Grecian literature. Historical com- 
positions, works relative to the sciences, systems of philosopbyy treatises 
on politics, morals, medicine, &c. have almost all perished. The 
writings of the Romans have experienced the same fate. Those of the 
Egyptians, the Phoenicians, and several other enlightened nations, have 
been lost in almost one general wreck. 

The copies of a work were formerly moltiplied with so much la- 
bour, titch great wealth was requisite to collect even a small library, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty that knowledge penetrated from 
one country to another, or was even preserved in the place where it had 
originated. This consideration ought to render us very circumspect 
with regard to the knowledge which we grant or refuse to the ancients. 

The defect of the means to preserve and communicate their dis- 
coveries, which so often obstructed the philosophers of antiquity in their 
researches, is no longer an impediment to the moderns. The art of 
printing, that happy of&pring of chance, and the most important per- 
haps of all inventions, facilitates and preserves the intercourse of ideas 

(n) Fabr. BibL Grssc t i. p. 736. (») Id. ibid. t. i. p. 66« ct 736, 
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behiireen all ages and oadons. Knowledge once acquired can now 
never become exUnct 3 and may perhaps be increased to a d^ree as 
much superior to that we' at present possess, as our attainments in 
science are superior to those of the ancients. The influence which the 
art of printing has hitherto had, and that which it may have in future 
on the minds of men, would be an excellent subject to discuss. 



NoTB VI.*— Same Chap. 
On the Qr^hi and In^9iompius» 

Thb word gf^h (yftfos) signifies a net, and was the same ghren to 
certain enigmatical questions which were sportively proposed during an 
entertainment, and which the guests were frequently puzzled to un- 
ravel, (p) Those who were unable to answer them was subjected to a 
forfeit. 

There were different kinds of griphi. Some were properly enigmas. 
Sueh is the following : ^' I am very large at my birth, and likewise in 
old age ; but very small when at maturity.** {q) A Shadow. — ^Such also 
is this ; ^^ There are two sisters who incessantly beget each other, (r) 
Day and Night ; both which words are feminine in Greek. 

Other griphi turn on the resemblance of names ; as, for example— 
'^ What is that which is at once found on the earth, in the sea, and in 
the heavens ?" (*) The dog, the serpent, the bear. The names of these 
animals have been given to certain constellations. 

Others were formed by a play on letters, syllables, or words. It was 
required perhaps to recite a verse which began with a certain letter, or 
one in which another certain letter wa^ not found, or one which began 
and ended with certain syllables ; (/) or verses, the (eet of which were 
composed of the same number of letters, or which might be transposed 
without injury to the sense or harmony, (u) 

The latter griphi, and some others whch I might adduce, (x) having 
some resemblance to the French hgogripkes, I have thought i might be 
allowed to give them that name in Chap. xxv. of this work. 

The poets, and especially the writers of comedies, frequently made 
use of griphi. It appears that collections el them have been compiled; 
and it is one of these collections which I suppose Euclid to have had in 
his library. 

(p) Suid. in Tpi^* SchoK Aristoph. in Vesp. v. JO. (q) Tbeodect. ap. 

Athcn. Ub. 10. c. 18. p. 451. F. (r) Id. ibid. (s) Id. ibid c. 20. page 

453. B. (0 Id. ibid. c^l6. p. 44ft. D. (u) Thcodect. ap, Athen. fib. 10. 
c. 20. p. 453. D. (a) Id. ibid. 
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I have said in the same place that he also had in liis libraiy certain 
im]>Tomptu8 ; and have cited in the margin a passage from Athenaeus^ 
who has given us six verses of Simonides^ composed extempore. Some 
may hence be inclined to inquire whether the practice which in Italy is 
called improvisaiing was known to the Greeks^ who were endowed with 
an imagination at least as lively as that of the Italians, and whose lan- 
guage was still better adapted to poetry than the Italian. The following 
are two facts, one of which is prior by two centuries, and the other 
posterior by three, to the time in which I supppse Anacharsis to have 
travelled. I. The first essays of tragedy were entirely extempore, and 
Aristotle gives us to understand that they were in verse, (y) 2. Strabo 
mentions a poet of Tarsus in Cilicia, who lived in his time, and who 
could declaim in such elegant verse on any proposed subject, that he 
seemed to be immediately inspired by Apollo. He especially succeeded 
in subjects for tragedy, (z) Strabo adds, that this talent was not un- 
common among the inhabitants of Tarsus ; (a) and hence, no doubt, is 
derived the epithet Tarsicus, which was given to certain poets who pro- 
duced, without premeditation, tragic scenes at the pleasure oi those by 
whom they were requested, (b) 



(if) Aristot. de Poet. c. 4. t. ii. p. 654. £. et 655. B. (t) Strab. lib. 14. 

p. 676. (a) Id. ibid. p. 674. (b) Diog. Laert. lib. 4. § 58. Meiwg. ibid. 
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THB FOLLOWING TABLES. 



I HAVE imagined that these Tables might be useful to Aose 
who should ready and also to those who should not read, the 
Travels of the Younger Anacharsis. 

The first contains the principal epochs of the Orecian 
history to the rei^ of Alexander. I have carefully examined 
them all ; and though I have chosen the most able guides, I 
have not implicitly followed their opinion, but compared 
them with those of other chronologists. 

I have given tables of the measures, we^hts, and money 
of Adiens ; because these frequently occur in my work. The 
tid>les of the itinerary measures of the Romans were neces- 
sary to ascertain those of the Greeks. i 

I have given no tablet of the cubic measures of the an- 
cients, nor of the money of the different states of Greece ; 
because I have rarely had occasion to speak of these, and 
have found only uncertainty in my inquiries concerning them. 

Li subjects of this kind we frequently can only obtain, 
by our most elaborate researches, the right to confess our 
ignorance ; and this I think that I have acquired. 



CONTENTS OF THB TABLES. 



N. B. niree new TaUet, marled with an asteral:, have heen added to the twelve 
of the former Edition, according to the wish of M. Barthelemy, who fre- 
qoendy recommended the subject of them to the Compiler of the Table of 
niustrioos Men. 

I. Principal Epochs of the Grecian Hbtory from the Foundation 
- of the Kingdom of Aiigos' to the end of the Reign of Alex- 
ander. 
*II. Attic Months, with the names of th^ ^es^T^U. 
*III. Tribunals and Magistrates of Athens. 
•IV. Greek Colonies. 
T« Names of Persons who haire distinguished t^tnselTC^ in Litera- 
ture and the Arts, from the Arrival of the Phouiiciati (Mofoj 
in Greece, to the establishment of the School pf Alf^gndfr* 
VI. Names of illostrious Men, arranged in Alphabetical Qrden 
VII. Roman Measures reduced to French (and £ngHsh). 
VIII. Roman Feet reduced to French (and English) Feet. ' 
IX. Roman Pices reduced to French Toisea (and English Y4Kl^} 
X. Roman Miles reduced to French Toiaes (and English Mile^^&c.) 
XI. Grecian Feet reduced to French (and English) Feet 
XII. Stadia reduced to Fmnoh Toiset, RcMnan Milesr (and Snglish 
A{tawrf»,} 

XIII. Stadia estimated in French Lea^ea of 2^00 T^iai^ ^fKsh* 

XIV. Athenian Money reduced to French (and English). 
XY. Grecian Weig^ reduced to F^nch (and English). 



Alphabetic Tal^k o( Comp^iativt Geography adapted h» ihe TiaveU 
of Anacharsis. 



TABLE I. 



C^ntaimng ihe prutcipal ^chs of the Grtoim Hti Ury^ from the 
Foundationxif the Kingdom ofArgos, to the End of the Reign 
of Alexander, 



%* 1| will be proper to premise that, for the dates preceding tbe first of the 
Olyminadji, I have almost always followed the calculations of the late M. Freret, 
as h^ has given them dther in Ut vorii entitled Jkfmm de la Cknmokigin, or In 
the aeyenii papers of which he is the au^or, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
BeUe& ](ie%tres. In the dates posterior to th^ &'st QIympiad« I have ocwnmonly 
followed the Fasti AtHci of Father CorsinL 

N. B. In tMs new Edition, several dates have hem corrected, and some 
others ad^ed, from ancient monuments, and the works of the piost able c^bfo- 
nolo^ts, particularly that of the learned Larcher on tbe chronology of He- 
rodotm. 



CoifONY led by Inarchus to Argos 
Phoroncus, his son . • • . . 
Deluge of Ogyges in Bceotia . . 
Colony of Cecrops to Athens . , 
Colony of Cadmus to Thebes . , 
Colony of Danaus to Argos • • , 



Deluge of Deucalion in the environs of Parnassus^ or in the 
southern part of Thessaly 



Birth of the arts in Greece 
Reign of Perseus at Argos 
Foundation of Troy . . 



Tean 
befi/re Q. 

1970 
1945 

1796 
1657 
1694 
1586 

1580 
154f 
1458 
1425 



236 



EPOCHS. 



Birth of Hercules 



Arriyal of Pelops in Greece 

Expedition of the Argonauts may be placed about the year 
Birth of Theseus 



First war of Thebes between Eteocles and Polynioes^ sons of 
CEdipus 

War of Theseus against Creon, king of Thebes • . 

Reign of Atreus^ sonofPelops, at Aigof 

Second war of Thebes^ or war of the Epigoni . . » , 

Taking of Troy seventeen days before the summer solstice . 

Conquest of the Peloponnesus by the Heraclidae .... 

Death of Codrus, the last king of Athens ; and institution 
of the perpetual archons in that city 

Emigration of the lonians into Asia Minor, where they 
founded the cities of Ephesus, Miletus, Colophon, &c. 



Homer about the year 

Restoration of the Olympic Games by Iphitus . . 

Legislation of Lycuigus 

Death of Lycuigus 

NieandeTf lonofChaiiliuSf kingof Lacedaimon . 



• • • 



Years 
before C, 

1384 

136s 

1360 
1346 

131 

1314 

1310 

1307 
1270 
1190 

113t 

1130 
900 
884 
84d 
841 
82^ 



EPOCHS. 



«ST 



EIGHTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHBIST. 



1. 



2.-3. 



5.-3. 



6.-3. 

7.— 1. 
9—2. 

14.— 1. 



18.— 1. 



19— «. 



Olympiad in which Corcebus gained the prise of the 
stadium^ and which has since been maae the prin- 
cipal sera of chronology . 

(Each Olympiad contains four years.; each of which, 
beginning at the new moon that follows the sum- 
mer solsuce, corresponds to two Julian years, and 
includes the six last months of the first and the six 
first months of the following.) . 

Theopompns, grandson of Charilaus, and nephew of 
Lycurgus, ascends the throne of Lacedasmon . . 

The people of Chalcis in Euboea send a colony to 
Naxos in Sicily 

Foundation of Crotton. 

Foundationof Syracuse by the Corinthians . . ^ 

Foundation of Sybaris. 

Charops, first decennial archon at Athens .... 

The people of Naxos in Sicily send a colony to Catana 

Beginning of the first Messenian war ...... 

End of the first Messenian war 

The double course of the stadium introduced at the 
Olympic games. 

Re-establishment of wrestling and the pentaihlum at 
the Olympic games 

Phalantus, a Lacedsemonian, conducts a colony to 
Tarentum 



Tean 
bef,Cm 



776 



770 
768 

757 

764 
762 
743 
724 



708 
703 



SEVENTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

24. — 1. Crbok, first annual archon at Athens 

3. Beginningof the second Messenian war ... , 
About the same time the poet T3rrt8sus flourished. 
26.-^1. Race for chariots with four horses instituted at Olym- 

pia towards the year 

26.-^1. Institution of the Carnaean games at Sparta . . . . 
28.*— 1. The second Messenian war ended by the taking of 

Eira 

A colony of Messenians, Pylians, and Methonseans 
settle at Zancle in Sicilf, which city afterwards 
takes the name of Messana . . 



684 
688 



680 
676 

66s 



667 



938 



EPOCHS. 



Oljfmp, 

to- 



Vr. 
•2. 



33.— 1. 



34.- 
3^.- 



•— 1. 



—I. 



37. 

38. 

39. 
41. 

42.^ 

] 

I 

43.-- 



-1. 
-1. 

3. 
-1. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
1. 



Cypselus obtains the throne of Coirinth, and reigns 30 
years 

Byzantium founded by the people of Megara. 

The combat of the pancratium mstituted at the Olym- 
pic games 

Terpander, poet and musician of Lesbos, flourished . 

fiirtii of Thales of Miletus, founder of the Ionian 
school < . 

fiitth of Solon 4 . 

Running and wrestling of chifdren introduced at the 
Olympic games 

I>eath of Cypselus, tyrant of Sicyon. His son Pferi- 
ander succeeds him 

Arehonship and legislation of Draco al Athens . . 

Boxing between cnifdren instituted at the Olympic 
games 

Murder of the adherents of Cylon at Athens . . . 

Alcaeus and Sappho flourished 

Birth of the philosopher Anaximander 

Birth of Pythagoras 

He died aged about ninety years 



Vear$ 
be/.C. 

663 



648 
644 

640 
638 

632 

628 
624 

616 
612 

611 

610 

608 



SIXTH CENTURY 



BEFORE CHRIST. 



44.^2. 
4. 



46.— 1. 



3. 

47.-*-!. 

3. 



48.-4. 



49.-4. 



Foundation of Massilia or Marseilles 

Eclipse of the sun predicted by Thales^ which took 
place during the oattle between Cyaxares king of 
the Medes and Alyattes king of Lydia on the 21st 
of July, at a quarter past five in the morning . . 

Epimenides of Crete purifies the city of Athens from 
the polhition incurred by the murder of the adhe- 
rents of Cylon. 

Solon induces the council of the Amphictyons to 
resolve to march their forces against the people of 
Cirrha, accused of impiety towards the temple of 
Delphi 

'Archonship and legislation of Solon 

Arrival of the sage Anacharsts at Athens .... 

Pittacus begins to rei^n at Mytilene 

He retains the sovereign power dufing ten years. 

Taking and destruction of Cirrha. 

Competition of musicians instituted at the Pjfthian 
games 

These games were cetebraied at Delphi in the spring. 

First Pythiad, serving for an epoch to calculate the 
years in which the public games were celebrated 
at Delphi  . 



599 



597 



596 

«9* 

592 

590 



585 



581 
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Otpmp. Tr, 
60.r-l. 



51.— «. 

3. 
4 
54.— «. 

55:— 1. 



s, 

•3. 

4. 

57—3. 

58.— 1. 

59.— 1. 



61.— 1. 

62.— 1. 

4. 

63.-2. 

4. 

64.— 1. 

3. 

4. 
66.-2. 

66. 



67—1. 



4. 



68.- 
69.- 



1. 
•1. 



First attempts in comedy by Susarioa .... 

Pittacus abdicates the tyranny of M3rtilene. 

Some years after Thespis makes his first essays in 

tragedy. 
Anazimander, philosopher of the school of Miletus^ 

becomes celebrated 

^sop flourished 

Solon travels into Egypt : arrives at Sardes .... 
Death of Periander, after a reign of seventy years. 

The Corinthians recover their liberty .... 
Cyrus ascends the throne. Beginning of the empire 

of the Persians 

Pisistratus usurps the sovereign power at Athens. 

He is driven from that city 

Solon dies aged eighty years. 

Birth of the poet Simonides of Ceos 

Re-establishment of Pisistratus 

The poet Theognis flourished 

Bumme of the temple of Delphi, afterwards rebuilt 

by me Alemeonidae 

Battle of Tbymbra. Croesus kingof Lydiais defeated. 

Cyrus takes the city of Sardes 

Death of Thales, the philosopher. 

Thespis represents his Alcestis. Prizes instituted for 

tragedy 

Anacreon flourished . 

Death of Cyrus. His son Cambyses succeeds bun . 

Death of Pisistratus, tyrant of Atnens 

His sons Hippias and Hipparchus succeed him. 

Birth of the pSjet^schylus 

Choerilus, the tragic author, flourished 

Death of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, after a reign <jt 

eleven years 

Darius, son of Hystaspes, begins his reign in Persia . 

Birth of Pindar 

Death of Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens, kilted by 

Harmodius and Aristogiton 

Darius retakes Babylon 

Hippias driven from Athens. 

Clisthenes, archen at Athens, increases the number 

of the tribes from four to ten 

Tumult at Croton against the Pythagoreans, who are 

thriven out of Magna Gnecia. 
£xpeditionof Darius against the Scythians . . . . 
Ionia revolts against Darius. Boming of Sardes . . 



Yearg 
hef, C, 
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576 
574 
573 

563 

560 

559 

558 
557 
550 

548 

544 



536 
532 
529 

527 

525 
524 

522 
521 
519 

513 
512 



509 



508 
504 



240 



EPOCHS 



FIFTH CENTURY 



BEFORE CHRIST. 



Olymp. IV. 
70.— 1. 



9- 

4. 

71.— 1. 



S. 

3. 
4. 

73.— 1. 
2, 

4. 



74. 



75.— 1. 



2. 



7ft— 3. 

77.— 1 . 



Race for chariots drawn by two moles introduced at 
the Olympic games 

Birth of the philosopher Anaxagoras. 

.Sschylus, at the age of twenty-five years, is a com- 
. petitor for the prize in tragedy with Pratioas and 
Chcerilus. 

Bixth of Sophocles 

The Samians seize on Zancle in Sicily . . . . . 

Taking and destruction of Miletus by the Persians. 
Phrynicus, the disciple of Thespis, makes it the 
subject of a tragedy. He first introduced female 
characters on the stage 

Birth of Democritus. He lived nineW years. 

Birth of the historian Hellanicus^ of Lesbos . . . 

Grelon seizes on Gela 

Battle of Marathon, gained by Miltiades the 6th of 
Boedromion (September Idth) 

Miltiades having been unsuccessful in the siege of 
Paris, is prosecuted, and dies jn prison . . . . 

Chionides ot* Athens brings a comedy on the stage . 

Death of Darius king of fVsrsia. Xerxes, his son^ suc- 
ceeds him 

Birth of Euripides 

Gelon makes himself master of Syracuse. 

Birth of Herodotus. 

Xerxes passes the winter at Sardes 

Xerxes crosses the Hellespont in the spring, and con- 
tinues there a month. 

Battle of Thermopylae, the 6th of Hecatombaeon 
(August 7).-— Xerxes arrives at Athens towards 
the end of that month 

Battle of Salamis the 20th of Boedromion (October 

. 19). 

The same day the Carthaginians are defeated at Hi- 

mera by Gelon. 
Birth of the orator Antiphon. 
Battles of Platsea and Mycale, the 4th of Boedromion 

(22d of September) 

' Taking of Sestos. 
Conclusion of the History of Herodotus. 
Death of Grelon. Hiero, his brother, succeeds him . 
The walls of Athens rebuilt. 

An eruption of Vesuvius 

Banishment of Themistocles by the ostracism . . . 



I Yean 
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500 



4g8 
497 



496 

495 
491 

490 

489 

488 

487 

485 



481 



480 






478 



474 

47s 

471 
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77.— 1. 



7a.— 



i. 

s, 

4. 



79—1. 



4. 



80.— 1- 

an— 1. 



3. 



4. 

83.-3. 



84.— 1. 



3. 

85.-3. 



Victory of Cimon over the Ptoians near the river 
Eurymedon • > 

Birth of Thucydides. 

JBschylus and Sophocles dispute the prize of tragedy^ 
which is adjudeed to the latter 

Birth of Socrates, the 6th of Thargelion, (June 5). 

Cimon removes ^e hones of Theseus to Athens. 

DeaUi of Simonides^ aged a hundred years .... 

Death of Aristides ... * 

Death of Xerxes. Artaxerxes Lon^manus succeeds 
him» and reigns forty years 

Earthmiake in Lacedasmon 

Third Messenian war. This war lasted ten years. 

Heraclitus of Ephesus flourished. 

iOimon leads a Dody of Athenian troops to the assist- 
ance of the Lacedaemonians, who, suspecting them 
of perfidy, send them back ; which becomes a 
source of misunderstanding between the two 
states. . Banishment of Cimon 

Birth of Hippocrates . 

Ephialtes diminishes the authority of the Areopagus. 

Birth of the orator Lysias 

Death of j^schylus ' • . . . . . 

The Athenians under the conduct of Tolmides, and 
. afterwards wider that of Pericles, lay waste the 
coasts of Laconia. 

Gratinos and Plato, poets of the ancient comedy . . 

Ion brines his tragedies on the stage *. 

Death of Pindar. 

Truce for five years between the states of Peloponnesus 
and the Athenians concluded by Cimon, who had 
been recalled from banishment, and who soon 
after led an army into Cyprus 

Death of Themistocles, agea sixty-five years. 

Cimon obliges the king of Persia to sign a treaty with 
. the Greeks dishonourable to that monarch . . . 

Death of Cimon. 

The Eubceans and Megareans separate from the 
Athenians, who reduce them, under the conduct 
of Pericles 

Expiration of the truce of five years between the 
Lacedemonians and the Athenians. Another 
truce of thirty years. 

The philosc^hers Melissus, Protagoras, and Empi- 
docles, flourished 

Herodotus reads his History at the Olympic games . 

Pericles remains without competitors. He had taken 
part in the government for twenty-five years be4 
tore, and enjoyed an almost absolute power during 
fifteen years after. 

Euripides, aged, forty-three years, gains the prize for 
tragedy for the first time 

The Athenians send a colony to Amphipolis . . . 
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83.— B. 



86.— 1. 



87-^1. 
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88.— 1. 



3. 
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eg.-^-i. 
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Boildifig of <Aie Pkop^ea in dw cMldl of Aliietis* 

Inauffuration of the «tatueof Minentt made tgr Philias. 

Death of Phidias. 

^Hie «mtor Antipiioii flontiaiMd. 

RestoradoR of oome^y whidi 4ibA been prohibited 
diree yean before. 

The war t)etweeD die CtNiiidiia»» and Cwg^roaiis 
ooiBHienoes .- . . . .^ 

Birth of Isocratea. 

^Then iloariiftied the fAHtoMphevs DemoerilUB, firape* 
docks, Hippocvalcs, Osi^^^ Hvpfm, FVodicus, 
Zeno of Elea« Parmetttdes, and Soerates. 

THie fTth of Juse, Meton observed llie summer «ol- 
stice, and invented a new cyde, wliidh he made 
oommenoe aft the new moon whi<^ followed the 
SQBisBer toktioe, aad ^onre^ooded to the lat of 
Heostombaeon {XGdk of July) ....... 

Tile oml jear, (befoM, began with die new moon 
which -tollowed 4lhe 'winter solstioe. It titerwards 
commenced with that which toilews the enrnmer 
■olstioe, at iwliich tkne also the sew ^fchons 
entered on their office. 

Beginning- of the Peloponnesiain war, in the ^piing 4if ' 
the year . 

Plague of Athens 

Eupolis begins to write coraedies. 

Biith of f4ato, the 7th of Tha^ion (Jane 6) . . 

Death of Peridee, towards llhe month of Boedromion 
(October). 

Deadiof Anaxagoras 

The Athenians seize on Mylilene, and difride among 
them the lands of LesboB . . . •• . . . . 

The-orator Gorgiasipersuades the Aliienla«8<to saccour 
the Leoniines m 'Sidly. 

Emption of j9£tna ............ 

The Athenians purify the isie of I>elo8 

The Athenians take I\los in Peloponnesos. 

iDeath of ATtaxenceB Longimanus. SiDerxes O. suc- 
ceeds bbn. 

Battle of Delium between the Athenians and Boeo- 
tians^ in which idie latter gain -the vietoiy. So- 
crates tfaeve saves 'the itfe of yoong XemcMphon . , 

Death of Xerxes II. the fctiig «f Benia. 'oogdianus 
soccoeds him, and reigns seven sMntM. 

First r^resentation of the Chwds fiS Aristophanes 

Tfaclemple of Juno at Ai^os burnt, in the 4Hgch year 
of the priesthood of Cnjiais. 

Darius II. suraamed Kothus, suoeeedsSogdianus. 

Battle of Amphipolis, in wlhioh Biastdas >lhe general 
of the Lacedaemonians, and Clean ihe^neral of 
the Athenians, are slain ..«....« 

Truce for fifty years condudad ^bistwaeo 4iB Athenjiantf 
and JLacMKinDiMaiis. 
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The Athenians^ under various pretexts, break the 
truce, and enter into an alliance with the Aigives, 
the Eleaos, and ihie Mandq^ns ...... 

Re-establishment of the inhabitants of Delos by the 
Athenians ,...p. 

Taking of Himera by the Cartha^nians .... 

Aldbiades ^ns the prize at the Olympic games . . 

The Athenians reduce Melos. 

Expedition of the Athenians into Sicily 

The truoB &r iU^ yioasi q^cMaq be^een the 
Lacedaemonians and Athenians, ends by an open 
rapture, a^ having ^Boolinued m years and ten 
ffioiKths ......*......« 

The Jjaced^Bmpnian^ seize on and fortify Deeelia . . 

The army of tb(9 J^^immm 13 tataVy d^eatad in 

JSioily. Niciiaa aod J>emo9th«9(B9 Ri]kt f» dea^ iji 
. the month of Metageit^ioBj $!^hich ig«g»n the 16th 

of Augn^ 
^MkkmefH of H^r^^bolua. The .Q9M^m Jaid f side. 
, Aloifaiadea fowabra the f <anwlgfWiMiiaa3 ^ . . . . 
Diooles gives laws to thie Syrapusant- 
Four hundcod citizens miped »t the bead of U^ go- 

▼ernmeoi toward$ the banning of the ij^onth 

Elaphebolion, the first of whidn cony^poivlej to 
. the 27tji of February. 
Tlie fouf hundn^d depQ^> four isocAAd affeer. 
End of the ijistory ot Thu<7di4es, which Qwslnfies at 

the ^Ist year ojf ^e PeloponQiB^iai^ war. 
Death of 

Dionvsius the Elder ascends jthe thiKMHe of Syracuse 
'D(o>m ^Sophocles, in hi* nin^-ACNoond year. 
ttoMleiof AjrgittuaaB> in irb\ch .tfte fleet of iA\e Athe- 

Aians defeats tfaat^ the {i(»Qiidi;^in9o\an9. 
Jbyaander suns a ^ig^al victoxy oyer ^ Adieniam 

near JEgot Potanos , . , , 

Ijk^th 4>f Darius No^us. AitoME^ep MofimH^ 3uc- 

coedshini. 
Athens taken by the X^AQetempni^n? ilitie l6th of 

Munychion (April £4). 
Lysander estabUahes at AAeiw .^ity magiatrates, 

known by the joame of the Thirty Tyrants . . 
Their authoa^ abotUahed eigbl inPPm m/v- 
The democracy re-established at duWia. Archonship 

.ofjEucJid.. Amnesty 

Adoption of the Ionic alphabet. 

&|Mklia&^ifae yonnger Cyrm- 
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FOURTH CENTURY 



BEFORE CHRIST. 
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97.— 1. 



98.—^: 



2. 



99- 

100.- 
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3. 



4. 
101.— 1. 

3. 



102.-1. 



2. 
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Dbath of Socrates^ tovratds the end of Thargelion 
(May) 

Conclusion of the History of Ctesias 

Defeat of the Carthaginians by Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse ... 

Conon defeats the Lacedaemonians near Cnidus ' \ . 

Agesilaus, king of the Lacedaemonians, defeats the 
Thebans at Coronea . 

Conon rebuilds the walls of the Piraeus. 

The Athenians, under the conduct of Thrasybulus, 
make themselves masters of a part of Lesbos . . 

Thiicydides is recalled from iNmishment, and dies 

Peace of Antalcidas between the Persians and Greeks 

Beginning of the History of Callisthenes. 

Birth' of Demosthenes . . . . . 

Birth of Aristotle . - . ... 

Dedth of Philoxenus, the dithyrambic p6et • . . 

Pelopidas, and the other exiles from Thebesy leave 
Athens, and seize the citadel of Thebes which 
had been taken by the Lacedaemonians a short 
time before 

Naval battle near Naxos, in which Chabrias, the 
Athenian general, defeats the Lacedaemonians 

£ubulus of Atnensi author of several comedies . • 

Timotheus, the Athenian general, takes Corcyra^ and 
defeats the Lacedaemonians at Leucas .'■ , . . 

Artaxerxes Maemon, king of Persia, gives peace to 
Greece. The Lacedaemonians preserve the empire 
of the land, and the Athenians obtain that or die 
sea 

Death of Evi^ras, king of Cyprus. 

Plataea destro^red by the Hiebans 

Earthquakes in Peloponnesus. The cities of Helice 
and Bura destroyed. 

Appearance of a comet in the winter of 373 and 
372. 

Battle of Leuctra the 5th of Hecatombeeon (July 18). 
The Thebans, commanded by Epaininondas, de- 
feat the Lacedemonians under the oonunaad of 
their king Cleombrotus, who is slain . . • . 

Foundation of the city of M^;^opolis in Arcadia. 

Expedition of Epaminondas into Laoonia. — Founda- 
tion of the city of Messene 

Deathof Jason, tyrant of Pherae 
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The Athenians, under the command of Iphicrates, 

' come to the assistance of the Lacedaemonians 
Aphareus, the adopted son of Isocrates, begins to 

write tragedies. 

Eudozus of Cnidus flourished 

Deadi of Dionysius the Elder, king of Syracuse. His 

son, of the same name, succeeds him in the spring 

of the year. 
Aristotle comes to reside at Athens when eighteen 

years of age 

Pelopidas attacks and defeats Alexander, the tyrant of 

Pherae, and is himself slain in the battle . . 

Battle of Mantinea^ and death ofEpaminondas, on the 

isth of the month Scirophorion (the 4th July) . 
Death of Agesilaus, king of Lacedaemon. 
Death of Artaxerxes Mnemon. Ochus succeeds him 
Conclusion of the History of Xenophon 
Third voyage of Plato into, Sicily towards the ban- 
ning of the year 

He remained there fifteen or sixteen months. 

Philip ascends the throne of Macedon 

Beginning of the History, of Theopompus. / 

The Social War. The islands of Chios, Rhodes, and 

Cos, and the city of Byzantium, detach themselves 

from the Athenians 

Expedition of Dion into Sicily. . He embarks at Za- 

cynthus in the month of August of the year . . 
Eclipse of the moon the IQth of September, at 1 ih. 

45m. A.M. 
Birth of ^Alexander, on the 6th of Hecatombaeon 

(July 22), the day the temple of Diana was burnt 

at Ephesus 

Philip, nis father^ crowned conqueror at the Olympic 

games about the same time. 
Conclusion of the History of Ephorus 5 his son De- 

niophilus continues it. 
]Be;ginnin^ of the third Sacred War. TakiM of 

JDelphi, and pillage of its temple by the Fho- 

cians 

Iphicrates and Timotheus prosecuted^ and deprived of 

the command of the army 

Death of Mausolus, king of Caria. Artemisia, his 

wife and sister, succeeds him, and reigns two years 
Demosthenes pronounces his first harangue against 

Philip of Macedon 

The Olynthians, besieged by Philip, implore succour 

from the Athenians 

Death of Plato . 

End of the third Sacred War. 

Treaty of alliance and peace between Philip and the 

Athenians 

The deputies of Philip take their seats in the assembly 

of tne Amphictyons. 
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114.— I. 
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Philip seiteft on the cities of Phoeis^ destroys them, 

fltid eoiApds the inhabitantB to take np their resi- 

[ detitiein theTillliges 

Timoleon drives the younger DionysiiM fh)m Syra- 
cuse, and sends him to CoriMh 

Mnh of E|[ii^ihis on the 7th of Gamdkm (January 

ifi) 

Birth of Menander ahout the same time. 

Ap))tereAceof a eottiet tieai- ihe ec{miioietial 

Battle of Cberonea the 7th of M«iageitnioh (Ailgust 

«) 

Death of Isbcrlite^, aged a hundred anid tWd years. 

Timbl«on dies it Sfracine 

Deilth df Philip, kii^dfMabedon .<.... 

Pillage bf Thebes ; . 

Passage Of Alexaiidet ititb Adk. 
Battle of the Gftihicas. 

Battle of I«isas 

Taking of Tyre . . ^ . . ; 

Fouhdalion df Akitandyilu 

Total eclipse Of the mboh th6 iBOth df Se(itekii1bel', At 

7h. 30m. P.M • • • 

Saiftle of Gedgamele> 6r Atbetei the feOth df JBoedfo- 

khion (Oetobe«^3). 
Death of Darius Codomadkius, ihli lacking of Per- 
sia i . . . . 

Commencement of the period of Calippus, the 25th 

ofPosideon (Deceitober SO). 
Philemon begins to produce his comedies. 

Etefeatof Porusby AleitAnder 

Death of Alettaiider at Babyloh> aged thirtj-three 
years and eight months, on the 29th of Thar- 

gelion (Jiihe 1) ^ . . 

On the same day Diogetk^ th^ Cynic dies ti Corinth^ 

aced ninetjr yeats. 
The Lamiac war : Aalipatet to d^^ted .... 
Ari6totle> after hfiiving taught thirteen yeafs in the 

LyCaeum) flies to ChalCis, and thett^ dies. 
End of the Lamiac war. Tlie Athenians deceive the 

law of the victor 

Demosthenes, hating taken H^Aitte itt the island of 
Calauria, is Compelled to |)ut himself to d^th On 
the 16th of INattepsidft, Which cortigsponded to 
the leth of Nt^embet, at^rdih^to the^leof 
Calippus, and fc^lowi^ the otatt of the Attic 
tnonttis pointed but ih the lbllb#ih|g tkble. 
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ATTIC MONTHS. 

Prom the time of Theodoras 6aza» a learned Grreek of Thessalonica, 
who died at Rome in 1478> to that of Edward Corsini, the most aUe 
chronologist of the present age, the order of the ancient months of the 
Attic year has been continually rendered more uncertain and confused. 
Barthelemy alone, attach!^ himself to no system, has re-established 
this order with respect to the fourth and fiflh months, and assigned to 
the others their trae place. Of this he has given convincing proofs in 
his Observations on the Choiseul Marble. The perfect agreement on 
this subject, which is found between him and a Greek anonymous 
Writer, appears to us at once remarkable, and a strong confirmation of 
the opinion of fiarthelemy. This Greek writer, it is trae, did not live 
till the time of the taking of Constantinople by Mahomet IJ.j but 
he cites more ancient authors, from whom he gives the succession of 
Attic months in the same order assigned to them by Barthelemy. The 
work of thb anonymous author has remained in manuscript, and is to 
be found in the National Library. Manus. Cod, Gr, in 8vo. No. l630. 

It was still extremely difficult to fix the day of each festival. Apol- 
lonius, and several ancient grammarians, had written works on this 
subject ; but they are unfortunately all lost, and we are reduced to a 
small number of passages in the authors of antiquity, which are neither 
clear nor very decisive. Though Corsini has made use of them with 
much success, he vras not able to determine the day of a great number 
of festivals, the names of which have come down to us. We have gone 
further, by making use of a fragment of the Rustic Calendar, preserved 
among the Oxford Marbles, which that learned man had neglected-— 
and from some new observations. 

The correspondence of the year of the Athenians with our solar year 
did not enter into the work we proposed. We shall only observe, that 
this people, to make these two years correspond, employed several 
cycles. In the time of Solon there was one of four years. Cleostratus 
and Harpalus invented others. The latter caused his Heccadecaeteris, 
or^)eriod <^ sixteen years, to be adopted, which preceded the Enmade^ 
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caeieris, or period of nineteen yean^ of Melon. The latter was cor* 
rected by Calippus, about the time of the death of Alexander. The yeslr 
was at first purely lunar, that is to say, consisted of three hundred and 
fifty-four days : afterwards it was civil and luiAr, and consisted of three 
hundred and sixty. It began, before Meton, at the winter solstice, and 
after his time at the summer solstice. In order to rendet more apparent 
the result of such a change, with respect to the correspondence between 
the Attic months and ours, two Tables are added relative to it This 
subject, no doubt, requires still more ample elucidations ^ but to attempt 
them would carry us too ftr ; and we must refer the reader to the works 
of di&rent chronologists— among others to that of Dodwell De vetenbiu 
(Srmoorum Bonuawrumque Cydis, 

N. B.— In the following table the days of the sittings of the 
Areopagus are given from Julius Pollux ; and the festivals, the days of 
which cannot be ascertained, are placed at the bottom of the page. 
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HECATOMBiEON. 
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FESTIVALS. 

NeomenU> and sacrifice to Hecate. Eiseteria, ga- 
crifice and repast, in common^ of the magis- 
trates and generals. 

Battle of Leuctra. 

Day dedicated to Apollo. Connideia in honour of 

the tutor of Theseus. 
Festival of Neptune and Theseus. 



Cronia in honour of Saturn. 

Lesser annual Panathensa in honour of Minerva. 

Metoecia, or Xynoecia^ in memory of the union of 
the boroughs of Attica. 



Theoxenia in honour of foreign gods. 



> Sitti 






Sittings of the Areopagus. 



The great quinquennial PanathensM in honour of 

Minerva. 
Androgeonia, an expiatory festival in memory of the 

death of Androgens the son of Minos. 



HBCAT0MBi£A> in honouT of Juno. 
Haloa, in honour of Ceres. 
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METAGEITNXON. 
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FESTIVALS. 

Neomenia^ and sacrifice to Hecate. 
Sacrifice to the Eamenians. 



Day dedicated to Apollo. 

Festival of Neptune and of Theseus. 
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Sittings of the Areopagus. 



Metaiieitvia> in honour of Apollo. 
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BOEDROMION. 
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Neomenia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 

Victory at Platsa^ and quinquennial Elettheria. 

Victory at Marathon. 
Festival of ApoUo^ and of Pan. 
Day consecrated to Theseud. 
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Charisteria, or thanksgiving for the restoration of 
liberty by Thrasybulus. 

Cock-fighting instituted by Themistocles^ in com- 
memoration of the battle of Salamis. 

AgyrmoB^ or the assembling of the initiated. 

Procession of the initiated to the sea. Victory 
of Chabrias at Naxos. 

Day of fasting. 

General sacrifice. 

Lampadophoria^ or procession with tordies. 

Pomp, or procession of lacchus. Victory at 
Salamis. 
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Solemn return of the initiated. 

Epidauria^ or commemoration of the initiation 

of ^scnlapius. 
Plemochost 3 mystical effusion of water. 
Oymnastic games at Eleusis. 
Battle of Gaugamela^ or> as usually called^ of 

Arbela. 
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BoEDROMiA^ in honour of Apollo. 
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PYANEPSION. 
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FE8TITAL8. 
Neomenia, and sacrifice to Hecatci. 
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Pyanepsia, in honour of Apollo and Diana. OschQ- 

phoria, in honour of Bacchus. 
Festival of Theseus^ 



Stenia^ preparation for the Thesmophoria. 



Commencement of the Thesmophori. 

Second day of that festiral, consecrated especidly to 
Ceres. 

Day of fasting,^ ohsenred hy the women who cele- 
brated the festival. ^ 

Zemia^ or expiatory sacrifice offered by them. 

Diogma, or the pursuit; the last day of this fes- 
tival. 

> FerisB. 
Coureotis, or the shavings ) 



Chaloeia> or Pandemon, festival in honour of Vul- 
can^ odehrated by all the smiths in Attica. 
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FESTIVALS, 

Neomenia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 



Day consecrated to Apollo. 
Festival of Theseus. 



Proerosta^ the festival of seed time in honour of 

Ceres. 
Funeral festival^ in memory of the Greeks slain at 

the battle of Plataea. 



Msnnacteria> in honour of Jupiter. 
> Sittings of the Areopagusi. 
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FESTIVAL! • 

Neomeaia, iEmd Bwer'dkif to ileoale. 
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Day conseeratsd to Apollo. 

Festival of Theseusi^OMidia, or festival of Nep- 
tune. 
Festival of the Winds. 
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> Sittings of the Areopag;u^. 
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Day consecrated to Apello. 
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Festival of Theseus. 
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Cittophoria^ in honour of Bacchus. 
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GameliAj in honour of Juno. 
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FESTIVALS. 



Neophoria and Hydrophoria^ a mournfal festival in 
commemoration of the Deluge. 



Day consecrated to Apollo. 
Festival of Theseus. 



Pithcsgia 

Choes 

Chytri 



] 



Dionysia Lensa. 



Diasia^ a festival celebrated without the city ta 
Jupiter Meilichius. 

\ Sittings of the Areopagus. 

Lesser Mysteries. 
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FESTIVALS. 
Neomeiiia> and sacrifice to Hecate. 



Day consecrated to Apollo. 

Festival of Theseus^ and Asiclepia^ or festival of 
^sculapius. 



Phellos > Dionysia of the city. 

Pandia^ festival of Jupiter. 
Cronia^ in honour of Saturn. 



y Sittings of the Areopagus. 



Elaphbbolia, in honour of Diana. 
Anacbia, festival of Castor and Pbllux. 
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ATnc KONTBS. 



MUNYCHION. 
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*EaTIVAI£. 
NeomnriBj tun! sabrifioe to Meoate. 



Delphinin, in honour of Apollo. 
Day of the birth of that god. 
Festival of Theseus. 



Mnnycbia, festival of Diana, in meotory of -the 
victory at Salamis, in Cyprus. 



Equeitriar 



Diasia, or cavalcade in honour of Ju- 



l Sittings of the Areopagus. 



Heracleia, a rural festival in honour of Hercules. 
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f^ESTIVALS. 
Neomenia^ and saerifiea to Hecate. 



Birth of Diana iTii.r^^iu 
Birth of ApoUo/^'^^S^'*- 
Festival pf Ncf^tmie «4Mi pf Jhcjsc^; 

Annual Delia> in honour of Apollo — Lustration of 
Athens. 
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Callynteria, a mourning festival in comcueinora- 
tion of <lie death of Agvawlus^ the davghiter c^ 
Cecrops, 

Bendidia^ in honour of Diana. 



] 



Areopagus. 



Plyntcria, a mourning festival in honour of Mi- 
«epi(a. 



QuiHamsiiviAi* Delia. 
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FESTIVALS. 
NeomeDia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 



Day consecrated to Apollo. 
Festival of Neptune and of Theseus. 



Scirophoria> in honour of Minerva> Ceres^ and Pro- 
serpine. — Battle of Mantinea. 

Diipoleia« or Bouphonia : Sacrifice of Oxen to Ju- 
piter Polieus^ or protector of the city. 



Adonia> mourning festival in commemoration of the 
death of Adonis. 



> Sittings of the Areopagus. 
Horaia; sacrifice to the Sun and the Hours. 

Annual Heracleia^ in honour of Hercules. 
Sacrifice to Jupiter Saviour. 



Arrephoria ; or Hsrsbphoria^ in honour of Minerva. 
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Correspondence of the Attic Months with those of the Euro^ 
pean Calendar y in the first Year of the B\st Olympiady 
the 4ASth Year brfore Christ. 



Winter Months. 

Istof Gamelion - . - - - February 6. 

Istof Anthesterion - - - - • Maich 8. 

Istof Elaphebolion - - - - - April 6. 

Spring Monihsi 

Istof Munychion . - . - . May 6. 

ist of Thargelion . - - - . Ju^ae 4. 

Istof SGirophorion - - - . • July 4. 

Sumr/ier Months. 

1st of Hecatombaeon .... Augusts. 

1st of Metageitnion - - - - « September 1. 

1st of Boedromion - . - - . September 30. 

Autumnal Months, 

Istof Pyanepsion ----- October 30. 

IstofMsemacterion ----- - - NoremberSS. 

Istof Posideon - - - - - December 28. 



^.B.— -This Tabl^ shows the order of the months^ according to the 
cycle of Harpalus \ and the following according to that of Meton. In 
both these periods a thirteenth month (Posideon II.) was intercalated^ 
to acljust^ at certain time, the lunar^ or civil and lunar, years, to the 
course of the sun. 
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ATTIC MONTHS. 



Correspwdence of the Attic Months with those of the Euro- 
pean Calendar, in the Jir$t Year ofthe9td Olynqnad, 
the 413-412 Year before Christ. 



Sumntir Mmih, 



1st of H^eatomlMBon 
istof Hetageitnion 
Isi of BMibmion 



Angoiti. 
Se'ptemher &» 



IstofPyatftfcpsion - - - - - OOtebttS. 

istofM^femactcrion . - - - Nwember 1. 

lstofi«osifteon . . - - ^ Nwwber 30. 

iPtnief Months* 

1st of Gariielion - - - - - bcccmbcr 30. 

UtofAnthestcrion January 28. 

Isto^Elaphebolion ... - February 27. 

j^'^ Months* 

IstofMunychion ilarch28. 

IstofThargdion April 27- 

UtofScirophorion May 27. 



/ 



TABJLE m. 



TRIBUNALS AND MAGISTRATES OF ATHENS. 

In Chap. XVI. (Vol. II. p. 244.) the tribunals and ma^strates of 
Athens are treated of. It cannot be douted, that if M. Barthelemy had 
himself edited this new edition of his work, he would have added more 
circumstantial informatiofx on this sul^^^* either in a note or a table 
constructed for that purpose. The latter we have here endeavoured 
to supply : it yrill be found to contain elucidations relative to several 
articles which M. Barthelemy has passed over in silence. In compiling 
it we have availed ourselves of every thing to be found in Harpocration, 
Julius Pollux, and the ancient printed lexicographers, as well as in 
Photius and Eudemus, whose works still remain in manuscript. Though 
the orators, historians, and other authors of antiquity^ do not fhmish 
satisfactory information on this 4iead, we have nevertheless consulted 
them with care. Among the modem writers who have treated this 
subject, Sigonius b to be preferred -, but the accounts he gives are not 
always accurate, nor sufficiently compkte. 
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TRIBUNALS. 

1. The EccLBsiA (EKKXyjcia) or General Assembly. 

2. The Senate (BsXij) or Council of Five Hundred. 

3. The Areopagus {A^eios vfoyos) or tribunal of the Hill of 

Mars. 

4. The Heliastic Tribunal (RXiar^^ov), or Tribunal of the 

Heliasts (*HAjar<a/), in two or three divisions^ according 
. to the causes. 



5. The Epipalladium (ro sift HoLXXahw), a tribunal which 

took cognizance of wilful murder.* 

6. The Epidelphinium (ro stfi As?^mw), which tried causes 

of involuntary homicide.* 

7. The Enpheeattium (ro sv ^^earhi), or the Tribunal of the 

Well^ which took cognizance of murders committed by 
banished persons. 

8. The Epipeytanium (ro m U^vravsio}), a tribunal which 

took cognizance of deaths occasioped by inanimate 
things. 

9. The Epithallattium (E9ri6asXar?iov) a tribunal which tried 

persons accused of o£fences committed on the sea&<: but its 
authority ceased the instant the anchor was cast. 



10. The Tribunal of the Archox Eponymvs^ or First Archon^ 
composed of that magistrate^ two paredri or assessors^ 
and a clerk. It took cognizance of cases relative to guar- 
dians and wards^ and suits instituted between relations. 



* It is thus in the French ; but it is probably a mistake ; for Potter, whose 
authority on this subject is certainly very great, says the £|)ipalladium took cog- 
nizance of involuntary homicide, and the Epidelphinium of justyiable homicide^ 
See Potter's Antiquities of Greece, Book I. chap. 20. — ^T. 
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11. That of the King Archon^ composed in the same manner 

as the former : it took cognizance of the crime of impiety, 
and matters relative to religious worship. 

12. The Tribunal of the PoLEMARCH,-or Third Archon> com- 

posed in like manner : it took cognizance of all aJBfairs 
relative to foreigners and sojourners at Athens. 

13. The Thesmothetjs y a tribunal of commerce and general 

police ; and> in the first instance, for civil affairs. 

14. The Eleven, including the clerk or register ; a tribunal 

of correctional and executive police. They sat at the 
Farabuston, and took cognizance of thefts by day to the 
value of fifty drachmas, and of all committed in the night. 
They likewise had charge of the prisons, and caused sen- 
tences of death to be executed. 



15. The Catademi (Kara Aijjtx^^), or Forty, elected by lot 

(rstpanoyra, KXyipwtoi), magistrates established in every 
borough of Attica, v?ho determined causes to the value of 
ten drachmas. 

16. The DiATET^ (^larnjtou), or arbitrators. Their number 

varied, and has sometimes amounted to twelve hundred. 
By a decree procured by Demosthenes, they were reduced 
to three hundred. 
IT. The Nautodic^ (NavroStxai), composing a tribunal by 
which merchants, foreigners, and seafaring persons, were 
tried in the first instance. These judges sat on the 30th 
of every month, at the Piraeus. 
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MAGISTRATES. 



The Nin§ Ardtom. 



Thb Archon Epontmus (ETTwvufWf, or kpyvjv) 

The King Archon (Bao-iXsu^). 

The PoLEMARCH (TloXsiuap^oi), 

The Six THESMOTHETiB (Seo-fMisYat) . 

[These nii)e magistrates^ assembled at the Odeon^ formed 
the Council of State.] 

The Epistates (Eitiorfanis), or president. 

The Nine Proedri (JIpoe$poi), or chief of tribes. 

The Prttanes {Tlpv^ay$if), wbOj to th? number of five him- 
dred> including the Epistates ^nd l^roedri^ oomppi^ed the 
senate, and presided in their turn^ pr pryt^nif^^ in the as- 
sembly of the people. 

The Ephxta (K<^au), fifty-one mf^strates who composed 
alternately, and as occasion required, the tribunals of the 
Epipalladium, the Epidelpbinium, the Epiphvyattimn, and 
the Epiprytaneum. 

The NoMOPHYi^ACRS {HoiMf\f\9^ss)tt or guardi^s of the laws, 
who superintended the votes in the General Assembly. 

The' NoMOTHBTA (l^^fjfoisrxi), magistrates mor^ or less numer- 
ous, chosen from among the Heliastse, for the emendation 
of the laws, according to circumstances. 

The Twenty, established after the tyranny of the Thirty, to 
superintend at elections. 



The Orators (FifiTope$), appointed by lot, and instituted by 
Solon, to the number of ten, to defend the interests of the 
people, either in the Senate or the General Assembly. 

The Syndics (LvySiKOi), five orators chosen by the people for 
the defence of the ancient laws, when their abrogation 
should be propoBtd, before the tribunal, or commission of 
the Nomothetae. 
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The Pbhistiarchs (IIipirria^%oi), magistrates who purified 
the places in which assemblies were held. 

The Lbxiarchs (^^^loipxot) -, six magistrates whoj assisted by 
thirty inferior officers, took account of, and k^ried, lines on 
those who absented themselves from the assembly of the 
people. 

The Stm GRAPHS {^tr/fp^pBiSi), thirty officers who eollected the 
votes. 

The Apographs (Atfoypokfskf), officers who distributed the auits. 

The Gramm ATisTs (Tpai^iJMriareu), or Scribes^ two for each 
tribe. 

The Ephtdor (EfuSop), or officer who took care of the Clep- 
sydra. 

The Crrygbs (Ksponfs), the heralds of the senate and the 
people. 

The AvTlORAPBs {Krfir/pa^i$)i or correctors of accounts in the 
assembly of the people. 

The ApoDBCTiB {kvahycrou), created by Clisthenes, to the num- 
ber of ten, who executed nearly the same functions in the 
senate. 



The Epigraphs (Eittypafsis), who registered the accounts. 
The LoGxsTiB (Aoyiorai), ten magistrates who revised the ac* 

counts. 
The EuTHYHiB (EuSuvoi), twelve others^ who exercising the 

same function, had likewise the right of imposing fines. 
The Mastbres (Maatr^pss), or Inquisitors. 
The Zbtbtjb (Zjitr^at), or Searchers. . 

{These two latter magistracies appear to have had the same 
object — ^the inquiry after the debtors to the state. It Is not 
known whether the first was annual, but the second and the 
thj«c following were only temporary.] 
The Epistat^, or Surveyors of the Waters, (Emar»fcu tcav 

Tiatwyt) the number of whom was not determined. 
The Odopoii (O^oieoioi), or Surveyors of the Ways. 
The Tbichopoii (Tci^oiro/o/), who superintended the repair or 

rebuilding of the walls. 

 <> • "III 

The Tamias, or TreaBuretwG^meral of the AdnfftistrtttioB fr«- 
jxia; ^S i^OiTc^crsws), chosen fbr llv« years. This office. 
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with which Aristides and the orator Lycurgtu were invented, 

and which gave great power^ appears to have been only 

temporary. 
The Tami£, or Tamiouchi^ {Tofjiiou), that is. Treasurers, were 

taken from the richest class of the citizens. 
The PoLETJS (IlooXrjIou) , ten magistrates who superintended the 

sales of estates, or other things^ confiscated. 
The D£MARCHi (Arji^ap^oi), anciently called Naucraii> the 

chiefs and administrators of the demi or boroughs of the 

several tribes.* 
The Distributors of the Theoric Money (QeoopiKOv), or money 

given to the people to purchase seats in the theatre. 
The SiTOPHTLACBS (Si1o^v\aKs$), fifteen magistrates, of whom 

five at the Piraeus and ten at Athens presided over the sale 

of grain. ^ 

The Pkactores (UpaKhpeg), appointed to receive fines. 
The Crenophylax (Kprjvo^vXa^), an officer who had the care of 

the fountains. 



The Administrators of the Port (EmpifXyjlai sfMeopm or tujv 
vewpiwv), ten magistrates appointed to superintend the mili- 
tary armaments, and the police of the Piraeus. They had 

under their orders — 
The Afo STOLES (A?rooYoA.£i^), or commanders of cruizers. 

The Nauphylaces (Nau9uAa)t£^), the keepers of the vessels.f 

The Mbtronomi (MErpovopoi), inspectors of weights and 
measures ; five at the Piraeus, and five in the city. 

The Agoranomi (Ayopavojxoi), inspectors of the markets ; five 
at the Piraeus, and five in the city. 

The Syndics (^vyhy,oi), appointed to take account of confisca- 
tions at the Piraeus. 



The (£n OPT I (Ofvoir7o()> whose office it was to repress theluzary^ 

of the table. 
The GYNiBcosHi (TnveuiLOfriLOi), who enforced the sumptuary 

laws relative to women. 

* The French has here Cheft et adrnmistrateurs des trUmt ; bat the Phylar- 
choft was the chief magistrate of the tribe, and the Demarchos only of the 
pailieular deoHM, or borough, to which he belonged.— -T. 

t Their empbyment appears to have been to, take 80undiogB» to preTent the 
ships from bilging on shoals or rocks. — T» 
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The SoPHRONisTiB (Sw^poytarou), appointed to take care of the 

education of the ephebi or youths. 
The Orphanist^ (Op(payi(rrai or OptpavofvXansg), protectors of 

orphans. 
The Phratores (^parQpe$), who caused the names of children 

to be inscribed in the registers of their tribe. 
The AsTYNOMi (A(rruyo|xoi), five in the city, and five at the 

Firsus. They superintended the singers, stage-players, &c.* 
The Hellenotamia ('EXXijvo7apiai), treasurers, or rather col- 
lectors of the taxes imposed on the Greek allies of Athens. 
The Clerouchi (KXyjpe^oi), who superintended the division of 

the lands in the new colonies. 
The Episcopi (Eirnmoiroi), inspectors or ($uXaxe^) guardians of 

the subjected or allied cities. They were only temporary, 

and in this differed from the Harmostse established by the 

LacedSBmonians . 
The Pylaoori f (IluhMyopoi), annual deputies to the Amphic- 

tyonic assemblies at Delphi and Thermopylae. 



The Strategi (Srparij/oi), or Generals ; in number ten 5 who 
had the right, in some circumstances, of convoking the 
general assembly. They were elected by the people, as 
were also the following officers : 

The Taxiarchi (Ta^iapxoi)^ ^^ chiefs of divisions. 

The Hifparchi (^InatoLpypi), two commanders of the cavalry. 

The Phylarchi (*y\a|c;^o<) 5 they were ten in number, and 
under the orders of the Hipparchi. 

* Potter says the Astynom! were public 8caTenger8.-r-T. 
t More properly PylegorsB (riuAijyOjC^a/.— T. 
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GREEK COLONIES, 

Thb Greeks distinguished two kinds of colonies : one which they called 
aicoixiOL, emigration ; and another which they termed )cAi}£8;^ia^ par- 
tition, or distribution, by lot. The latter is not of an earlier date than 
the Peloponnesian war. Held in a dependence more or less strict, these 
colonies were, in fact, permanent garrisons in the countries of which 
the mother city wished to secure the subjection. The otlMrs, on the 
contmry, enjoyed complete liberty, and ibrm^ lilmost as many re- 
publics as particular cities. Three principal emigiatioas are enamertted : 
the ^olic, the Ionic, and theDonc ^ 

The first of these emigrations commenced sixty .years after the si^e 
of Troy, in the twelfth century before the Christian aera. About that 
time the ^olians, driven from Peloponnesus, took refuge in the western 
part of the peninsula since called Asia Minor. Four generations haying 
elapsed, and the population of Greece being greatly increased, the 
lonians passed over into the same part of Asia and settled there, under 
the cooduct of Neleus, the son of Codrus, the lasvking of Athen3' 

The Dorians emigrated at three diffisrent^poehs. Tkua tetwaa one 
generation before the destruction of Troy. Theras then led a cDlomy to 
the island of Calliste, which, from his name, was called Thera, and 
from which emigrated those colonists who founded Cyrene in A6ica. 
The second epoch is nearly the ^me with that of the emigration of the 
lonians under Neleus. The Dorians settled in a country in the vicinity 
of the latter, on the southern coast of Asia Minor. The last of these 
periods b to be placed in the eighth century before Christ. The Hip- 
poboti, the great proprietors of Chalcis, having allotted a great part of 
JEuboea to pasturage, the inhabitants found themselves under the neces- 
sity of seeking some other land to cultivate 5 and, removing to the 
north-east part of Greece, properly so called, there occupied the terri- 
tory denominated, from the name of their original country, Chalcidice. 
About the same time, the Cypselides compelled, by their tyranny, other 
Dorians to leave Peloponnesus, and settle to the north-west of that 
peninsula, in Sicily and in Italy. 
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can be no doubt that these different en u gtatiom were not 
composed ei^rely of iBollans, lonkns, or Dorians, bat that they were 
a mixture of them all : the minority, however, added to the majori^^ 
fbrmcd only one single body. Besides^ as they adopted the same idiom 
of their language, they were soon confounded with each other ; for all 
the Gkeek colonies in Sicily and Graecia Magna in Italy using the Doric 
diaiect, diey were all considered as Dorians, though iBolians and 
lonians had been incorporated with theih at different periods. It is to 
be observed that we here speak not only of the colonies founded before 
the time of the supposed arrival of the Younger Anacharsis in Greece, 
bnt also of those which were established after their return into Scytlua. 
Thw, Thttrium having succeeded to Sybaris, we have only to mentiob 
the latter. Smyrna was at first peopled by iBolians ^ but, as it soon 
passed into the possession of the lonians, it was proper to class it among 
the cities of the latter. It is the same with respect to Cumse in Italy, 
which, from a Dorian colony, soon became an ^olian town. The 
colonies who peopled the greater part of the Cyclades, and some other 
islands of the ^gaean Sea, did not appertain to these great emigra- 
tions ', they were of Ionic ori^n,''6n which adcoimt they are placed at 
the end of the Ionic emigration. The island of Crete had been inha- 
bited by Dorians, and that of Eotoaby JEolians and Dorians, before 
the si^ of Troy; but as the particular place is not known, no men- 
tion is made of either, ^tolia, in like manner, received JEolians, 
who built there Calydon and Pleuron 5 but, from a similar reason, 
these two cities are not noticed. These examples are sufficient to show 
the attention with which this Table has been compiled. It is found- 
ed on historical researches' and discussions, in which the preference has 
frequently been given to the opinion of Ephorus, the historian htst in- 
formed with TespM to' whatever relates to the origin of the Greek colo- 
nies. Of these colonies the earlier gave birth to others, some of whidi 
I became in their turn mother-cities. There were many <)f these which 
eclipsed in splendor and power the cities from which tikey were d^ 
scended: such were Cyreike, Byzantium, &:c. Mileftis, one of these 
ancient colonies, produced a great number; for ndt less than eighty 
cities are enumerated which derived from it their origki. Many of 
these were situated ini Scythia, on the Cimmerian Bosphorus ; others at 
the extremity of the Pontus Euxinus, m £g3i^, &c. Plncssa had the 
honour of layhig fhe fbtmd^ons of Mass»Ka> now Mafseilles, which 
extended its establishments as far as the Pillars of Hercules. 

Though Eusebius represents somle'of the mother colonic, or second- 
ary metropolises, as mistresses of th^ sea at certain periods, none of them 
equalled in that respect the Phoenicians ; the reason of which is evident, 
and merits to be assigned. The latter guided the course of their ships 
by the constellation CynOsura (the Little Bear), on account Of its great 
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proximity to the pole, and because it is always visible ^ the Greeks, on 
the contrary, sailed by observing the Helice (the Great Bear), which 
has not the same advantages. Perhaps the ancient Marseillese adopted 
the Phoenician method ; at least Pytheas, their countryman, appears to 
have made use of it in his long voj^es. 

It was wished to arrange this List in- the form of a genealogical tree; 
but the gaps would have been too frequent and too considerable for such 
a plan. The geographical order has been followed as far as it was prac- 
ticable. The mother colonies are distinguished by the letter A.-y those 
which founded a great number of others by the two letters a. «. ; and 
the younger colonies, or the third in chronological order, which have 
also founded others, have the letter T. prefixed to them in this Table. 
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In Ada Minor. 



A 
A 



/i* .£gae* 
A. Larissa. 
^. Temnos. 
A.ir. Cyme. 
A. Pitane. 
^. Cilia. 

Notium. 

iEgiroessa. 

Neontichos. 

Myrina. 

A. Grynium. 

' Mitylene. 

Methymna. 

TUX Arisba. 
A.or. Lesbos. <; ^^^jg^ 

Eressus. 
Pyrrha. 
A. Tenedos isle. 

Pordoiselene, in one of the 

Hecatonessi islands. 
Lymessus. 
Adramyttium. 
Thebe. 



Antandros. 

Assus. 

Hamaxitus. 

Neandrea. 

£laea. 

Atarnea. 

Andera. 

Chrysa. 

Pergamum the ancient 

Teuthrania* 

Cebrene. 

Gargara 

Sigeum. 

Celsenae. 

Syllium. 

darana. 

Cisthene. 

Astyra. 

Perperene. 

Magnesia on the Mseander. 

Sida in Pamphylia. 

Abydos. 



lu Thrace, 



Mnos. 
Alopeconnesus. 



Sestos. 
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In Ikify^ 



Spina at the mouth of the Po. 
A.fr. Cuinae> in the country of the 
Opici. 



Parthanope^in the same coun- 
try. 

Pithecusa, an bland. 



IONIC EMIGRATION- 



In Am HBn&r. 



A*ff* Miletus. 

A. Myus. 

A. Priene. 

^, Ephesus. 

^,ff. Colophon. 

^. Lebedos. 

yy V* X eos. 

^y. Clazomenae island. 

^^ Erythrae. 

A Smyrna. 

A«. PhisEa. 

A.T Samos island. 

A. Chios island. 

Mycale. 

Tralles. 

CasjTste. 

Neapolis. 

Phygela. 

Panormus. 

Posideum. 



Athymbra. 
Hydrela. 
-Coscinia. 
Orthosia. 
Biula. 
Mastaura. 
Achan^a^ 
Thessaioce. 
Pelopia. 
Dascylium. 
Andicale. 
Termetis. 
SamoroB., 
P^rthenium. 
Hermesia. 
Pfelea. 

Heraclea in Caria. 
Myrlea in Bithjnia. 
Cius in I^ysia. 

Polichna on Mount Ida, in 
Troas. 



Sane. 
Acanthe. 



In Chakidice, 



Stagira. 



Amphipolis. 

Aigilus. 

Oesyma. 



Inlhtafe^' 



Elaeus. 

Abdera. 

Perinthus. 



A*ir. Thasos. 
Imbros. 



Islands qfthe JEgean Sea, 



Lemnos. 
Samothraoe. 
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Cydaief hUmdt. 



CeoB. 

Cythnos. 
Seriphos. 
Siphnos. 
Cimole. 
los. 
A.ir. Andros. 
Gyarus. 



Tenos. 
Syro*. 
Delos. 
Myoone. 
Aht* Paios* 
Naxos. 
Amorgos. 



Pharos, an island of Illyria. 
Amxnon, in Libya. 



COLONIES OF MILETUS. 

T. Cyzicom, an bland of the Propontis. 
Aitace, in that island. 
Proconnesus, an island in the same sea. 
MiletopoUs, in Mysia. 



On ihe Coasi and in the Enoirons qfihe HeUespont. 



Priapus. 

ColonisB. 

Parium. 

Ptesus. 

Lampsacus. 



Geraetha. 
Arisoa. 
Limnae. 
Pcrcote. 



Zeleia* at the foot of Mount Ida. 
Scepus« on l^at xnonntain. 



Near Miletus^ 



lasus. 
Latinos. 



Heraclea, or Latmos. 



Icaria; 



Isles Sporades. 

I Leros. 



OREEK COLONIES. 

On the Coati»qftke Ponius Euxkm. 



S75 



T. Heraclea. 

ChenoDflius. 

Tium. 
T. Sinope. 

Cotyoros. 



Phasis. 



Anthia. 
Anchialus. 
T. Apollonla. 
Tajnias. 
Phinopolis. 



In Colchis. 
I 

InThnce. 



Sesamus, 

Ciomiia. 

Amisus. 

Cerasus. 

Tiapezus. 



DioBcorias. 



Andriaca. 

Critfaote. 

Pactyes. 

Caraia. 

Deoltum. 



OdessuB. 

Cranio or Dionysiopolia. 

Calatis. 

Tomi. . 



In Sc^thia, 



Istropolis. 
Tyias. 

T. Olbia, or Boiyithenaii. 



Nymphsea. 



In the Qtenonetus Taurica* 

Theodosia. j T. Panticapaum. 

I Mynnecion. 



On the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 
\ Cephi. 



Phanagoria. | 

Hermonassa. | 

Tanais, in Sannatia. 

Salamis, in Cyprus. 

Naucratisy in £gypt 

Chemis-Paralia, or the Walls of the Milesians^ in Egypt. 

Ampe« on the Tigris, 

Clauda, on the Euphrates. 



COLONIES OF PHOCiEA. 

In Gaui. 



Monoecia. 

Nicaea. 

Antipolis. 

Lerina island. 

Hiera. 

Olbia. 



TauroSntum. 
Citharista. 
T. Massilia, or Marseilles. 
Rhodanusia. 
Agatho. 



«7« 



r .ii»;»^: 



CO] 



>r<jnyN' 



Rhodes. 
Emporium. ^ 
HemeroBcopium 



I 



£n Itdy, 



Heraclea. 
Maenoba. 



Hyele, or Elea, in Lucania. 
Lugaria, in Grseck Magna. 



1 



Alalia^ in Cyrnus or Corsica. 



DORIC EMIGRATION. 

FIRST EPOCH. 

l$kmds qf Asia. 
A.ir. Thera. | Anaphc 



In LiyUa. 



T* Cyrene. 
ApoUonia, 
Baroe. 
Thenbhin. 



Naustathmus. 
Zephyrium. 
l%e nesperides. 



SECOND EPOCH. 



In Asia Minor. 

. Halicarnassus. 
^.». Cnidos. 

^. lindus. 1^ In the Isle of 
A.*. lalysiis. > m^odes. 
A. Camirus. J 

A. Cos, one of the Sporades 
islands. 



Pedasus. 
Myndus. 
Tnopium. 
Mylasa. 

SynagfsK' 

Liimyi^ 

Termessus, in Pisidia. 

Heraclea. 



Aspendus/iu Pamphylia* 
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Jit CUuk^ 



T. Tarsus. 
Mallus. 




Anchiale. 
SoU. 


i 


Sporad^ Isles. 


Patmos. 
Calymna. 




Nisyros; 



mm 



Caiyanda^ an v^ixui df Caria. 

Carpathus^ an uhnA in the sell of that name. 





THIKD EPOCH. 




Jfi ikfacedbma 




^nium. 
A. Pjfdfia. 


1 Methone 
1 Thema. 




In Chalddice. 


PotidflOflk. 
A.5r. Mende. 
' Scione. 

Pallene. 

Apnyds. 
u,%» Olynthus. 
Torone. 
Sennilis. 




i^. Chalcis* 
SpartQlu8«. 
Olophyxus. 
Cleonae. 
Thyssusj, 
Apolloma. 
Dium. 
Aap(»athos. 
Echymnia* 




In :jf%rac€. 


£ion. 
Maionea. 


1 Selymhria. 
1 A.ir. Byzantium* 


Mesembriflft 
Naulochus^. 


1 

nfeai Mount Haemus. 
iftSbythia. 

9 




In Bythyma. 


Chalcedon 


1 


Astacum. 
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Isles qfiheJEgean Sea. 


Scyros. 
Feparethus. 


1 Sciathus. 
1 Astypalaca. 




I^et tf lUtfricum. 


Ck,%, Ifsa. 


Coima Nigra» or the 




1 
InlUj/rkfms, 


T. Epidamnus.' 
Apollonia. 

LlHUS. 




Aciolis8U8, 
Chicum. 


Ambracia^ in the country of the Molossi. 




In Acanuma. 

• 


Anactorium. 
Molycria. 


Aigoe-Amphilochium. 




Lkt tn the Ionian Sea. 


A.ir. Corcyra. 
Cephallenia. 
Ithaca. 
Leucadia. 




Zacynthus. 
The Echinades. 
Cythera. 



Melos, one of the Cychdes. 



In SicUif. 



A. Zaucle. 
A. Catana. 
A. Leontium. 
Air. Syracuse. 
A. Gela. 
Air. Naacos. 
A- Megara. 
A. Thap6U8. 
A. Himera. 



Acrs. 

Tauromeaimn. 
Motya. 
Camarina. 



HyUa. 

Agri^entum. 

CamicDs. 

Selinus. 

Lilybonm. 

Eiyz. 

S^ta. 

Panofinus. 

Soloeis. 

Callipolis. 

Enboea. 

Tvndaris. 

Mylae. 

Eima. 
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JPolian, Of Xtoart Idands. 



T. Lipttra. 
Didycm. 



Strongyle. 
Hiera. 



In Magna Grceda, or Greece qf Italy. 



A. Tarentum. 

A*v. Sybaris. 

A. Cfioton. 

A.v. Locri Epizephpii. 

A* Rhegiuiii. 



Metapontnm. 

Henclea. 

Caulonia. 



Terina. 

Petelia. 

Medma. 

Hipponium. 

Pandosia. 

Consentia. 

Mystia. 

jLCinesa* 



Jfi Italy. 



Hydnmtum, in the oooa^y 

of the lapyges. 
Laos, in the country of the 

Brutii. 



Fosidonia, or Faestum^ in 
Anoona, in Pioeninn. 



TABLE V. 

Containing the tfame& of Persons who have disU^^guished them-' 
selves in Literature and the Arts, from the 4rrival of the 
Phcsnician Colony in Greece, to the establishment of the School 
of Alexandria, * 



The object, of the following Table is to exhibit^ in a compendious man- 
ner, the successive progress of knowledge among the Greeks. In it we 
shall 9^ tks^t ihfi numbeir of men Of lit^^ture and arpsts, which was 
very limited in the earliest ages, increased prodigiously in this sixth cen- 
tury before Christ, and continued to increase during the fifth, and in the 
fourth, in which the reign of Alexander ended. We may hence infer 
that the sixth century before Christ was the sera of the first (and perhaps 
the greatest) revolution that has taken place in the minds of men. 

It will also show what cities have produced the greatest number of 
men of genius, and the branches of literature that have been cultivated 
with most success in each age. 

This Table may serve as an introduction to the history of the arts and 
sciences of the Greeks ; I am indebted for it to the friendship of the 
Baron de Sainte-Croix, of the Academy of Belles Lettres. His exten- 
sive learning must leave no doubt of the accuracy with which he has 
conducted his researches ; and we may judge of the difficulty of his ud- 
dertaking from the remarks which he has communicated to me^ and 
which I here subjoin. 

** In constructing this Table, I have neglected no means of ascertain- 
ing with exactness the country and profession of the persons whose 
names it contains 3 I have had recourse to the original sources, and con- 
sidered and compared different testimonies, without implicitly following 
either Pliny, with respect to artists, or Diogenes Laertius, with regard 
to philosophers. 

" I have determined the age in which these men lived by express au- 
thorities : or, when I have wanted these, by the analogy of facts, or 
calculating the generations ; and rarely have my conjectures been un- 
supported by proofs. 

*' The five first ages are very ^barren, and present great uncertainty. 
I have excluded from them all imaginary and fabulous personages. 
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'* 1 hav< given the name of cacb^reat man in the age in whidbi he 
flourished. Titus Socrates is pkeed in the ^h century before Christ, 
though he was put to death in the beginning of the fourlli ; which may 
idso show that I have not meant to place a great distance between two 
perscms, though I have gtveo their names in different ages. 

^' I have fipeqveirtly placed a whok generation between the master and 
the disciple. Sometimes also I have given the name <^ the latter imm^ 
dialely after that of the forraet, as in the case of Chersiphnm^ and Me* 
tagenes his son, because they jointly sii^perintended the building <^ the 
famous temple of £phetu6, &c. &e, 

** To exhibit the le^iag tasle in each age, and die progress of every 
science and art, I have sometimes mentioned persons who were not ^ 
equal celebrity $ but the union oi ail these naaies was necessary. Thus 
1^ casting our eyes over the fourth century, we may judge of the kind 
of passi<m which the Gre^s had conceived for philosof^y, when we 
observe so great a number of the disciples of Socrates or Plato in imme- 
diate succession. 

** When a science or art has appeared to me neglected in any age, I 
have 'sought oat even the most inconsiderable person by whom it has 
been cultivated. 

** When a man of genius b mentioned who had opened to himself a 
new tract in any art or science, 1 have specified it by a distinct name, 
ae painting in onc^ colour, the middle comedy, &c. which had for their 
inventors Cleophantus, Sotades, &c.$ but afterwards I have not repeated 
the specific distinction. X have termed Herophilus, Physician-anato- 
mist, because he first seriously applied himself to anatomy; and I have 
styled PhiJinus an £mpirical Physician, and Erasistratus a Dogmatical 
Physician, because the former gave occasion to the empirical and the 
latter to the dogmatical sect, &c. 

*' I have always given the art or seienee in. which each great man 
was most eminent. All the philosophers, and especially those of the 
school of Pythngoras, embraced the whole circle of the learning of their 
time. I have, however, noticed such as have obtained reputatbn in 
any particular^scienoe or art. If they have excelled in several, I have 
panned that which they hi^ve more especially cultivated. With respect 
to such men as Thales, Pythagoras, &c, auch a distinction appeared lo 
qie useless : only to name them was sufiicient. 



** P. S. — In order to ascend to the true source of the knowledge of 
the Greeks, and to follow with more precision the progress they made in 
science, we have set out in the new edition of this Table from the arri- 
val of Cadmus, the conductor of the Phoenician colony into Greece, and 
we have added two centuries to the twelve of the former edition. In 
like manner, we have judged it adviseable not to conclude it precisely at 
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the time of Alexander, but to continae it for several years ioto the fol' 
lowing century (the third before Christ), in order to connect the k^ 
link of the chain of illustrious men with the establishment of the school 
of Alexandria, one of the most memorable epochs in theliistc^ of the 
human mind. We have not, however, proceeded far beyond that asra, 
since Theocritus, the last in oar Table, was bom about the end of the 
reign 'of Alexander. Nothing has, at the same time, been (Mnit* 
ted to render this list complete and correct; and it has been ren- 
dered more interesdng, by pointing out, by a particular mark— 1st, 
those oielebrajted men who have rendered themselves illustrious by their 
discoveries ; 2d, those of whom we possess the entire works ; 3d, those 
ctf whose writings time has only preserved some fragments of a certain 
extent ; 4th, those of whose works only a few passages remain, but socfa 
as are capable of conveying to us some idea of their merit. The first of 
these are denoted by the letter K ; the second by II ; the third by M ; 
and the fourth by O. Lastly, by an A are indicated the writers who 
having had new ideas, have likewise left us considerable works. It is 
also to be observed, that no mark is affixed to those authors to whom 
certain works have been falsely attributed ; of which number, among 
otSiers, are Phocylides, Cebes, Demetrius of Phalerum, &c. 

'' A mark will be sometimes found affixed to the names of authors 
who are not commonly supposed to have left any writings ; but we are 
persuaded of the contrary, as, in particular, with respect to Lysis, who 
appears to us to have been the author of the Golden Verses falsely attri- 
buted to Pythagoras ; as also with respect to Speusippus^ who was that 
of the Definitions printed at the end of the works of Plato. 

*f It b necessary to explain some terms which it was requisite to make 
use of in thb Table. By Cydic, are to be understood those ancient wri- 
ters who put in verse the history of the heroic ages ; by Tdetia, those 
whose whose poems had for their subjects the initiations and mysterious 
divinities ; by Steledics, certain Pythagoreans driven from their school, 
and whose names were, in consequence, inscribed on a pillar. Instead 
of the term tcuiptor that ofstakiary has been made use of, because the lat- 
ter comprehends founders, and other artists employed in making statues. 
It was not, however, possible to give the names of all the statoaries men- 
tioned by Pausanias, without their occupying too considerable a space : 
it was sufficient to give such a number of the most celebrated as might 
shew the progress of the art in different ages. 

*' It may not be improper here to add that this Table is the most 
copious of the kind which has yet been published. It contains nearly 
ei^^t hundred and eighty names, while that of filair, the latest of any 
others, contains only a hundred and twenty in the same space of time. 
It is here worthy observation, that nearly one third of these eight hun- 
dred and eighty names have their place in the fisurth century before 
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Christ, which is that in which the human mind made the greatest pro- 
gress, and in which is fomid an astonishing assemblage of men of genius, 
celebrated artists, and illustrious writers in every department of literature 
and science. 

** Yet would this catalogue have been much more extensive, had it 
been possible to insert the names of many persons of whom the precise 
time, or even the century in which they lived, is absolutely unknown. 
The ancients were frequently extremely negligent in this particular. 
Without dwelling on the proofs of this assertion which Pliny, especi- 
cially, furnishes, a long list might be adduced of fragments of the Pytha* 
goreans, Theagis, Metopus, Diotogenes, &c. which Stobseus has preser* 
ved. These philosophers must have lived, at the earliest, about the end 
of the fifth century before Christ, and,* at the latest, in the fourth, before 
the 4th year of the 103d Olympiad (365 years before Christ), the time 
when their school terminated. But there is not the least indication re- 
maining from which it is possible to determine with exactness, or even 
with any probable presumption, the age in which they should be 
placed.'* 
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FIFTEENTH, 

FOURTEENTH, THIRTEENTH, TWELFTH, 

AND ELEVENTH, CENTURIES 

BEFORE CHRIST. 



K. Casacds <tf Phoenicia, Author of the Hellenic Alphi^t 

K. Amphion of Thebes^ Poet and Musiciaow Xayentor of the I^re. 

H^raenU of Phij^. Inventor of the flute. 
E. Ericnthonius of Athens, Institutor of the festiyah of Mm^nFa. 

Celmis, of Mount Ida in Crete, "J 

Damnaneus, of the same country, >Metallu]^t8. 

Acmon, of die same country, J 

Eumicleus of Cyprus, Cyclic Poet 
K. Orpheus of Thrace, Teletic Poet, Musician, Author of a Theogony. 

Thymoetus of Phrygia, Poet and Musician. 

Mu8*us I, of Thrace, "l Teletic Poeto. 

Eumolpus, of the same country, / • 
K* Triptolemus, of Eleusls, first Legislator of Attica. 
Melampus, of Argos, Teletic Poet. 

Chiron of Thessaly, Astronomer, Physician, and Musician. 
Palamedes, Poet s^nd Musician, R^ulator of the alphabet 
Corinnus, his disciple. Poet and Musician. 
Philaramon of Thrace, Teletic Poet. 
Pamphus of Athens, Poet, Writer of Hymns. 
Linus of Thebes, Teletic Poet, Writer of Hymns. 
Thamyris of Thrace, Teletic Poet, Musician, and Inyentor of the 
Dorian mode. 

Agamedes of Theb^, 1 Architects. 
Trophomus his brother, J 

Tiresias of Bceotia, Poet and Diviner. 

Daphne, his daughter. Poetess, and Divineress. 

Lycaon of Arcauha, Institutor of gymnic games. 

Olen of Lycia, Poet, Writer of Hymns. 

Dsdalas of Athens^ Architect, Mechanic, and Navigator. 

Eudocus, his pupil. 

¥u^T' .^. iLwslatorsofCrete. 
Rhadamanthus, J ^ 

Acastus of Thessaly, Institutor of funeral games. 

Marsyas of Phrygia, Musician, Inventor o? the Phrygian mode 

Olympus, hispupil. Poet and Musician. 

Heremes of Thebes, Institutor of athletic games. 

Theseus of Athens, L^lator of his country. 
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K. ^sciilapius of Epidaarus^ Physician. 
Si83rphus of Cos, roet 

Automenes of Mycenae, Poet. 

Damodocus of Coicyra, his disciple. 

Phemonoe, Divineress and Inventress of the hexameter verse* 

Herophila of Phiygia, called (he SyhH, Poetess and Divineress 

Podalirius, 1 r»i- • • 

Phemius of Ithaca, Musician. 

(hcylus of EUs, L^islator of the Dorians of Peloponnesus. 

Daphnis of Sicily, first Bucolic Poet. 

Nicomachus, son of Machaon, lphv«ir»ifln« 
Goigasus, his brother, jti-nysicians. 

Oroebantius of Troezen, Cyclic Poet 



TENTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

K. Ardalus of Troezen, Poet and Musician. 

Thales of GorWna, in Crete, Legislator, Lyric Poet, and Musician. 

Xenodamus of Cythera, poet and Musician. 

Onomacritus of Crete Legislator. 

Musaeus II. Writer of Hymns. 

Melesander of Miletus> Cyclic Poet 
K. Damastus of Erythraea,' Inventor of the bireme* 

Aristeas of Proconnesus, Cyclic Poet. 

Pytheas of Troezen, Diviner and Poet 

Svagrus, Cydic Poet 

Fronapides of Athens, Poet and Grammarian. 

C^xopnylus of Samos, Cyclic Poet 



NINTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

A. HoMBR of Chios, Epic Poet 

Phidon of Aigos, L^islator, and Inventor of wei^ts and measures. 

Eumelus of Corinth, Cyclic Poet, Author of the TUaMomaekia. 

Aminocles of Corinth, Inventor of the trireme. 
II. Hesiod of Gums, ^olta, Dklacttc amd Epic Poet 

Arctinus of Miletus, Cyclic Poet, Author of a poem on the taking 
of Troy, and of the JSihkpeif, 

Stasinus of Cyprus, Cyclic Poet 

Lycuigus of Sparta, L^g^dator of his* country. 
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K. Cleophantus of Corinth, Painter in one colour. 
Charmadas, ^ 

K. Eumarus of Athens, J 

Dicaeogenes, Cyclic Poet, Author of the Cy^fiacs, 

Poiymnestes of Colophon, Poet and Musician. 

Augias of Troezen, Cyclic Poet, Author of the poem entitled the 
Uetwms, 

Prodicus of Phocaea, Cyclic Poet, Author of the Minyas. 
K. Gitiadas of Laoouia, Architect, Statuary, and Poet. 
Mnesion of Phocaea, L^slator of his countiy. 



EIGHTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHBIST. 

Iphitos of Elis, Legislator of his country. Restorer of the Olympic 
games. 
O. Calfinus of Ephesus, Elegiac Poet 
K. Cimon of Cleons, Painter. 

Cresphontes, Legislator of the Messentans. 
K. Bularchus of Lj^ia, Painter in di£fisrent colours. 
K. Zaleucus of Locris, L^islator of the Locrians in Italy. 

Cinoethon of Sparta, Cyclic Poet 

Philolaus of Corinth, Legislator of Thebes. 
M. Archilochus of Paros, Lyric and Satiric Poet 

Aristocles of Cydonia, in Ells, Painter. 

Antimachus of Teos, Lyric Poet 

Xenocritus of Locris, Poet and Musician. 

Charondas of Catana, L^pslator of the Chalcidians in Sicily. 

pisander of Camirus» Cycuc Poet, Author of the Heracleis, 

Periclitus of Lesbos, Musician 

Eupalinus of M^gara, Architect 
K. Chrysothemis of Crete, Poet and Musician. 



SEVENTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

O. Lesches of Mytilene, Cyclic Poet, Author of the Little Iliad, 

Nymphaeus of Cydonia, *} 
K. Terpander of Lesbos, Vpoets and Musicians. 

Cleonas of Tq»a, J 

K. Dibutades of Corinth, Sculptor in Plastice. 
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Cepion^ Musician. 

Stesichoras the £lder, of HimeTa, Poet and Musician. 

Helianax, his brother. Legislator. 
K. RhsBcus of Saraos, Founder and Architect 

Arion of Methymna» poet and Musician. 

Theodorus of Samos, Foander, Architect, and Engraver. 

Draco of Athens, L^slator. 
O. Alcaeus of Mytilene, Military and Satiric Poet. 
M. Sappho of \lytilene, ") 
O. Ennna of Lesbos, >£rotic Poeteiaet. 

Damophilo. J 

Crorgus of Corinth, Legislator of Ambradft. 
O. Ibycus of Rhegium, Lyric Poet« 

Epimenides of Crete, Philosopher, Diviner, Cyclic Poet and 
Musician. 

Phocylides of Mileths, Onomologic Poet. 
K. Eucl^ of Corinth, Statoaiy. 



SIXTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

K. Cadmus of Miletus, Historian, and first Writer in Prose. 

Acusilaus of Aigos, Historian. 
K. Thales of Miletus, IHiilosopher, Head of the Ionic Sect. 

Glaucos of Chios, Worker in Iron, 

Periander of Corinth, one of the seven sages, L^dator. 

Bias of Priene, one of the seven sages. Poet and Legislator. 

Chik) of Sparta, one of the seven sages, 

Cleobulus of Lindus, one of the seven sages. Legislator. 

Phtacus of Mytilene, one of the seven sages. Legislator. 

Myson of Laconia, one of the seven sages. 

Lysinus of Sicily, Lyric Poet. 
M. Solon of Athens, one of the seven sages. Legislator and Elegiac Poet. 

Dropides, his brother, Poet. 

Melas of Chios, Statuary^ 

Chersiiu of Orchomenns, Poet 

K. iEsop of Cotis, in Phrygia, Fabulist. 

Archetimus of Syracuse, Philosopher and Historian. 
O. Mimnermus of Colophon, Elegiac Poet. 

Androdamas of Rh^om, Legislator of the Chalcidians, in Thrace. 

Sacadas of Aigos, Elegiac Poet and Musician. 

Micciades of Chios, Statuary. 

Poljrzelus of Messene, Historian. 

Antistates, Architect 
H. Onomacritus of Athens, Poet, Writer of Hymns. 

Callaeschros, 1 

Antimachides, >Architects. 

Porinus, J 
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Dasdalus, of Sicyon, 1 

K.pipoenus of Crete, his pupil, Wtuaries. 

Scyllis of Crete, his other pupil, i 

Dontas of Sparta, ^ 

Licymnius of Chios, I^ric Poet, 

Clisthenes of Athens, Lqiislator of his country. 

Perillus of Agrisentum, rounder 

Archemus ofCniojs, Statuary. 
K. Lasus of Hermione, Dithyrambic Poet, first Writer on Music 
K. Susarion of Icariaj in Attica, \"tt««y>fifi 

Dolon, his countryman, J 

M. Simonides of Ceos, Poet ancl Grammafiaa. 
II. Theognis of Meeara, Gnomologic Poet 

Hipponax of EpneauB, Satiric Poet. 

Spintharus of Corinth, Architect. 
K. Anaximander of Miletus, Philo80|^er afid- Lc^slator. 
K. Xenophanes of Colophon, Philosopher and Legblator. 

Antiochus of Syracuse, his son. Historian. 

Phocus of Samos, Astro nome r. 
K. Anaximenes of Miletus, ?Inlo80pIier and Astronomer. 

Matricetas of Methymna, Astronomer. 
K. Thespis of Athens, Tragic Poet. 
K. Cleostratus of Tenedos, Astronomer; Autht)r of the Octoeteric Cycle. 

Bupalos of Chios, ** 

Athenis, his countryman, 

Clearchus of Rhegium, 

Theocles, 

Doryclidas, 

Medon pf Sparta, l^Satuaries. 

Tectaeus, 

Angelion, 

Menaechmus of Naupactus, 

Soidas, his countryman. 

Gallon of ^glkfta, 

Dameas of Croton, 

Mdanippides of Melos, IKthyrambic Poet 

Damocedes of Croton, Physician. 

Eugamon of Cvrene, Cyclic Poet, Author of the Td^ania. 

Memnon, Architect. 

Phrynichus of Athens, Tragic Poet 
O. Bacchylides of Ceos, Lyric and Dithyrambic Poet. 
II. Anacreon of Teos, Lync aiid Erotic Poeti 

Choerilus of Athens, Tra^c Poet 
K. Pherecydes of Scyros, Philosopher and Astrc^nomer. 

Damophon of Messenia^ 1 

Pythadorus of Thebes, . >Statiiari.e8. 

Laphaes of Messenia. J 

Mnesiphilus of Phr«Ar, in Attica, Orator. 
K. Pythagoras of Samos, Philosopher and Legislator. 
O. liieano of Crete, his wife. Lyric Poetess, and FetnsJt Fhikwopher. 
O. Heraclitus of Ephesus, Philosopher. 
K. Parmenides of Elea, in Italy, Hiilosdpher. 

Aristaeus of Croton, Philosopher and Mathemaiticiaa, 

Arignota of %mos. Female Pythagoiean BiiiolopheRi 
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Damo> danuEhter of IVthagoras, Female I^Oomh^ 
Cnoethns of Chios> fiJiapmist, and Editor of:Homer at Syracuse. 
Telaoges, son and successor of Pythagoras, 
^neste*. son of Pythagoras, 1 phUosophen. 
Mnesarchus, his other son, J '^ 

Cleobulina < f Lindus> Poetess. 
O. Hellanicus of Lesbos, v 

Damastiis of Siseum, f ij:^^^^^. 
Xenomedes of Chios, JHirtonaos. 

Xanthusof Lydia, j 
K. Xeniades of Corinth, I^eumatic Philosopher. 
K. Hippodicus of ChaJcis, Poet and Musician, Institutor of com- 

Mtitions in music. 
K. Melissus of Samos, Philosopher. 

Bothiys of Messana, Poet. 
K. Pigres of Halicamassus, Author of the Batw^om^omackia* 



' 



FIFTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

A. ^SCHTLUS of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

Agatharcus, Scenic Architect. 

Pratinas of Philua, Tragic Poet 

Myrtis of Anthedon, Lyric Poetess. 
1 1. Ocellus of Lucania, Pythagorean Philosopher. 
K. AlcmsBon of Croton, Philosopher and Ph^ician. 
O. firontinus of Metapontum, Pythagorean Philosopher. 

^T^^JL^^' JHiatoriam. 
1 nea^nes of Khegium, J 

Scyllias of Scione, Diver. 
O. Corinna of Tanagra, Ljrric Poetess. 

OnatasofiBgina, ^ 

Calliteles, his pupil, # 

Glauciasof ^gina, > Statuaries. 

H^gesias of Athens, i 

Ageladasof Aigos, J 

Euphorion of Athens, son of iEschylus, \iYaeic Poets 

Philocles of the same city, his other son, J ^^ 

Timagoras of Chalcis, Victor at the first competition in Painting at 
Delphi. 

Ptosnus of Athens, his rival. Painter. 
O. Panyasis of Halicamassus, Epic and Gnomologic Poet. 

Pindar of Thebes, Lyric poet 

Callias of Athens, Comic Poet 

Xenodemus, Pantomimic Dancer. 



^l 



Eu^n of Samos, 

Deiochus of Proconnesus, 

EudemuB of Paros> \ Historians. 

Demodes of Plunlea, i 

MelesagorasofC^alcedon, J 

VOL. VI. ^^ 
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Chionides of Athenby Goxhic P&et. 
K. Hatpftlufiy Astronomer, Aiithor of die Hecieaededieterie <>yde. 

Calhstratus of Samos, Regaiator of the Ionic Alphabet 
O. Ariphron of Sicyon, tjric Poet, 

K. GEnipodes of Cnios^ Philosopher, Mathematician, Astronomer, and 
Inventor of the Zodiac. 

Phaeax of Agrigentmn, Architect. 



Dionysius of Miletus, \ ttu^ ^ Ioi.^ 
O. PhericydesofLeros, /«»*«»«»• 



K. Hioetas of Syracuse, Astronomer, first kuthor of the present system 
of the world. 



SuwnitB, 



MomitB, \ 

Somb, f 

Anaxagorasof jSigina, ^ 



Statuaries. 



Simon, his countrrman, 

Archias of Corinm, Architect 

Sophron of Syracuse, Comic Poet and Writer of Mimi. 
K. Leucippus of Abdera, Philosopher, Astronomer, and Naturalist. 

Dicwenes of Apollonia, Philosopher, Orator, and Naturalist. 
II. Sc^Iai: of Caryanda, Navigator and Geographer. 

Hippasos of Metapontum, Pythagorean Philosopher. 

Mandrocles of Samos, Architect 
K. Zeno of £lea. Philosopher, Head of the Eleatic Sect. 
K. Dcmocritus of Abdera. \T>k;i.^o«>«k->- 

Metrodorus of Chios, hU disciple, / ^'hilowphew. 

Lamprus of Erythraea, Poet and Musician. 

Xantnus, Lyric Poet 

Bion of Abdera, Mathematician. 



g^»*er }«'»'-"- 



A. Sophocles of Athens, Tragic Poet 
JL Corax of Sjnracuse, Rhett>rician, Author of the first Treatises on 
Dialectics and Rhetoric. 

Tisias of Sicily, his disciple. 

Stesimbrotus of Thasos, Historian. 

Protagoras of Abdera, Eleatic Philosopher. 
O. Xenarchus of Syracuse, Comic Poet. 

Hippias of Elea, Philosopher and Poet. 
O. Charon of Lam psacus. Historian. 

lophon of Athens, son of Sophocles, Tragic Poet. 

Aristomedes of Thebes, \ StatiMnV* 

Socrates, his countnrtoan, / ^'^^"anes. 

K. Hippodamus of Miletus, Architect 

M. Edapedocles of Agrigentum , Philosopher and Poet. 

O. Calficratides, his brother, Pythagorean Philosopher. 

Pausanias of Gela,. Physician. 

Telesilla of Argos, Poetess. 

Acron of Agrigentum, Empiric Physician. 
O. Praxilla of Sicyon, Dithyrambic Poetess. 

Euriphron of Cnidus. Pnysidan. 
II. Herodotus of Halicamassus, Historian. 

Timon, called the Misantkrepe, of Athens, Phitosbpher. 

Eladas of Argos, Statuary. 

Aristarchus of Tegea, Tragic Poet. 
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Proditus of Ceoa, 



II. Georgias of Leoadum, / 

Polus of Agrisentum^ > Rhetoriciai^ or Sophists. 

II. Alddamas of Elaia, or £lea» in MoWa, w 

Theodoras of Byzantium, ^ 

A. Hippocrates of Cos, ^ 

Thessalus, his son, # 

Folybius, his son-in-law, > Clinic, or Ohserying Physicians. > 

Dexippus of Cos, his disciple, m 

Apollonius, his other disciple, J 

Plesirrhous of Thessaly, Foct, Writer of Hyi3|n8> and Editor of 
Herodotus- 
A. Euripides of Athens, \rp^.^ n^^^. 
O. Aatkn. of Athens, /Tragic Poeto. 

Magnes, "J 

O. Crates, of Athens, VComic Poets. 

O. Eupolis, his countrymap, J 

O. Stesichorus the younger, of Himera, Elegiac Poet 

Ameristes, his brother, Mathematidan. 

Phr^is of Mytilene, Musician. 

Pericles of Athens, "1 

Cephalus of Athens, >Orator8. 

Ephialtus of Athens, J 

Aspasia of Miletus, Poetess and Sophist, 
K. ' Phidias of Athens, Statuary. 

Myus, Engrarer 

Coicebus, 

Menesicles, 

Xenocles of Athens, 

Metagenes of Xypeta, V Architects. 

Callicrates, i ' 

Ictinus, I 

Carpion, ^ 

Hennotimus of Clazomens, Unitarian Philosopher. 

Philocles of Athens, called the BUe, Comic Poet. 

Artemon of Clazomenae, Mechanic. 

Myrmecides, Sculptor in I^ory. 
K. Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, Philosopher. 

Cntias, called Neitotes, or the Islander, Statuary. 

Cydias of Athens, Orator. 

Damon of Athens, Musician. 

Acragas, Engraver. 

Archelaus of Miletus, Philosopher. * 

Hennocrates of Syracuse, Orator. 
O. Ion of Chios, Tragic Poet and Historian. 

Cratylus, discinle of Heraclitus, j pi^jiosophers. 

Iieqoqgenes, disciple of Parmenides, J '^ 

K. Socrates of Alopece in Attica, Philosopher. . 

&ttalu8 of Ephesus, Erotic Poet and Musician. 
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IT. Antiphon of Athens, "^ 

Thrasymachus of Chalcedony >Rhetoricians. 

Polycrates of Athens, J 

A. Anstophanes of Athens, poet of the Ancient Comedy* 

Lesbonax of Athens, Orator. 

Phrynichus, 

Stratis, 
O. Philonides of Athens, 
O. Pherecrates, his countryman, ^Comic Poets. 
O. Plato of Athens, 

Teleclides of Athens, 
O. Theopompus, his countryman, 

Niceratus of Athens, Epic Poet. 
II. Andocides of Athens, Orator. 
II. Thucydidesof Alimus, in Attica, Historian. 

Arams of Athens, son of Aristophanes, 

Philetserus, his other son, 

Nicophron, 

Nicochares, 

Theophilus, ^omic Poets. 

Archippus, 

Sananon, 

Myrtillus of Athens, 

Hermippus, his brother, 
II. Lysias of Athens, Orator. 

Pnaenus of Athens, 

Meton of Athens, 

Meton of Athens, disciple of the latter, ^ Astronomers. 
Author of the Ermeacaidecacteris, 

Euctemon of Athens, 

O. Antimachus of Colophon, Epic Poet. 

O. Theophilus of Epidaurus, Physician and Comic Poet. 

Hegemon of Thasos, Tte^c Poet and Parodist. 

Choerilus of Samos, Poet and Historian. 
K, Polycletus of Argos, Statuary and Architect. 

Phradmon of Ai^gos, 

Gorgias, 

CallonofElis, ^c* *, • 

K. Myron of Eleutherae, > statuaries. 

Perellius, 

Pythagoras of Rhegium, 
O. Timocreon of Rhodes, Comic and Satiric Poet. 

Theophrastus of Pieria, Musician. 

Nicodorus of Mantinea, Lc^slator of his country. 

Diagoras of Melos, Eleatic Philosopher. 
O. Evenus of Paros, Elegiac and Gnomolo^c Poet. 

Simonides of Melos, Poet and Grammarian. 

Diocles of Syracuse, Legislator of his country. 
K. Epicharmus of Cos, Comic Poet, Pythagorean Philosopher, and 
Regulator of the Alphabet. 

Cratippus, Historian, 

Polygnotus of Thasos, Painter. 
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Hiero I. of Syracuse^ Writer on HuslMndry. 

Hermon, Navi^tor. 

Clitodemusy Historian. 

Alexis of Sicyon, 

Asopodoras of Ai^gos^ 

Aristides^ 

Phrynon, V^Statoarics of the school of Polycletus. 

Athenodorus of Clitor^ 

DamiasofClitor, 

Micon of Athens, 

Domophilus of Hlmera^ 

Neseus of Thasos^ ^Psdnten. 

Goi]gasus of Sicily^ . 

Timaretej, daughter of Micon, 



Lyciusy son of Myron, l ^.. . 
Antiphanes of Aigos, / ^«at«an«- 



Aglaophon of Thasos^ 
Cephisodorus, 

Phiyllus, 1 Q* . 

Evehor of Eph€5Bas, > Statuanes. 

Pacison> hb countryman, 
Dionysius of Colophon, ^ 
Cantharusof Sicyon, 1 «. ^ 
Cleon, his counteyman, /Statuancs. 
Nicanor, of Faros, -x 

Arcesilaus, his countryman, ft? ^' t»_. 
Lysippus of iEgina, ( Encaustic Pointers. 

Bryetes of Sicyon, J 

O. Gntias of Athens, Poet and Orator. 
Cleophon of Athens, Orator. 
Choeriphon of Sphettus, in Attica, Tra^c Poet 
Theramenes of Ceos, called the Buskin, Oiator. 
Carcinus of Athens, Tragic Poet 
Theaetetus, Astronomer and Mathematician. 
Telestas of Selinus, Dithyrambic Poet. 
Polycletus of Larissa, Historian. 
Ardunus of Athens, Orator, Grammarian, and Rcailator of the 

Attic Alphabet 
Theodamus of Athens, Orator. 
Mnesigiton of Salamis, Inventor of the quinqaereme. 
Mithiacus of Syracuse, Sophist, Poet, an4 Author ot a Treatise on 

Aliments. 



FOURTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

K. Philolaus of CrotOD, Pythagorean Philosopher* and Astro* 
nomer. 
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Eurjrtu. of Metapontam, Ws dteciple, "lphii<«,pher,. 
CliniasofTarentum, J '^ 

Hiatiaeus of Colophon, Musician. 
Melitas of Athens, Poet and Philosopher. 
Naucydes of Argos^ 
IDioomenes, 

Patroclus of Croton* ^ Statuaries. 

Telephanes of Fhocaea, 

Canachus of Sicyon, 

Aristocles, his brother, , 
K. ApoUodonis of Athens, ftinter. 
K. Chersiphron of Cnos8us,l^^i^j^^ 

Metagenes, his son, J 
II. Timaeus of Locris, Pythagbrein Philosopher. 

Simon of Athens, Author of the first Treatise on Hortemamhip. 

Alcibiades of Athens, disciple of Socrate% Orator. 
K. Zeuxis of Heraclea, 
K. FbrrhasiusofEphesus, 
K. Timanthes of C^^thnos, VPamten. 

Androcides of Cyzicus, 

£axenida8 of Sicyon, 

Eupooipus, his countryman, ^ 

Diogenes of Athens, Tragic Poet 

Nicostrates, son of Aristophanes, Act^r and Comic Poet. 

Cadlipides, called the Ape, Comic Actor. 
K. Sotades of Athens, Poet of the Middle Comedy. 

Orthaeoras of Thebes, Musician. 

Nicocnaris, Parodist Poet, author of the DeUtd. 
II. iEschines of Athens, Philosopher of the school <»f {Borates. 

Antisthenes of Athens^ disciple of Socrates, and Head of the Cynic 
Sect. 

Cebes of Athens, 



Cebes of Athens, '^ 
Crito of Athens, # 

IXkaPtflnn of F.IU. n. 



I%sdon of Elis, > Philosophers df the schidol of Sbdrates. 
Simon of Athens, K 
Simmias .of Thebes, J 
Arbtophon,, Painter. 

llmotneus of Miletus> Dithyrambic Poet and Moflici^h. 
Ion of Ephesus, Rhapsodist 

Euclid ot Megara, Philosopher of the sehioiol of Socrtitcj$> H'^d of 
the Eristies. 

^orRhSr*' IPy^-i-hilosoph^s. 

Leoaamas of Thasos, Mathematician. 
M. Archytas of Tarentum, P hi losop her , Mechanic, and Musician. 

Neoclitus, Mathematician. 

Echecrates of Locris, Pythagorean Philosopher. 

Dioeenes of Sicyon, Historian. 

Philoxenus of Cythera, Lyric, Dith^ambic, and Tragic poet. 
O. Philistus of Syracuse, Orator and Historian. 

Polycides, Zoographer and Musician. 

Xenagoras of 5>j[gicusei, Ship-buUd^. : 

Ahtigehidas of Thebes, Miuician. 
O. Anaxandrides of Camirus, Tragic and Comic Poet 
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O. Epliippus of Athens, 

O. Eubulus of Athens, 

O. Amphb, his countrjrmiaii, ^Comiie Poets. 

O. Epicrates of Ambraciaj 

O. Anaxilas of Athens, 

K. ScopasofParos, ^ 

. TiSSU, . SStatuariBs. 
Leochares, j 

Aristippus of Cyrene, Philosopher, disciple of Socrates, and Hjsad of 

the Cyrenaic School. 
Arete, his daughter. Female Philosopher. 
Themistogenes of Syracuse, Historian. 
Plisthanus of Elis, Philosopher, disptplis of PhadQn. 
M. Ctesias of Cnidos, Physician and Historian. 

Tinichus of Chalchis, Poet, Writer of Hymns. 
Anaximander of MUetiis, Historian* 
Piuuas of Sicyon, Painter. 
Archippus of Tarentum, -^ 

O. Hippodamoaof Thurium, J 

Pamphilus of Macedonia, Painter. 

Lycomedes of Mantinea, L^islator of the Arcadians. 

Aristiopus, called Matrodtdactos, son of Arete, Philosopher. ** 

Theodoras of Gyrene, called the Aihmt* 
M. Dionysins of Thebes, Poet and Musician. 



O. Onatas of Croton 

PerilausofThurium, ^Steledic Pythagorean3. 

Cylon of Croton, J 
II. Lysis of Tarentom, Philosopher and Didactic Poet. 

Proxenns of Boeotia, Rhetorician. 

Euphranor of Corinth, Painter and Statuary. 

Cydias of Cyihnos, "} 

Nicomachus, >P!ainter8. 

Calades, J 

Philistion of Locrit» Physician. 

Leon, Mathematici^. 

fhS'«Khu..}l^«««»»«»%tu«ri«. 

Anniceris of Gyrene, Philoeophor of the school of Aristippus. 
A. Plato of Colytto in Attica, Head of the Old Academy. 

Glaucon of Athens, his brother, disciple of Socrates. 

Theognis of Athens, called the ^itoto. Tragic Poet. 

Galippus of Syracuse, Rhetorician. 
II. Xenophon of Athens, Philosopher and Historian. 
K. Eudoxus of Gnidus, Philosopher, Astronomer, and Mathematician.' 

Dion of Syracuse, Philosopher, disciple of Plato. 
II. Isocrates of Athens, Rhetorician andf Philosopher. 

Amyclas of Heradea, Mathematiqian, 



Aristolaus, \ 

Yrfer- f Painters, pupik of Pausias. 
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Dinostratus, his brother, f 

Theudius of Magnesia^ ^ Mathematiciansi 

Athensus of Cyzicus^ \ 

Hermotimus of Colophon, ^ 

Philip of Medina, Astronomer and Geometrician. 

He^ias, called Pisithanaios, ' "^ 

Antipater of Cyrene, >Cyrenaic Philocophen. 

Euhemerus of Messena, Historian, J 

Arbtolaus, 

Mechopan< 

Antidotus, ^ 

Callicles, ' 

Helicon of Cyztcus, Astronomer, 

Polycles of Athens, j 

H^it: *"" ^""''y""''' > Statuarie. of the ^hool of Athens. 

Aristo^iton, ^ 

Eubulides of Miletus, Philosopher and Historian. 

H«rmias of Methymna, 1 H j^i^ 

Athanis of Syracuse, J 

Tunoleon of Corinth, Legislator of Syracuse. 

Cephalus of Corinth, Compiler of Laws. 

Theodectes of Phaselis, Rhetorician and Tragic Poet, "^ > 
M. Theopoaipus of Chios, Historian, 

Naucrutes, Rhetorician, 
M. Ephoms of Cumse, Historian^ 

Cephisodorus, Rhetorician, 

^SSfi; •" '^•"•^•}T««ic Poets. r 8 

Lacritus of Athens, Orator, 
Apharasus of Athens, Orator and Poet 
Cocus of Athens, \ p u^^ • •««. 
PhUiscm of Miletus, Rhetoricians. 

Leodamas of Acamania, Orator. 

Androton, Orator, and Writer on Husbandry, of the School of 
Socrates. 

Zoilus of Amphipolis, Rhetorician, Cridc, and Grammarian* 

Polyidus of Thessaly, Mechanic. 

Euphantus of Olynthus, t^hilosopher and Historian. 

Dionjfsiodprus orBoBOtia, 1 jjj^^^^^„ . 

Anaxis, his countryman, Jj 

Phaleas of Chalcedon, Politician. 

Iphicrates of Athens, Orator. 

Mnasitheus of Opus, Rhapsodist. 

Chares of Faros 1 ^^.^^ ^^ Husbandry. 

Apollodorus of Lemnos, J ■' 

K. Pnu^iteles of Athens, Statuary. 
11. LyctiTgus of Athene, 1 q^^^^^ 
II. Isaeus of Chalcis, J 
II, Speusippus of Athens, J 

Set orH'e^ler""' f Philosophers of the school of Plato. 
Hestiseus of Perinthus, ^ 






S 

S 
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^ Philosophers of the school of Plato. 



£rastus of Scepsis, 

Mnesistratus of Thasos, 

Coriscus, his countryman, 

Timolaus of Cyzicus, 

Euagon Lampsacus, 

Pithon of ^iimm, 

Heraclides, his countrymanj 

Hippotalus of Athens, 

Calippus of Athens, J 

Lasthenia of Mantinea, Female Philosopher. 

Axiothea of Phlius, Female Philosoi^er. , 

Neoptolem us. Tragic Actor. 
II. JBneas of S.ymphalia, Tactician. 
II. Palaephaiiis of Athens, Mythologist. 

Sannion oi Athens, Musician, Regulator of the Choruses in 
Tragedy. 

Parmenon, Actor. 

Philemon, Actor. 

Hermodorus of Athens, disciple of Plato, and Editor of his Works. 

Callistratus of ahens. Orator. 

Menecrates of Syracuse, Empiric Physician. 

Critobulus, Physician ^nd Surgeon. 

Aristophon of Azenia, In Attica, Orator. 

Herodorus of Heraclea, Zoologist. 

Brison, his son. Sophist. 

Asclepiodorus, "J 

Theomnestus, >Last Painters of the school of Sicyon. 

Melanthius, J 

Telephanes of Megara, Musician. 

^ennesis of Cyprus, Physiological Physician. 
A. Demosthenes ot.Paeania, in Attica,^ 
II. Hyperides of Colyttus, in Attica, J 
II. iEschines of Athens, / 

EubulusofAnaphlyWus, VOrators. 

11. Demades of Athens, ( 

II. Dinarchus of Corinth, \ 

Leptines of Athens, J - 

II. Autolycus of Pitane, Astronomer and Naturalist 

Praxagoras of Cos, Physician. 

Clinomachus of Thurium, Rhetorician, 

Archebulus of Thebes, Lyric Poet. 
II. Crito of .^fflea, Pythagorean Philosopher, 

Sosicles of Syracuse, Tragic Poet. 

Theodorus, Comic Actor. 

Polus, Actor. 

Meniscus, Actor. 

Chion of Heraclea, in Pontus, Platonic Philosopher. 

Diodorus, called Qnmos of lasus. Philosopher 

Stilpo of Megara, Philosopher, disciple of Euclid. 

Xenophilua of Chalcis, in Thrace, Philosopher of the school of 
Pythagoras. 

Echecrates of Phlius, x 

Phanton, his countryman, (Last Phflosophera of the school 

DioclesofPhhus, / ofPythiroras. 

I'olymnestes, his countryman, J ^^ 
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Pytheas, of Athens, Orator. 

Dinon, Historian. 

Xenocrates of Chalcedon, Platonic Philosopher. 
A. Aristotle of Stagira, Philosopher, head of the Peripatetic School. 

Anazimenes of Lampsactis, Sophist, Improvisatoi;^ and Satiric 
Hbtorian. 

Diogenes of Sinope, Cynic Philosopher. 
K. Herophilus of Chaloedon, Physician-anatomist 

Neopnron of Sicyon, Tragic I*oet. 

Timothens of Thebes, Musician. 

Philippides of Athens, Comic Poet 
K. Apelles of Cos, Painter, and Author of several treatises on Fainting. 
K. Aristides of Thebes, 
K. Protoeenes of Caunus, 

Antipnilus of Naucratis, I x>«:«*^_ 

Niciks of Athens, >Painter8. 

Nicophanes, 
Alcimachus, 

Philinus of Cos, Empirical Physician* 
Demophilus, son of Ephoius, Historian. 
K. Calippus of Cyzicus, Astronomer, Author of a n«w Cycle. 
Baccnius of Tanagra, Physician and Explainer of Hij^wcrates. 
Irene, -v 

Stoe, {Female Painters. 

Aristarete, y 

Menecrates of Elaia, Navigator and Geographer. 

Phocion of Athens, Philosopher and Orator. 

Monimus of Syracuse, Cjnic Philosopher. 

Marsyas of Pelta, Histonan. 
O. Callisthenes of Oljnithus, Philosopher, disciple v 

of Aristotle, Historian, • I Editors of 

Aleiiander of Pella, called the Great, r Homer. 

AnaxarchusofAbdera, Cynic Philosopher, j 
II. Aristoxenus of Tarentum, Philosopher, Hbtorian and Musician. 
O. Alexis of Thurium, Comic Poet 

ApoUonius of Myndus, Astronomer. 

SSJhL«^«..}Natu«lPhao«>phe». 

Epigenes of Rhodes, Astronomer. 

Crates of Thebes, 'J 

Hipparchia of Maronea, his wife, >Cymc Philosophers. 

Metrocles, her brother, J 

Philip of Acamania, Physician. 

Cleon of Syracuse, Geographer. 

Menippus of Phoenicia, Cynic Philosopher. 

Diognetus, 1 

Boston, >Geographic Surveyors. 

Nicobulus, J 

Choereas of Aihois, Mechanic and Writer on Husbandry. 

Diadus, Mechanic. 

Athenodorus, \rp^ .' a^^— 
Theaalos. ' >Tngic Acton. 

Lyoon of Scarph^, GoHuc Act*r. 
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Pyrgoteles, Engrayer 

llirasias oif MantiQea, Physician. 
O. Andphanes of Rhodes, Comic Poet. 

Menedemus of Eretria, Philosopher, disciple of Stilpo. 

Dinocrates, Architect. 
K. Zeno of Citium, Philosopher, Head of the Stoic Seet. 

Peiseus of Citium, his slave. Philosopher and Grammarian. 

Alexinus of Elis, Philosopher, anta0>nist of Zeno. 

Menedemus, disciple of (3olotes, of Lampsacus, Cynic I4ulo8opher. . 

Philo, the slave of Aristotle, Apologist ior the PhOoeOj^ers. 

Chrfsippus of Cnidus, Physician. 
K. Lysippus of Sicyon^ 
K. LysistratusofSicyon, 

Stnenis of Olynthas, 

Euphronides, ^Statuaries. 

SoMlBtDS of Chl08> 

Ion, 

Sijanion of Athens, 

Endemus of Rhodes, Astronomer, Historian, Geometrician, and 
Natural Philosopher. 
M. Nearchus of Crete, Geompher and Navigator. 

Iphi^pus of Oljnthus, Historian. 

Alexis, Physician. 

Androsthenes of Thasos, Geographer cuid Traveller. 

Hiero of Soli, Navi^tor. 

CritodemiU of Cos, Physician. 

Thrasymachus of Corinth, Philosopher. 

Clitarchus, son of Dinon, Historian. 
X. Callias of Athens, Metallurgist 



THIRD CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

II. Thbophrastus Of Eresus, Philosopher and NatnraKst. 

Clearchus of Soli, Peripatetic Philosopher, Anatomist and Natnralist 
M. Menander of Atlitens, 1 

M.PhiieMOR of Soil, VPdets of die NewComedy. 
O. ApollodomsofGela, J 

Cercidas of Megalopolis, L^^for and Poet 

Tisicrates of Sicyon, "1 

Zcmcis, his disciple, >Statuaries, pnpils of I^ppns. 

lades, J 

Aristohulus, Historian. 

Ariston of Chios, 

Herillus of Carthage, 

Spharusofthe B^phoms, 

PhnrnSTm^, VPhil.«»phe„. dUdple^of Zen.. 
Calippus of Corinth, 
Posidonius of Alexandria, 
Zeno of Sidon, 
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K. I^rrho of Elis, Head of the Sceptic School. 

Strato, called the Naturalist, of Lampsacus^ Philofiopher. 

Grantor of Soli, Platonic Philosopher. 
M. Heraclitus of Pontus, Philosopher and Historian. 

Diyllus of Athens, Historian. 

Fkmphilus of Amphipolb, Grammarian and Writer on Husbandry. 

Polemon of Athens, Platonic Philosopher. 

Lycon of Troas, Peripatetic Philosopher. 

Diemochares of Athens, Orator and ilistorian. 
K. Pytheas of Massilia, Astronomer and Navigator. 
M. Epicurus of Garaettus, in Attica, Philosopher, Head of his sect. 

Leontion, '^ 

Marmerion, / 

Hedeia, > Courtesans, and Female Epicurean Philosophen. 

Erotion, i 

Nicidion, J 

Antander of Syracuse, Historian. 
O. Hermesianax of Colophon, Elegiac Poet. 
O. Megasthenes, TraiFeller and G^^^pher* 
O. Timseus of Tauromenium, Historian. 
M. Leonidas of Tarentum, Epigrammatic Poet. 
O. Timon of Phliasia, disciple of Pyrrho, and Satiric Poet. 
M- Hecatseus of Abdera, Historian, "J 

Eurylochus of Elis, >Philo6ophers, disciples of Pyrrho. 

Nausiphanes of Teos, J 

Hieronymus of Cardia, Hbtorian. 

Hipponicus of Athens, Astronomer. 

Hermachus of Mytilene, successor of Epicurus, 

Sandes of Lampsacus, 

Athenseus, 

Polyen of Lampsacus, 

Leonteus of Lampsacus, - -rv* • i <. 

Themista, his wife, l Disciples of 

Colotes of Lampsacus, I ^P»curus. 

Idomeneus, his countryman, 

Metrodorus of Lampsacus, 

Timocrates, his brother, 

Polystratus, third Head of his school, 
K. Arcesilaus of Pitane, Philosopher, Head of the Middle Academy. 

Demetrius of Phalerum, Orator, and Peripatetic Philosopher. 

Patroclus, Navigator and Geographer. 

Diognettis of Rhodes, Architect and Mechanic. 
K. Chares of Lindus, pupil of Lysippus, Founder of the Colossus of 
Rhodes. 

Leo of Byzantium, Historian. 

Cineas of Thessaly, Epicurean Philosopher. 

Psaon of Platsea, Historian. 
II. Dicaearchus of Messena, Philosopher, Historian, and Geographer. 
O. Simmias of Rhodes, Enigmatic Poet and Grammarian. 

Rinthon of Syracuse, Tru^c Poet 
Daimachus, Traveller and Tactician. 
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O. Doftiades of Rhodes, Enigmatic Poet. 

Epimachus of Athens, Architect and Mechanic. 

Philo, Architect. 

Dionysius of Heiaclea, called Metaihemenos or the FersaHle Phi- 
losopher. 
M. Diphilus of Sinope, Comic Poet 
N. Nossis of Locris, Poetess. ' 

f Bion of Borysthenais, Philosopher. 

Sopater of Paphos, Comic Poet. 

Callias of Aradus, Architect and Medianic. 
O. Philetas of Cos, Grammarian and Poet. 
O. Damoxenus of Athens, Epicurean Philosopher and Comic Poet 
* M. Cleanthes of Assus, Stoic Philosopher, disciple of Zeno, and Hymno- 
graphic POet 
II. Aristarchus of Samos, Astronomer. 

Euthycides of Si^n,^ 

Euthycrates, *J 

llmOTch*u8, 4 ^^^ Statuaries of the school of Lysippos. 

Cephisodorus, j 

Pyromachus, 
K. JEjasistratus of Cos, Dogmatic Physician, Head of the school of 

Smjrma 
O. Diocles of Carystus, Physician. 

Zenoidotus of Ephesus, Poet, Grammarian, and Editor of Homer. 
K. Lacydes of Cyrene, Head of the New Academy. 
O. Posidippus of Macedonia, Comic Poet 
O. Anyte of Tegea, Poetess. 
A. Euclid, Geometrician, Optician and Astronomer. 

Teleclus of Phocaea,^Disciple of Lacydes. 
' Evander, his countryman. Disciple of Lacydes, 
II. Lvcophron of Chalcis, Poet and Grammarian. 

Mnaseas of Patara, Geographer. 
M. Dtotimus of Adramyttium, Epigrammatic Poet. 

Sostratus of Cnidus, Architect 
N. Melampus, Empiric Physician. 
II. Antigonus of Carystus, Naturalist and Biographer. 

Manetho of Diospolis, Historian. 

Ctesibius, Mechanic. 
O. Hedyius of Samos, Epigrammatic Poet. 
II. Aratus of Soli, Poet and Astronomer. 
O. Nicias of Miletus, Epigrammatic Poet 
II. Callimachus of Cyrene, Grammarian and Poet. 
A. Theocritus of Syracuse, Aucolic Poet 



TABLE VI. 

Containing the Names of Elustrious Men, arranged in Alpha- 
betical Order. 



In the preceding Table, the naoies of aiithoj» or artist# are pvesk in 
chronological order ; in the following they are.arr«nged alphabetically, 
with figures denoting the centuries before the Christian sstsl in which 
they flourished. 

The use of these two tables is sufficiently obvious. When we see, 
for example, by the side of the name of Solon the figure 6, we may refer 
to die preceding Table, and passing the eye over die list ofillustrioiis 
men who lived in the sixth century before Christ, we shall find Solon 
one of the first in that list, and consequently conclude that he must have 
flourished about the year 690 before Christ. 

The asterisk which is placed by the side of a few names, signifies 
the eleventh^ twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries 
before Christ 



Cents 



Names Mid 
Professions. 



AcASTus, inTentor * 

Acmon, mineralogist * 

Acragas, engraver 5 

Acron, physician 5 

Acurilaus, historian -6 

JEneas, tactician 4 

^achines^ philosopher 4 

.£schine8, orator 4 

iEschylus, poet * 5 

.^jculapiiu, physician * 

J£aop, fabulist... ^ 6 

Agamedes, architect * 

Agatbarchus, architect '. 5 

Agatho, poet 5 

Ageladas, statuary 5 

Aglaophon, paipter 5 

Agoracritus, statuary .v... 5 

Alcamenes, statuary 5 

Alcseus, poet 7 

Alcibiades, orator ...,« 4 



Names and Gents. 

Professions. brf. G. 

Alcidamas, rhetorician • 5 

Aldmacbus/painta: 4 

AldstfaoHi, female painter 4 

Alomson, phifesopber 5 

Alcman, poet T 

Alexander, editor * ... 4 

Alexias, physician 4 

Alexinus, pniiosopher 4 

Alexis,poet 4 

Alexis, statuary 5 

Ameristus, mathematician 5 

Amicleus, philosopher .:.... 4 

Aminocles, ship-builder 9 

Amphion, musician * 

Amphis, poet 4 

Am^'cias, mathematician 4 

Auacreon, poet 6 

Anaxagoras, philosopher 5 

Anaxagoras, statuary 5 

Anaiaiidrides, poet i... ... 4 
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AnaxarchuSy philosopher • ... 4 

AnaxilaB, poet 4 

Anaximandery historiau 4 

Aaaxunandeiv phHoBopher 6 

Anaximenes, philosopher 6 

Anaximenety rhetorician ..,.. 4 

Anaxlsy historian 4 

Aododdes, orator ..•. • 5 

Androcjrdes, painter 4 

•Androdamas, legislator 6 

AndnwtheneSygeographkaltraTeUer 4 

Androtion, orator 4 

Angefion, statuary 6 

Aoniceris, philosopher...... 4 

Antander, historian 3 

Antidotiis, painter 4 

Antigenides, musidaa 4 

Antigonus, naturalist 3 

Antimachides, architect 6 

Antimaclius of Colophon, poet. .... 5 

Anthiinachus of Teos, poet ........ 8 

Antiocbus, historian 6 

Antipater, philosopher..... 4 

AntiphaneSy natuxtil philosopher ... 4 

Antipbanes, poet 4 

AntipfaaQes, statnary 5 

AntipMluSy paiQter 4 

Antipbon» rhetorician 5 

Antistates, architect 6 

Antistbenes, philosopher 4 

Anyte, poetess 3 

Apellesi, painter 4 

Aphareus, orator 4 

Apollodorus, writer on husbandly 4 

Apollodmis, painter 4 

ApoUodoros, poet 3 

Apollonides, engraver S 

ApolloniuSy astronomer 4 

Apollonius, physician 5 

Araras,.poet 5 

Aratus, poet 4 

Arcesilaus, pnnter 5 

Arcesilftus^pbiloaopher 4 

ArchebuluSy poet 4 

Archelaus, philosopher 5 

Arcbemus, statuary 6 

Archetimtts, philosopher 6 

Arcbias, architect 5 

Arcbilochus, poet 8 

Arcbinas, orator .«.. ... $ 

Archippus, philosopher 4 

Arcbippu8» poet «... 5 

Archytes, philosopher 4 

Arctinus, poet g 

Ardalus, poet lo 

Arete, female philosopher 4 

Arignotta, female philosopher «.*... 6 

Arimnestes, philosopher 6 

Arioo, poet ,. 7 



Ariphron, poet 5 

Aristarete, female painter 4 

Aristarchns, poet 5 

Aristarchus, astronomer S 

Aristeas, poet 10 

AristsBUB, philosopher 6 

Aristide^ painter 4 

Aristides» statuary 5 

Aristippus of Cyrene, philosopher . . 4 
Aristippus, called MattoHdaetQi, 

philosopher .,.. 4 

Aristobulus, historian .» S 

Aristodesy pamter 8 

Aristocles, statuary 4 

Aristogiton, statuary 4 

Aristolaus, painter 4 

Aristomedes, statuary 5 

Aristomenes, poet 5 

Ariston, philosopher S 

Aristophanes, pOet 5 

Aristophon, pnnter 4 

Aristophon, orator 4 

Aristotle, phiknopber 4 

Aristoxenus, philosopher 4 

Aristyllus, astronomer .. 3 

Artemon, mechanic 5 

Asdepias, poet , ; 4 

Asdepiodorus, painter 4 

Asopodorus, statuary 5 

Aspasia, poetess 5 

Astydamas, poet 4 

Athanis, historian... 4 

A thanaeus, mathematician .; 4 

Athenaeus, philosopher 3 

Athenis, statuary 6 

Athenodorus, actor ....' 4 

Athenodorus, philosopher. 3 

Athenodorus, statuary 5 

Augias,poet „,,.. 9 

Antolyeus,astnnMHBer .......<.. 4 

Automenes, poet • 

Axiothea, female philosopher 4 

B 

Baccbius, phyntian 4 

Baccbylides, poet 6 

Battalus, poet 5 

Bias, one. of the seven sages, poet .. 6 

Bion, mathematician 5 

Bbq, philosopher •• 3 

Boston surveyor 4 

Botiuys, poet .., 6 

Briso, sophist « 4 

Brietes, painter , • 5 

Brontiiios,. philosopher 5 

Biyaxis, statuary «..«^ * 4 

Bularchus, painter ' 8 

Bupalus, statuary. 6 



\ 
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CipMVfl* inventor * 

Cadmusy historian 6 

Caladea, painter • 4 

Callsachras, architect 6 

CaiUa9, architect S 

CalUas, historian S 

Calljaflk nietallargist 4 

Calliaa» poet 6 

Callicles, painter * 4 

Callicrates, architect 5 

CalHccatides, philosopher 5 

ClUliinachiis, grammailau 3 

CalUnus, poet f»>><> 8 

CallipideSf actor 4 

Callippas» astronomer 4 

CalippuSfriietorician 4 

Calippus of Athens, phUosopher ... 4 

CaKppus of G»rinth, phiIosq>her. . . 4 

CalUsthenes, philosopher 4 

Callistratns, grammarian 5 

Callisti-atus, orator 4 

CalUteles, statuary 5 

CalIonof.£gina,8totiuury 6 

Calico of Ellu, statuary 5 

Calypso, female painter • 4 

Canachos, statuary 4 

Cantharus, statuary 5 

Carcinus, poet 5 

CarpioD, architect 5 

Cebes, philosopher 4 

Celmis, mmeniogist ? 

Cephalns, jurisconsult ..*. 4 

Cephalus, orator 5 

Cephisodorus, painter 5 

Cephiaodoros, rhetorician 4 

Cephisodorus, statuary S 

Cephisodotus, statuary 4 

Cepion, musidan T 

C^df^ legislator 3 

Chares, writer on husbandry 4 

Chares, finmder 3 

Charmades, painter 9 

CharoD, historian 5 

Chanmdas^egislator '8 

Chersias,poet ».....* 6 

Cherispfaicn, architect 4 

Chilo, oneof the seren sages m 6 

Chion, philosopher 4 

Chionides, po^..« 5 

Chiron, astronomer * 

ChQBreas,mecfaanio .. 4 

Chaenltts.of Athens^poet 6 

ChoBriiusofSamoSt poet and historian 5 

Choeriphon, poet ^ 

Chiysippus, physician 4 

Chiysothemis, poet 8 

Cimen, painter 8 



Cincethon, poet «. 8 

Cinsthus, editor of Homer 6 

Cineas, philosopher 3 

Cleanthes, philosopher... 3 

Clearthus, statuary « 6 

Clearchus, philosopher..... .. 3 

Cleobulus, one of the^ seven sages, 

legislator ...i.. .v 6 

CMeobulina, poetess 6 

Cleon, geographer . ; 4 

Cleon, statuary 5 

Cleonas, poet 7 

Cleophantus, painter .^ 9 

Cleoplion, orator 5 

Cleostratus, astronomer 6 

Ciinomachus, rhetorician..* 4 

Clinias, philosopher 4 

Clisthenes, legislator 6 

Clitarcfaus, historian... 4 

Clitodemus, historian 5 

Cocus, rhetorician 4 

Colotes, philosopher »•• 3 

Cerax, rhjetorician 5 

Corinna, poetess 5 

Corinnus, poet * 

Coriscns, philosopher ^.•.. 4 

Coroebus, architect 5 

Cranter, philosopher 3 

Crates, philosopher 4 

Crates, poet 5 

Cratinus, poet 5 

Cratippus, historian 5 

Cratylus, philosopher 5 

Creophylus, poet 10 

Cresphontes, legislator 8 

Critias, called Nesiotet, statuary ,. 5 

Critias,poct 5 

Critobulus, physician 4 

Critodemus, phyncian 4 

Crito of .Athens, philosopher ...... 4 

Crito •{ .£g8s, pMlosopher ; . . 4 

Cronius, engraver. » 3 

Ctesias, physician 4 

CtesiUus, mechanic 3 

Cydias,- orator 5 

Cydias, painter 4 

Cylon, philosopher 4 

D 

Daimacrits, traveller.... 3 

Damabtes, builder 10 

Damastes, historian ; 6 

Dameas^ statuary $ 

Bamias^ statuary ...;....-.. 5 

Damnuieus, mineralogist * 

Dame, female philosopher 6 

Damocles, historian ^ 

Damon, musidan ^ 

Damophila, poetess ;. 7 
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DamophoD, statuary 6 

Damoxenos, poet •; 3 

Daphne or Manto, diviueress * 

Daphnis, poet • 

Dares, poet • 

Dsdalus, inventor * 

Daedalus, statuary 6 

Deiochns, historian 5 

Demades, orator 4 

Denietrius of Phalerum, orator 3 

Democedes, physician 6 

Denochares, orator 3 

Democritus, philosopher ...«. 5 

Demodocos, poet • * 

Demophilus, historian .. ^ .......... • 4 

Demophilifs, painter 5 

Demosthenes, orator 4 

Dexippos, physician.../.. 5 

Diadus, mechanic 4 

Diagoras, philosopher 5 

Dibutates, sculptor .,..*. i,.... 7 

Dicsearchus, philosopher ..... 3 

Dieaeogenes, poet 9 

Dictys, poet * 

Dinarchus, orator 4 

Dinias, pwnter 9 

DiDOcrates, architect 4 

DiBomenes, statuary 4 

Dinon, historian 4 

Dinon, statuary... 5 

Dinostratus, mathematician ••• 4 

Diocles, legislator 5 

Diodes, philosopher 4 

Ixodes, poet .. 5 

Diodes, physidan 3 

Diodorus, philosopher 4 

Diogenes of Apolionia, philosopher 5 

Diogones of Sinope, Cynic philosopher 4 

Diogenes, historian 4 

Diogenes, poet , 4 

Diognetus, architect , .",. 3 

Diognetus, surveyor .' 4 

Dion, philosoplier 4 

Dionysiodorus, historian 4 

Dbnysius, historian-. 5 

Dicmysius, painter , 5 

Dionysius, philosopher 3 

Dionysius, poet 4 

Dionysius, statuary , 5 

Diotimus, poet 3 

Diphilus, poet 3 

.Dipoenns, statuary 6 

Diyllus, historian .3 

Dolon, buffoon ,., 6 

Dontas, statuary 6 

Dor^clidas, statuary 6 

DosiadeSy poet 3 

Draco, legislator 7 

Dropidcs, poet , 6 

VOL. vr. 



s 

• 

EcBKCR ATBs of Locris, philosopber 4 

Echecrates of Phlius, philosopher... 4 

Echion, painter ... 4 

Ecphantus, philosopher . . . • 4 

Eladas, statuary 5 

Empedocles, j^ilgsopher 5 

Ephialtes, orator 5 

.Ephippus, poet 4 

Ephorus, historian 4 

Epidiai'mus, poet 5 

Epicrates, poet.. .< 4 

Epicurus, philosopher ,»,»». 3 

Epigenes, ast ronomer 4 

Epigenes, natural philosopher 4 

Epimachus, architect 3 

Epimenides, philosopher 7 

Erasistratus, physician • . . . 3 

Erastus, philosopher 4 

Erichtbooius, inventor * 

Erinna, poetess 7 

Erotion, lemale philosopher 3 

Evander, philosopher 3 

Evenor, painter 5 

Evenus, poet 5 

Eubemerus, philosopher 4 

Euagon, philosopher 4 

Eubulus, orator 4 

Eubulus, painter 4 

Euimlus, poet , 4 

Eubulideb, historian 4 

Euchyr, statuary 7 

Euclid, mathematician 3 

Euclid, philosopher 4 

Euctemop, astronomer. 5 

Eudemus, historian .,,". $ 

Eudemus, astnmomer , 4 

Eudocus, sculptor * 

Eudoxus, philosopher 4 

EugamoD, poet 6 

Eugeon, historian 5 

Eumarus, painter , 9 

Eumelus, poet 9 

Eumenes^ historian !. .m... 4 

Eumicleus, poet • 

Eumolpus, poet • 

Eupalinus, architect 8 

Euphantus, historian 4 

Euphorion. poet 5 

Eupbranor, painter 4 

Eupbronides, statuary 4 

Eupolis^poet 5 

Eupompus, painter 4 

Euripbanes, philosopher 4 

Euriphron, physidan 5 

Euripides, poet 5 

Eur^lochus, philosopher 3 

Eurytus, philosopher 4 

X 



JLVOffOtlOOB WSS> 



Enlbjcntei, ilatiuHy 
O 

GlTIJIDM, UcbEtCCt 

GlMKiM,«t>tia 
Ghocwmke 
GbiK(B, MatflB 
GIsaoon, pbika 
G«Bwa>, phji 

G«p"- 

Gwgiu,Mmuu7 

Goi^iu, legnbrtDT 

H 

HBCmlvii>(ifftGI«tiH,U>tnte 

Ilcdda. ftmle pUlowphor 

Uedjloi, poet 

Hegeii, iteWry 

U(&im,kpdMor 

HeUudin^ hktaim'S.'.'.'.ZZ'S.Z 

Henolida, pbileaophor 

Hendin>affi|:A(M).pUloK>idKr. 
Henolitiii of PoMu, pUkMopber... 

Bercula, iDnotor 

Herilhi^ philwipfcer 

HenaaoliM, (dUtMopbw 

HeroMMDU, pdM 

Henuu, UitanaD 

Hcmij^uo, pcet 

HarawHBtci, onl 
Hermogowi, phil 
HermoB, nnigator 
Homitimi '*"" 

Hcfimatiini 
Howlicu, ptajnoui 

Hcndonu, mologiit 

HMudoQu, hktaibii 

Herophils, poetoH 

Henphilui, pbyiidlo 

Heiiod,fig«t 

HtaddiH, philMOpher 

Hkatu, pfaUott^tv. 

Hjm^ miter on hMhandtjr 

Hicn^ un§ali» 

JGcraa^BHit, UiloriM 

Hippwcfaia, fcnule philoMpher 

Hipparoboi, editor 

Hippuduu, pUlM(u>Iicr 4 

Hlpp> "  

Hippi 



KXt .. 

pwiii 

H juDB, ntBiidui 
tijgmDOD, paintn 

^peridci, antor 

1 

Iadib, itatnuy 

Jmoo, Dirigalor 

Ibycu, pat 

Ictinna, McUtect 

IdooKDcni, ptdcaopba ... 
Ion of CUa, poet. 

Ioo,itUnai7 

IodImd, poet 

IphtcrUe*, ontor 

Iphippm, httUTfiBii -..,--..' 

Ipbitni, h^lator 

Ireor, lemdE painter 

Isocratu, riKtorrcuu 

L 

Licnrros, OMtoT 

Locydet, pbStaophcT 

Lthippn, itatnaTjr 

Lunpnii,poct 

Laphaea, itatow;. 
Laatheni*, female 

Leocharcs, Matqny 

LmA- - 

Leedi 

Leant 

Lepbi 

Le*bo 

Lachea,pa(it 

Leacippni, pbilosopliR' 
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Lydiu, stetuaiy • ' 5 

L^oomedea* legislator 4 

LycoQy actor *.. 4 

LjTcon philosopher 3 

L jTOophron, poet S 

Ijfcwt^Wf legtuator .«• • •«•••<•«••• 9 

Lyeofges, orator •.».•« » 4 

Lysloty orator i...*k 5 

Ljsmusy poet . «*...i.. 41 

I^ppoa, painter... .•.i^*..i«* 5 

Lyrippua, statoaiy ..*« ».. 4 

Lysis, philoflopher *..» i.^ 4 

I^sistiatus. statuary •*.••' 4 

M 

Macb AON, phyiidiaft ..*.<«.« • * 

Magues, poet 5 

Mandroclcs, arc h itect 5 

Maaetho, historian ...mi 9 

Manto or Daphne, divineress * 

Marmerion, female philosopher «•* 3 

iJJMrsyas, historian ... *...•... «»«.. 4 

Bfersyas, musician <••••• * 

Matncetas, astraoMBer».«.*..4k.*..*. 6 

Mechopanes, painter «•**.«.*• ..*r« 4 

Medon, statiuury .<i<.. 6 

Megasdienes, traveller .« 3 

Mdampus, physician <« ...«« 3 

Melampus, poet «. »>• * 

Melanippides, poet •• 6j 

Mehntiiias, painter 4 

Melas, statuary .«.< 6 

Melasagoraa» historian .../*... y ..« . 5 

Melisander, poet 10 

Bfelissus, philosopher ....« 4 

Melitus, poet ««.. 4 

Menunon, architect ....«!.........«. 6 

MensBchmus, statuaiy 6 

Mensachmus, mathewMrtidaB. * 4 

Menander, poet .*... « •• 3 

Menecrates, physician ..« 4 

Menecrates navigator <<•. 4 

Henedemus of Eretria, ^plbikmiphier 4 
Menedemus of Lampsacu^, philoia* 

pher *..< 4 4 

Menesicles, architect ** 5 

Ittenesistratus, phikMophcr 4 

Menippus, philosopher.... •• 4 

Meniscus, actor ....» •«....... 4 

Bfetagenes of C'nossos, avck^^Mtt .*« 4 

Metagenes of Xypeta, arehiteot ... 5 

Meton, astronomer •••...< 5 

Metrocles, philosopher. 4.. ^.. «.....< 4 

M etxodorus of Chios, phileiopbar •. 5 

pher ..d** .«..«••«... 4 

Miodades, statuaiy «.... ^....4.. 4 

Micon, painter #••>«...««..... 3 

Kunnenmu^poM* •»<«»<••. ...^ •••• * 4 



Minos, legislator ,»• * 

Mithaecus, sophist 5 

Mnaseas, geographer .............. 3 

Mnaseas, physician 4 

Mnasitheus, rhapsadist 4 

Mnegisiihon, inventor .4....„ 5 

Mnesarchus, philosopher 6 

Mnesion, le^slator ' 9 

Mnesiphilus, orator 4 

Mnesiphilus, philosophe r 4 

Mhesistratus, philosopher 4 

Monimus, philosopher.* 4 

Musseus I, poet * 

Mvscus II, poet' ^... 10 

Myrmecides, sculptor 5 

Myron, statuary *.. 5 

Myrtilus, poet 5 

MyrtJs, pc^tess 5 

My son, one of the seven sages 6 

Myu^ engraver 6 

N 

NauCRATES, rhetoridan 4 

Naocj^de^ statuary ..w... ...... 4 

Nausiphanes, philosopher « 3 

Nearchus, navigator •...••... 4 

Neoclitus, mathematician... • 4 

Neophron, poet « 4 

Neoptolemus, actor 4 

Neseas, painter 3 

Nicanor, painter ....< 3 

Nioeratus, poet «..v * «• 

Nicias of Athens, painter 4 

Niciasof Miletus, poet... ...;. 3 

^cidion, female philosof^er .•••.. 3 

Nioohulns, surveyor *••••.. 4 

Nichocharesy poet , , 5 

Nichocharis, poet. «,.*.. 4 

Nicodoros, legislator 5 

Nioomachus, physician....*.... * 

Nichomachus, painter 4 

Nicophanes, painter 4 

Nioophron, poet 5 

Nicostratus, actor................ 4 

Nossis, poetess S 

Nympheus, poet t 

O 

OcEtLul, philosopher S 

Oenipodes, philosopher 5 

Olen, poet * 

Olympus, poet * 

Onatas, statuary A 

Onatus, philosopher 4 

Onesicritus, philosopher . 4 

Onomacritus, legislator.... 10 

Onomacritus, poet 6 

Orosbantius, poet * 

Orpheus, poet .., ^ 
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Othagoras, muviciaa. 
Oxjlus, legislator . ... 



Palcphattjs, mjtbologift 

Pftlamedes, poet 

PamphihiSi grammanan ... 

Pamphilos, painter « 

PamphiM, poet 

F^mmus, painter 

Fanyasis, poet , 

Parmenides, philosopher ... 

Parmenon, actor ....i. 

Parrhaaiusy painter ......... 

Ritrocias, navigatcnr .... • . . . 

Pfttrooius, statuary 

Fausanias, physician 

Pausias, painter 

Pauson, painter - 

Perelins, statuary ...» 

Periander, legislator 

Pericles, orator 

Feriditus, musidan 

Fwiiaus, philosopher 

rounder 



PeriUus, 

Porius, painter .h....... ... 

Perseus, philosopher 

Fhtsdon, philosopher , 

Phenus; astronomer....; 

Fhaieas, politician 

Phanias, natural philosopher 

Phanton, philosopher 

Phaeax, architect 

Phemins, muacian 

Phemonoe, divineress 

Pherecrates, poet 

Pherecydes of Scyros, philosopher., 

^herecydes of Leros, historian 

Phidias, statuary 

Phidon, legislator 

Philaramon, poet 

I^lemon, actor « 

Philemon, po%t 

Philetas, grammarian 

Philetsprus, poet < 

Philinus, physician 

Philip of Medma, astronomer 

Philip of Opus, astronomer 

Philip, phyacian .. .> 

Philippides, philosopher 

Philiscus, rhetorician 

Pbilistus, orator 

PhilisHon, pfaysidan..... 

Philocles, poet 

Fhilolaus, legislator 

Philolaus, philosopher . . . . ^ 

Phllo, architect 

PhUo, philosopher 

Philonides, philosopher ., 



4 



4 

4 

• 

5 
5 
6 
4 

3 
4 

4 
5 
4 
5 
5 
6 
5 
8 
4 
6 
5 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
5 



5 
6 
5 
5 

9 

w 

4 
4 
S 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
8 
4 
9 
4 
3 



Philonides, poet 5 

Philoxenus, poet 4 

Pbocion, phiios(^her ... 4 

Phocus, astronomer 6 

Phocylides, poet 7 

Phradmen, statuary 5 

Pbryllus, painter . 5 

Pbrynichus, poet 5 

Phrynicos, poet .. 7 

Phrynis, musician 5 

Phrynon, statuary 5 

Phyteus, architect 4 

Fibres, poet ^ 

Pindar, poet 5 

Pisander, poet ,.. 8 

Pisistratos, editor of Homeir 6 

j^thon, philosopher 4 

Pittacus, one of the seven sages ... 6 

Plato, philoK^her 4 

Plato, poet 5 

Plesirrhous, editor 5 

Flisthanus, philosopher 4 

Podahrins, physUaan • 

Pdlemarohus, attronomer 4 

Polemon, phi]o8q>her 4 

Polus, actor ^ 4 

Folus, rhetorician 5 

Polybios, physician 5 

Polyddes, adographer • 4 

Fblycles, statuary 4 

Pol jcletus, historian 5 

Polycletus, statuary 5 

Polycmtes, rhetorician 5 

Polyeii, philosopher 3 

Poiygnotus, painter 5 

Polyidus, mechanic 4 

Polymnestes, philosopher. 4 

Polymnestes, poet 9 

Pelystratus, philosopher 3 

Polyaelus, historic 6 

Borinus, architect 6 

Posidippos, poet 3 

Posidonius, philosopher 3 

Pradnas, poet 5 

Prazagoras, physidan 4 

Praxilla, poetess 5 

Praxiteles, statuary 4 

Prodicus, poet... 9 

Prodicus, rhetoridan : 5 

Pronapide8,poet 10 

Protagoras, philosopher 5 

Protogenes, painter .«,... 4 

Proxeuus, rhetorician 4 

. Psaon, historian 3 

Ptolomaeus, historian 3 

Pyrgotetes, engraTer 4 

Pyromachus, statuary 3 

Fyrrho, philosop^ 3 

Pythagoras, philosopher .> «.... 6 
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Pythagoras, statuary 5 

Fytheas of Athens, orator 4 

Pytheas of Massilia, astronomer .. 3 

Pytheas of Troezen, poet 10 

Pythodoras, statuary 6 

R 

Kbadamanthns, legator * 

RhrntoD, poet 9 

BlKBCtis, founder 7 

S 

Sacadis, poet « 6 

Satiarion, poet ....• 5 

Sandes, philosopher $ 

Satinion, musician. • 4 

Sappho, poetess 7 

Satyrus, architect • 4 

Soopas, statuary • 4 

Scylax, navigator and geographer .. A 

S<^lBas, diver ^ 

Scyllit, statuary *• .. 6 

Silanion, statuary 4 

Simroias, philosopher 4 

Simmias, poet 4 

Simon, equerry 4 

Simon, philosopher ...'. 4 

Simon, statuary 5 

Simonides of Ceos, poet 6 

Simonides, of Melos, po^t 5 

Sisyphus, poet * 

Snulis, statuary , 6 

Socrates, philosopher 5 

Socrates of Thehes, statuary 5 

Socrates of Chios, statuary 4 

Soidas, statuary 6 

Solon, one of the seven sages 6 

Somis, statuary 5 

Sopater, poet S 

Sophocles, poet 5 

Sophron, poet ; 5 

Sosicles, poet • 4 

Sostratus, architect 3 

Sostratos, statuary 5 

Sotades,poct 4 

Speusippus, philosopher 4 

Spluerus, philosopher 3 

Spintharus, architect 6 

Stasinus, poet 9 

Stenchorus the elder, poet 7 

Stesichorus the younger, poet 5 

Stesimhrotus, historian • . 5 

Sthenis, statuary „ 4 

Stilpo, philosopher 4 

Storaius, statuary 5 

Stratis, poet ^ 5 

Strato, philosopher 3 

Susarion, buffDon 6 

Syagrus, poet 10 



Syennesb, phyrician 4 

T 

Tect^us, statuary 6 

Telauges, philosopher . 6 

Toleclides, poet 5 

Teleclus, philosopher 3 

Telephanes, musician 4 

TeTephanes, statuary 4 

Telesil la, poetess 5 

Telestes, poet 5 

Terpander, poet 7 

ThalescfGortyna, legislator 10 

Thales of Miletus, philosopher 6 

Thamyris, musician ^ 

Thestetus, asti^nomer 5 

Theagenes, historian 5 

Tbeano, poetess 6 

Themista, female philosopher 3 

Themistogenes, historian 4 

Theoclus, statuary 6 

Theocritus, poet 9 

Theodamas, orator 5. 

Theodectes, rbetoncian 4 

Theodoras, actor 4 

Theodoras, founder 7 

Theodoras, mathematician &. 

Theodoras, philosopher ..4^... 4 

Theodoras, rhetorician 5 . 

Theognis of Athens, poet 4 

Theognis of Megara, poet 6 

Theomnestes, painter 4 

Tbeophilus, physician. 5 

Theophilus, poet 5 

Theophrastus, musician 5.. 

Theophrastns, philosopher 3 

llieopoinpus, historian 4 

Theopompus, poet 5. 

llieramenes, orator .' 5 

Therimachus, painter 4 

Theseus, legislator * 

Thespis, poet 6 

Thessal us, actor 4 

Thessalus, physician 5 

Theudius, mathematician 4 

Thitisias, physician 4 

Thrasymachus, philosopher 4^ 

Thrasymachus, rhetorician ...^««... 5 

Thucydides,. historian 5 

Thymcetus, poet • 

Timseus, historian 3 

Tim.'Bus of Locris, philosopher , 4 

Timagoras, painter 5 

Timanthes, painter 4 

Titiiarehus, statuary 3 

'i imarete, female painter , . . . . 5 

Timocharis, astronomer 3 

Thnocrates, philosopher 3 

TimocreoD, poet & 
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Timolans, philotopl^er 

Tlnioleoii, Wdator 

lunoD, called iks Mitgm^trcpe, 

philosopher 

HmoD of FhliasWf philosopher . . . 

TioiotheoSy musician. ., 

Thnotheus, poet 

nmotheas, statuary 

Xlnichus, poet ..», 

Uphys, navi^tor. 

I^resias, poet ^.. 

Tisias» rhetoridan..... ...,.., 

Ilticnites, statmrv 

Triptolewiis, legislator ..« ^ 

Trophonius, ardiitect ...*..«., 

Tyneusy poet ......**•• 



Xavthusj histump..... 

Xanthus, poet 

Xenagoras, ihip-builder 



7f 

4 

5 
3 
4 

4 
4 

4 

« 

4 
7 



6 
5 
4 



XeDarchas, poet ,. 5 

Xeiiiades, philosopher .^..., 6 

Xenocles, architect , 5 

Xenocrates, philosopher 4 

Xenocritus, poet ., 8 

Xenodamusy puet 10 

Xenodenms, dancer 5 

Xenomedesy hidtorian ,., «..,... 6 

Xeiiophane8yphilo8ophQr..«. ...... f*. ^ 

Xeoophilofty philosopher •• ,, ^ 4 

Xenophon, philosopher 4 

Z 

Zaleucus* legator .,«•• 8 

Zeiiodotos, poet , f S 

Z^M> of Elea, philosopher ....o 5 

Zeno of Citium, philosophy ^«.m* 4 

Zeno'ofSidon, philosoph«r ..*••■.• 9 

Zetuds, painter .....«.m>*«*«>** 4 

Zeoiis^ sttituary 3 

Zaha, ihetoridan ...imm********- 4 



TABLE Vn. 

Roman Measures reduced to Ereneh (and Engfiihy 
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It is necessary that we should know the vialue of the Roman fbot and 
mile, to enable ns to ascertain the ^ue of the itiottaiy measures of the 
Greeks. 

The French Rojsd foot is divided into IS iaches; each of which 
inches b again divided into 12 lines ; thus the wkffh foot contains 1440 
tenths of a line. 



Tenths of a Une. 


Inches. 


lines. 


I4i^ 


lA 


A^I^Bi 


1 1430 


n 


11 


1420 


11 


10 


i uio 


11 


1 9 


14QO 


11 


8 


, 1390 


11 


, 7 


1380 


11 


e 


1370 


11 


5 


1360 


11 


4 


1350 


11 


3 


1340 


11 


9 


• »3M 


11 


1 li 


JMO' 


11 


•m 


1315 


10 


"A 


1314 


10 


llA 


1313 


10 


"-.V 


1312 


10 ^ 


"A 


1311 


10 


"iV 


1310 


10 


11 


1309 


10 


"Mr 


1306 


10 


l<Mr 


1307 


10 


ICMir 


1306 


10 


l<Mr 


1305 


10 


1<Mt 
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Tenths of a line. 


Inches. 


lines. 


1304 


10 


lOA 


1302 


10 


l<Mr 


1309 


10 


lOA 


1301 


10 


lOA 


1300 


10 


10 


1899 


10 


»iV 


1298 


10 


9-fir 


1297 


10 


9A 


1296 


10 


»tV 


1295 


10 


9A 


1294 


10 


9A 


1293 


10 


9tV 


1292 


10 


S>tV 


1291 


10 


9tV 


1290 


10 


9 



The learned are not agreed on the number of tenths of a line which 
should be assigned to the Roman foot $ but I have chosen to follow 
M. D^Anville and others, who fix it at 1306 or 10 inches 10|. lines 
(11>5988 inches English). 

According to this estimation, the Roman pace, consisting of 5 feet, 
will contain 4 French Royal feet, 6 inches, 5 lines (4 feet' 9,9940 inches 
English). 

The Roman mile, consisting of a thousand paces, will contain 755 
toises, 4 feet, 8 inches, 8 lines. But to avoid fractions, I shall take it, 
with M. D*Anville, at 756 toises (l6ll yards, or 7 furlongs, 71 yards, 
English). 

As 8 stadia are usually reckoned to the Roman mile, if we take the 
eighth part of 756 toises, the value of that mile, we shall have for the 
stadium 94J toises (D'Anville Mes. Itiner. pk. 70); 

The Greeks had different kinds of stadia; but we here only speak 
of the ordinary stadium, known by the name of the Olympian. 



TABLE VIH. 



Roman Feet reduced "to Erench {and Engluh) Feet, 



Roman 


French Roy. 


English 




Feet. 


Feet. 


Inch. Lines. 


Feet. 


Inch. Dec. 


1 





10 lOA 





11,5988 


2 


1 


9 9^ 


1 


11,1976 


3 


2 


8 7A 


2 


10,7964 


4 . 


3 


7 6A 


3 


10,3952 


5 


4 


6 5 


4 


9 9940 


6 


5 


6 3A 


5 


9.59^^8 


7 


6 


4 2^ 


6 


9J916 


8 


7 


B OA 


7 


8,7904 


9 


8 


1 llA 


8 


8,3892 


10 


9 


10 


9 


7,9880 


11 


9 


n 8A 


10 


7,5868 


12 


10 


10 7A 


11 


7,1856 


13 


11 


9 5tV 


12 


6,7844 


14 


12 


8 4tV 


13 


6,3832 


15 


13 


7 3 


14 


5,9S20 


' 16 


14 


6 l-A 


15 


5,5808 


17 


15 


5 0^ 


16 


5,1796 


18 


16 


3 lOA 


17 


4.77S4 


19 


17 


2 9 A 


18 


4,3772 


20 

• 


18 


1 8 


19 


3,9760 


21 


19 


6A 


20 


3,5748 


22 


19 


11 5A 


21 


3,1736 


23 


20 


10 3-A. 


22 


2,7724 


24 


21 


9 2A 


23 


2,3712 


25 


22 


8 1 


24 


1,9700 


26 


23 


6 11-rV 


25 


1,5688 


27 


24 


5 lOA 


26 


1,1676 


28 


25 


4 8tV 


27 


0,7664 


29 


26 


» 7,% 


28 


0,3652 , 


30 


27 


2 6 


28, 


11,9640 


31 


28 


1 4 ^^ 


29 


11,5628 
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Roman 


French Roj. 


Eqgtish 




* Feet. 


Feet. 


Inch. Lines. 


Feet, 


Inch. Dee. 


32 


29 


a^ 


30 


11^1616 


33 


29 


11 lA 


31 


10^7604 


34 


30 


10 Ol^ 


32 


10,3592 


35 


31 


a II 


33 


9,9580 


3« 


32 


7 9A 


34 


9,5568 


37 


33 


6 8^ 


35 


9,1556 


33 


34 


5 64V 


36 


8,7544 


39 


35 


4 5A 


37 


8,3532 


40 


36 


3 4 


38 


7,9520 


41 


37 


2 a^ 


39 


7,5508 


42 


38 


1 lA 


44> 


7,l49d 


43 


38 


11 llA 


41 


6,7484 


44 


39 


10 lOA 


42 


6,3472 


45 


40 


9 9 


43 


5,9460 


46 


41 


8 7A 


44 


5,5448 


47 


42 


7 6^ 


45 


5,1436 


48 


43 


6 4A 


46 


4,7424 


49 


44 


5 3A 


47 


4,3412 


50 


45 


4 2 


48 


3,9400 


60 


54 


5 


57 


11,9280 


70 


63 


5 10 


67 


7,9160 


80 


72 


6 8 


77 


3,9040 


90 


81 


7 6 


86 


11,8920 


100 


90 


8 4 ' 


96 


7,8800 


200 


181 


4 8 


198 


3,7600 


300 


272 


1 


289 


11,6400 


400 


362 


9 4 


386 


7,5200 


500 


453 


5 8 


483 


3,4000 


GOO 


544 


2 


579 


11,2800 


700 


634 


10 4 


676 


7,1600 


800 


725 


e 8 


773 


3,0400 


900 


816 


3 


869 


10,9200 


1000 


906 


11 4 


966 


6,8 


2000 


1813 


10 8 


1933 


1,6 


3000 


2720 


10 


2899 


8,4 


4000 


3627 


9 .4 


3866 


3,2 


5000 


4534 


8 .8 


4832 


1,0 


6000 


5441 


8 


5799 




7000 


6448 


7 4 


6765 


11,6 


8000 


7255 


6 8 


7732 


6,3 


9000 


8162 


6 


8699 


1,2 


10000 


9069 


5 5 


9665 


8 


15000 


13604 


2 


14498 


6 


20000 


18138 


10 8 


19331 


4 - 



TABLE IX. 



Roman Pace$ reduced to Frmich Toises (and English Yards). 



I ^AVB said abore that die !Romati pace^ containing 5 Roman feet, 
mig^t be equal to about 4 French feet, 6 inches, 9 lines (four feet, 
9*9940 indies English). 



Kqqmui 


Toises. Feet. Inch. lines. 


Yards, 


Feet Inch. Dec. 


1 




4 


6 


5 


1 


1 


9.9940 


2 


1 


3 





10 


3 





7.9880 


3 


2 


1 


7 


3 


4 


2 


5,982 


4 


3 





1 


8 


6 


1 


3.976 


6 


3 


4 


- 8 


1 


8 





1,970 


6 


4 


3 


2 


6 


9 


1 


11,964 


7 


& 


1 


8 


11 


U 





9,958 


8 


6 





8 


4 


12 


2 


7.952 


9 


6 


4 


9 


9 


14 


1 


5,946 


10 


7 


3 


4 


2 


16 





3.^40 


11 


8 


1 


10 


7 


17 


2 


1,934 


n 


9 





5 





19 





11,928 


13 


^ 


4 


11 


5 


20 


2 


9,922 


14 


10 


3 


5 


10 


22 


1 


7,916 


U 


n 


2 


O 


3 


24 





5,910 


16 


12 





6 


8 


25 


2 


3,904 


17 


12 


5 


1 


1 


27 


1 


1,898 


18 


13 


3 


7 


6 


28 


2 


11,892 


19 


14 


2 


1 


11 


30 


1 


9,8h6 


90 


15 





8 


4 


32 





7,880 


21 


15 


5 


2 


9 


33 


2 


5,874 


8« 


16 


3 


9 


2 


35 


1 


3^868 


23 


17 


2 


3 


7 


3? 





1^2 


24 


)8 





10 


O 


38 


1 


11.856 
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RomaD 


Toiset. Feet Inch. 


. linea. 


Yards. Feet Inch. Dec 


Faces. 














25 


18 5 


4 


5 


40 





9^850 


26 


19 3 


10 


10 


41 


2 


7,844 


27 


20 2 


5 


3 


43 


1 


5,838 


28 


21 


11 


8 


45 





3,832 


29 


21 5 


6 


1 


46 


2 


1,826 


30 


22 4 





6 


48 





11,820 


31 


23 2 


6 


11 


49 


2 


9,814 


32 


24 1 


1 


4 


51 


1 


7,808 


33 


24 5 


7 


9 


53 





5,802 


34 


25 4 


2 


2 


54 


2 


3,796 


35 


26 2 


8 


7 


56 


1 


1,790 


36 


27 1 


3 





57 


2 


11,784 


37 


27 6 


9 


5 


59 


1 


9,778 


38 


28 4 


3 


10 


61 





7,772 


39 


29 2 


10 


3 


62 


2 


5,766 


40 


30 1 


4 


8 


64 


1 


3,760 


41 


30 5 


11 


1 


66 





1,754 


42 


31 4 


5 


6 


67 


1 


11,748 


43 


32 2 


11 


11 


69 





9,742 


44 


33 1 


6 


4 


70 


2 


7,736 


45 


34 





9 


72 


1 


5,730 


46 


34 4 


7 


2 


74 





3,724 


47 


35 3 


1 


7 


76 


2 


1,718 


48 


36 1 


8 





77 





11,712 


49 


87 


2 


5 


78 


2 


9,706 ' 


50 


37 4 


8 


10 


80 


1 


7,700 


51 


88 3 


3 


3 


82 





6.694 


52 


39 1 


9 


8 


83 


2 


3,688 


53 


40 


4 


1 


85 


1 


1,682 


54 


40 4 


10 


6 


86 


2 


11,676 


55 


41 3 


4 


11 


88 


1 


9,670 


60 


45 2 


1 





96 


1 


11,640 


70 


52 5 


5 


2 


112 


2 


3,580 


80 


60 2 


9 


4 


128 


2 


7,520 


90 


68 


1 


6 


144 


2 


11,460 


100 


75 3 


5 


8 


161 





3,400 


200 


151 


11 


4 


322 





6,8 


900 


226 4 


5 





483 





10,2 


400 


302 1 


10 


8 


644 


1 


1,6 


500 


377 5 


4 


4 


805 


1 


5,0 


600 


453 2 


10 





966 


1 


8,4 


700 


529 


3 


8 


1127 


1 


11,8 


800 


604 3 


9 


4 


1288 


2 


3/2 


900 


680 1 


3 





1449 


2 


6,6 


1000 


755 4 


8 


8 


1610 


2 


lO 
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Roman 
Paces. 


Toiaes. Feet. 


loch. 


Lines. 


Yards. Feet. 


Inches. 


SOOO 


1511 


3 


5 


4 


3221 


2 


8 


3000 


• 2267 


2 


2 





48d2 


2 


6 


4000 


3023 





10 


8 


6443 


2 


2 


5000 


3778 


5 


7 


4 


8054 


2 


- 2 


10000 


7557 


5 


2 


8 


16109 


1 


4 


20000 


15115 


4 


5 


4 


32218 


2 


8 


30000 


22673 


3 


8 





48328 


1 





40000 


30231 


2 


10 


8 


64437 


2 


4 


50000 


37789 


2 


1 


4 


80547 


.0 


8 


100000 


75578 


4 


2 


8 


161094 


1 


4 


^00000 


151157 


2 


5 


4 


322188 


2 


8 


300000 


226736 





8 





483282 


4 





400000 


302314 


4 


10 


8 


644376 


5 


4 



TABLE X. 



Roman MUei reduced to Breneh Toises (and EnglUh Miles, ^c.) 



Wb have seea by the pieceding Table, that, if we take the Roman 
Pace at 4 feet, 6 inches, 5 lines, the Roman mile will contain 7S5 
toises, 4 feet, 8 inches, 8 lin^ ; but to avoid fractions, we shall take it, 
with M. D'Anville, at 756 toises (l6li yards English). 



Roman 


Toiflp« 


English 






Miles. 


A vises* 


Miles. 


Fur 


Yds. 


1 


756 





7 


71 


8 


1512 


1 


6 


142 


3 


2268 


2 


5 


213 


4 


3024 


3 


5 


64 


5 


3780 


4 


4 


135 


6 


4536 


5 


3 


206 


7 


5292 


6 


3 


67 


8 


6048 


7 


2 


128 


9 


6804 


8 


1 


199 


10 


7560 


9 


1 


50 


11 


8316 


10 





121 


12 


9072 


10 


7 


192 


IS 


9828 


11 


7 


43 


14 


10584 


12 


6 


114 


15 


11340 


13 


5 


185 


16 


12096 


• 14 


5 


36 


ir 


12852 


15 


4 


107 


18 


13608 


16 


3 


178 


19 


14364 


17 


3 


29 


£0 


15120 


18 


2 


100 


81 


/1 6876 


19 


1 


171 


« 


166S2 


20 


1 


22 


23 


17388 


21 





93 


24 


18144 


21 


7 


164 
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Roman 


Toiaes. 


English 




Miles. 


JL WIV^O* 


IVfilen. Fur. 


Yds. 


S5 


18900 


22 7 


15 


96 


19656 


23 6 


86 


27 


20412 


24 5 


157 


28 


21168 


25 5 


8 


29 


21924 


26 4 


79 


30 


22680 


27 3 


150 


31 


23436 


28 3 


8 


32 


251^ 


29 2 


78 


33 


24948 


30 1 


49 


34 


25704 


31 I 





35 


26460 


32 


71 


36 


27216 


32 7 


142 


^7 


27972 


33 6 


203 


38 


28728 


34 6 


64 


3d 


29484 


35 5 


135 


40 


30240 


36 4 


206 


41 


30996 


37 4 


57 


42 


31752 


38 3 


128 


43 


32508 


39 2 


199 


44 


33264 


40 2 


50 


46 


84020 


41 1 


121 


46 


34776 


42 


192 


47 


35532 


43 


43 


48 


3628S 


43 7 


108 


49 


37044 


44 6 


179 


50 


37800 


45 6 


30 


100 


75600 


91 4 


60 


200 


151200 


183 


120 


300 


226800 


274 4 


180 


400 


302400 


366 1 


20 


500 


378000 


457 5 


80 


1000 


756000 


915 2 


160 



TABLE XI. 



Grecian Feet reduced to F^rench {and EngUsh) Feet, 



Wi have iaid that the French foot is divided into 1440 tenths of a line, 
of which the Romaa foot contained 1306. 

The proportion of the Roman foot to the Grecian foot being as S4 
to 25, we shall have for the latter 1360 tenths of a line« and a very 
small fraction, which may be disr^rded. 1360 tenths of a line give 
1 1 inches 4 liliet. 



Grecian 


IV. Rojf 


* 

• 


* 


English \ 


Feet. 


Feet. 


Inrh. 


lioes. 


Feet. 


Inch. Dec. 


1 





11 


4 


1 


0,0786 


9 


1 


10 


8 


2 


0,1572 


3 


2 


10 





3 


0,2358 


4 


3 


9 


4 


4 


0,3144 


5 


4 


8 


8 


5 


0,3930 


6 


5 


8 





6 


0,4716 


7 


6 


7 


4 


7 


0,5502 


6 


7 


6 


8 


8 


0,6288 


9 


8 


6 





9 


0,7074 


10 


9 


5 


4 


10 


0,7860 


11 


10 


4 


8 


11 


0,8646 


12 


11 


4 





12 


0,9432 


13 


12 


3 


4 


13 


1,0218 


14 


13 


2 


8 


14 


1,1004 


15 


14 


2 





15 


1,1790 


16 


15 


1 


4 


16 


1,2576 


17 


16 





8 


17 


1,3362 


18 


17 








18 


1,4148 


19 


17 


11 


4 


19 


1,4934 


20 


18 


10 


8 


20 


1,5720 


21 


19 


10 





21 


1,6506 


22 


20 


9 


4 


22 


1,7292 


23 


21 


8 


8 


23 


1,8078 


24 


22 


8 





24. 


1>8864 1 
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Grecian 


Fr. Roy. 




English 


Feet. 


Feet. 


Inch. 


Lines 


Feet Inch. Dec. 


25 


23 


7 


4 


25 1,9650 


26 


24 


6 


8 


26 2,0436 


27 


25 


6 





27 2,1222 


28 


26* 


5 


4 


28 2,2008 


29 


27 


4 


8 


29 2,2794 


30 


28 


4 





30 2,3580 


31 


29 


3 


4 


31 2,4366 


32 


30 


2 


8 


32 2,5152 


33 


31 


2 





33 2,5938 


34 


32 


1 


4 


34 2,6724 


35 


33 


O 


8 


35 2,7510 


36 


34 


D 





36 2,8296 


37 


34 


11 


4 


37 2,9082 


38 


35 


10 


8 


38 2,9868 


39 


36 


10 





39 3,0654 


40 


37 


9 


4 


40 3,1440 


41 


38 


8 


8 


41 3,2226 


42 


39 


8 





42 3,3012 


43 


40 


7 


4 


43 3,3798 


44 


41 


6 


8 


44 3,4584 


45 


42 


6 





45 3,5370 


46 


43 


5 


4 


46 3,6156 


47 


44 


4 


8 


47 3,6942 


48 


45 


4 





48 3,7728 


49 


46 


3 


4 


49 3,8514 


50 


47 


2 


8 


50 3,9300 


loo 


94 


5 


4 


100 7,86 


200 


188 


10 


8 


2ol 3,72 


300 


283 


4 





301 11,58 


400 


377 


9 


4 


402 7,44 


500 


472 


2 


8 


503 3,3 


600 


566 


8 





603 11,16 



Aocording to this table, 600 Grecian feet give only Q4 toisefi, 8 feet, 
8 inches, instead of 94 toises 3 feet, at which we have estimated the 
stadium. This slight difference arises from our having, with M. D'An- 
ville, to avoid fractions, taken the Roman mile at somewhat more, and 
the stadium at somewhat less, than its true value. 
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TABLE XII. 

Stadia reduced to F)rench Toisei, Roman Mila^ and English 

Measure*, 









tinglish 




Stadk. 


Fr.Tdaes. ] 


Rom. Miles. 


MUes. Fur. Yds. Dec. 




1 


94i 


i 


201,4278 




S 


189 


\ 


1 18^>8556 




3 


283^ 


i 


2 164,^834 




4 


378 


i- 


3 145,7112 




5 


4724 


 


4 127,1390 




6 


567 


i 


5 108,5668 




7 


6614 


i 


6 89,9946 




8 


756 


1 


7 71,4224 




9 


8504 


li 


1 52,8502 




10 


945 


H 


1 1 34,2780 




11 


10394 


H 


1 2 15,7058 




12 


1134 


H 


1 2 217,1336 




18 


1228J 


H 


1 3 198,5614 




14 


1823 


H 


1 4 179,9892 




15 


Ul7i 


H 


1 5 161,4170 




16 


1512 


2 16 142,8448 




ir 


1606^ 


2i 17 1«4,2726 




18 


1701 


U 


2 105,7004 




19 


1796^ 


2* 


2 1 87,1282 




SO 


1890 


2i. 


2 2 68,5560 




21 


I984i 


24 


2 3 49,9838 


1 


32 


2079 


2f 


2 4 31,4116 


1 
1 


23 


21734 


2* 


2 5 12,8394 




U 


2268 


3 


2 5 214,^672 




25 


2362^ 


a^ 


2 6 195,6960 




«6 


2457 


3* 


2 r 177,1228 


- 


«r 


25514 


3i 


8 1^8,5506 




28 


2646 


34^ 


3 1 139,97M 




29 


27404 


3i 


3 2 121,4062 




30 


2835 


84 


3 3 102,8340 




85 


33071 


4i 


4 9,9730 




40 


3780 


5 


4 4 137,1120 


1 


45 


42524 


5i 


5 1 44,2510 




50 


4725 


6i 


5 5 171,890 

1 . r • 









STADIA. 


Stadia. 


Fr. Toiw». 


Rom. Miles. 


Enelifh 
Milei. Fur. Yds. Dec. 


55 


51974 


ei 


6 2 78,529 


60 


5670 


7^ 


6 6 205,668 


65 


61424 


8i 


7 3 112,807 


ro 


661& 


H 


8 19,946 


75 


7087| 


H 


8 4 147,085 


80 


7560 


10 


9 1 54,224 


85 


8Q82§ 


lOi 


9 5 181,363 


90 


8505 


iH 


10 2 88,502 


95 


8977 


Hi 


10 6 215,641 


loo 


9450 


i^f 


11 3 122,780 


200 


189dO 


25 


22 7 «5,g60 


300 


28350 


37i 


34 2 148,34 


466 


d78dO 


50 


45 6 51,12 


5Q0 


47250 


6^ 


57 1 173,90 


6d0 


567CI0 


75 


68 5 76,68 


rod 


661dO 


874- 


80 19&,46 


8(30 


756CI0 ; 


100 


91 4 1(J2,24 


90d 


85090 


11^ 


103 6,02 


lodo 


d4500 


125 


114 3 127,80 


2000 


189000 


250 


^28 7 S$,6 


3006 


283500 


375 


343 2 163,4 


4000 


3780dO 


500 


457 6 71,2 


5000 


472500 


625 


672 1 igao 


6000 


5e70Cto 


750 


6S6 5 10i^8 


rood 


66l50to 


875 


801 ' 1 14,6 


8000 


756O0O 


JOOO 


915 4 142!,4 


9000 


850500 


1125 


1630 5o:,2 


lOOOd . 


, 9450OO 


1250 


1144 3 &S 


11000 


I0$95d0 ' 


1375 


1258 6 185 


19000 


IIS40OO 


1500 


1373 2 92 


13000 


1228500 


1625 


1487 5 219 


14000 


1323000 


1750 


1602 1 126 


15000 


14175dO ' 


il875 


1716 5 33 


16000 


I5120d0 


2000 


1831 160 


17000 


1^500 


2125 


1945 4 67 


18000 


17OIOOO 


' 2250 , 


2059 7 194 


19000 


1795500 ' 


2375 • 


4174 3 101 


80000 


18]900dO ] 


9500 


4288 7 8 



323 



[The sitiaA tlififebnc^ in die val«e df th^ Roiftan miles, in the high 
numbers, dbservabtebetivreeiei this liable tfAtlTal^eyil. driiMs.from the 
neglect of the fraction in the latter, whkifi it seemed motie necessary to 
retain here, both fof acclirafy^ and to prevent a still greater disagree- 
ment.— T. 



TABLE XIII. 



Stadia estimated in French Leagues of 9600 Toises each. 



Stadia. 


Leagu 


es. Toues. 


1 


_ 


944 


t 


— . 


189 


3 


— 


28S| 


4 


— 


378 


5 


— 


472i 


6 


m^ 


567 


7 


— 


661| 


8 


— 


756 


9 


— 


86(^ 


10 


— ' 


945 


11 


— 


10394 


12 


— 


1134 


13 


— 


1228} 


14 


— 


1323 


15 


— 


1417i 


16 


— 


15112 


17 




1606} 


18 


-i— 


1701 


19 


— 


1795} 


80 


... 


1890 


21 


.*• 


1984} 


22 


-^ 


2079 


23 


mm^mm 


2173} 


24 


«-. 


2268 


26 





2362} 


26 




2457 


27 




61} 


2S 




146 


29 




240} 


SO 


1 


335 


35 




807} 


40 




1280 


45. 




1752} 


50 


X 


2225 



Stadia. 


Leagues. Toises 


55 


2 


197i 


60 


2 


670 


65 


5 


11424. 


70 


2 


1615 


75 


2 


2087^^ 


80 


3 


60 


85 


3 


6532^- 


90 


3 


1005 


95 


3 


1477i 


loo 


3 


1950 


110 


4 


395 


120 


4 


1340 


130 


4 


2285 


140 


5 


730 


150 


5 


1675 


160 


6 


120 


170 


6 


1065 


180 


6 


2010 


190 


7 


455 


200 


7 


1400 


210 


7 


2345 


220 


8 


790 


230 


8 


1735 


240 


9 


180 


250 


9 


1125 


260 


9 


2070 


270 


10 


615 


280 


10 


1460 


290 


10 


2405 


300 


11 


850 


400 


15 


300 


500 


18 


2250 


600 


22 


1700 


700 


26 


1160 
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m 


Stadia. 


Leai^oes. Teues. 


Stadia. 


Leagues. 


Toises. 




800 


30 


600 


50000 


1890 


— . 




900 


34 


50 


60000 


2268 


— 




1000 


37 


2000 


70000 


2646 


— 




1500 


5tf 


1750 


80000 


3024 


•^— 




fooo 


75 


1500 


90000 


3402 


_ 


' 


«500 


94 


1250 


100000 


3780 


•»— 




dooo 


113 


1000 


110000 


4158 


— 




4000 


151 


500 


120000 


4536 


— 




5000 


189 


• 


130000 


4914 


— 




eooo 


2^ 


2000 


140000 


5292 


— 




7000 


264 


1500 


150000 


5670 


— ' 




8000 


302 


1000 


160000 


6048 


— 




9000 


340 


500 


. 170000 


6426 


— 


1 


loooo 


378 




180000 


6804 


— , 


» 


iieoo 


415 


2000 


190000 


7182 


— , 


► 


ISOOO 


453 


1500 


200000 


7560 


— 


, 


13000 


491 


1000 


210000 


7938 


•!— 




14000 


520 


500 


220000 


8316 







15000 


567 




230000 


8694 





' 


16000 


604 


2000 


240000 


9072 






17000 


642 


1500 


250000 


9450 


-^ 


 


18000 


680 


1000 


260000 


9828 







19000 


ri8 


500 


270000 


10206 


— 




, 90000 


756 




280000 


10584 


—  


w 


25000 


945 




290000 


10962 


-^ 


• 


30000 


1134 




3000Q0 


11340 


^— 




40000 


1512 




400000 


15190 


-P 





TABLE XIV. 

Mhenitm Monef ttfktced to French (and EngUih)* 



T» 



I DQ not m^m t§ speak fC t)ie gold or CQj^pet^ hot only ^f the silver, 
money of AthfiWi the v^m iijf the fori^fr pnay gosily be-^ftjlwied from 
that ^f the lattep. 

The talent was equal Do fiOOO draehmas. 

The mina to 100 4r. 

The tetradrachm to ... ^ ... . 4 dr. 
And the drachma was divided into Bfet oboll. 
Thevajue of the drachma cannot be precisely ascertained j thcut- 
most we can do is, to appro§ch it ; and tQ this end it wijl be i^ecessary 
to ki|ow its w€>igbt and §|>6i»eti5. 

I have choaen . to wofk <|i| the t)etra4wchm8^ l^cause th^y are more 
com*ioB than ^ draqh^M^, ihgir other p^JtipU^, or their subdivisions, 
^me literary persons, oa whose aocHjrapy I ean rely, were so oblig- 
ing ^s to lend me their assistance in weighing a great number of these 
coin§. i afterwards applied to M. Tillet, of the Academy of Sciences, 
Roy^l Assay-master. • I shall say nothing of his intelligeace, his love 
of thiB public §094* or his zeal for the advancement of learning 5 but it 
is my duty to return him my thanks for having, at my request, made an 
assay of some tetradrachms I had received from Athens, ascertained 
their fineness, and compared their value with that of our money. 

It will be proper to distinguish two kinds of tetradrachms : the more 
ancient, which were struck till about the time of Pericles, and perhaps 
to the end of the Peloponnesian war ; and those which are posterior to 
that aera. Both bear on one side the head of Minerva, and on the re*- 
verse an owl. On the latter coins the owl stands on a vase 5 and they 
also bear monograms, or names ; and sometimes, though rarely, both. 

1. The more ancient tetradrachms. These are of a ruder workmanship, 
less in diameter, and thicker than the others. The reverses exhibit 
traces more or less evident of the square form of the dies in the earlier 
a^res.— See Mem. de I'Acad. des Bell. Letter, tom. xxiv. p. 30. 

Eisenschmid (De Ponder, et Mens, sect 1. cap. 3.) has published 
one which, as he assures us, weighed 333 grains (273 J grains Eng. Troy 
weight), which will give for the drachma 83i gr. (68i gr. Eng.) We 
have Aveighed fourteen similar coins, the greater part of which are in the 

* Commissaire da Koi pour les Essais et AfBnages des Monnoies. 
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caljaiet of th,e kiog U Fiance j and those in tbe best preservation have 
only given 324i grains. A like number are found in the Collection of 
Goifltfi of Cities and States of the late Dr. Hunter (p. 48 et 49), the 
hf^viest of which vreighs gfifij grains, which corresponds to 323i 
French. 

Thu» we have, on the one hand, a coin which, according to Eisen- 
achmid, weighed 333 grains -, on the oth^, twenly-eight coins, of which 
those in the best preserv^ion weigh onljr 324. If this author did not 
CQBiniit a oxistake, if other tetrac^rachms should be discovered of the 
Sjone age and the same weight, we must allow that, on some occa- 
sions, they increased them to 332 or 336 grains 5 but we shall add that, 
in geperal, they weighed only about 324 5 and as, in the space of J200 
yi^fn, they must have lost something of their weight, we may estimate 
ikwi at 328 grains, which will give it 82 grains for the drachma. 

It was necessary to ascertain their fineness. M. Tillet made an 
assay of one which weighed 324 grains, and found that it was 1 1 deniers 
20 grains fine* i and that the almost pure silver of which it consisted 
was intrinsically worth, according to the tarif price, 62 livres, 14 sols, 3 
dealers the marc. 

" This tetradrachm,'* says }d- Tillet, " was therefore intrinsically 
worth 3 livres, 14 sols (3s. id.) ; whereas 324 grains of silver, of the 
value of the French crowns, are only worth 3 livres, 8 sols (2s. lOd.). 

'' But the value of the silver in both cases, considered as money, and 
charged with the expences of fabrication, and the. right of seignors^^ 
receives some augmentation above that of unwrought metal 3 and hence 
it is that a marc of silver^ consisting of eight crowns of 6 livres and three 
pieces of 12 sous, is, by the authority of the sovereign, rendered, in com- 
mercial circulation, worth 49 livres, 40 sols, that is to say, 1 livre 7 sols 
more than another uncoined marc of the same silver with the crowns.'« 
We must pay attention to this augmentation, if we wish to know the 
true value of such a tetradrachm in our present money. 

It follows from the experiments and observations of M. Tillet>^ 
that a marc of tetradachms, each of the weight of 324 grains {966 gr« 
Eng.), and 11 deniers SO grains fine, would now be worth in commerce 
54 livres, 3 sols, 9 deniers (2l. 5s. if.) ; each tetradrachm 3 livres 16 sol» 
(3s. 2d.) J each drachma I9 sols (94.) ; and the talent 6700 livres, (237I. 
108.) 

If the tetradrachm weigh 328 grains (269i g^* Flng.), and the drachma 
82, the latter will be worth 19 sols and about .3 deniers, and the talent 
5776 livres (2401. 128. 6d.) nearly. 

If we take the tetradrachm at 332 grains (2724 gr. Eng.), the drachma 

* The finenett of lilTer is estimated ia France by dealers and grains ; each 
denier cantaios 24 grains, and pure silver is said to be 12 deniers fine. In the 
above netal therefore tbe aUoy was 1«72 part, or 3 dwt. 8 gr, in a pound of 
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weighma 83 grains, will be worth 19 sols and about 6 deniers (9i4')» 
and the talent nearly 5850 livres (£431. 15s.) 

Estimating the weight of the tetradrachm at 336 grains (tTtr gr. 
Eng.), and that of the drachma at 84, the value of the latter will be Ip 
sols g deniers, and the talent about 5925 livres (S461. 178. 6dJ 

Lastly, if we allow 340 grains (279 gr- Eng.) for the weight of the 
tetradrachm, and 85 for that of the drachma, the latter will be worth 
about 1 livre (lOd.) and that of the talent about 6OOO livres (2501.) 

It is unnecessary to remark that, if the tetradrachm be estimated at a 
less weight, the value of the drachma and the talent will diminish in 
proportion. 

2. Ztes ancierU tetradrachns. These were current during four or five 
centuries, and are much more numerous than the preceding ones, from 
which they differ in the shape, workmanship, monograms, names Of 
magistrates, and other peculiarities which their reverses present ; and 
especially by the rich ornaments with which the head of Minerva is deco- 
rated. There is even reason to conjecture that the engravers designed 
this head from the celebrated statue in the citadel of Athens. Pausanius 
(lib. 1. cap. 24. p. 57.) observes that, among other ornaments, Phidias 
had represented a griffin on each side of the helmet of the goddess-; and 
this symbol is, in fact, seen on the tetradrachms which are posterior to 
the time of that artist, but never on those which are more ancient 

We have weighed above a hundred and sixty of these tetradrachms. 
The cabinet of the king of France contains more than a hundred and 
twenty. The heaviest weigh 320 grains (263 gr. Eng.), but the number 
of these is very small 5 the greater part ouly weigh 315, 314, 313, 312^ 
310, 306, &c, or a little more or less, according to the different d^ree» 
pf their preservation. There are some of a much inferior weight, be» 
cause they are of baser metal. 

From among more than ninety tetradrachms, described, with their 
weight, in the Collection of the Coins of Cities and States of the late 
Dr. Hunter, published with great care in England, seven or eight weigh 
more than 320 French grains; one among others, which bears the name 
of Mentor and Moschion, weighs 271^ grains English, or about 331 
French ; and this i^ the more remarkable, because^ of five other coins 
from the same cabinet, with the same names, the heaviest does not weigh 
more than 318 French grains, and the lightest only 312, which is the 
same weight as that of a similar coin in the cabinet of the king of France. 
I expressed my surprise at this to Mr. Combe, the editor of that excel- 
lent collection, who was so obliging as to examine anew the weight of 
the tetradrachm in question, and found that it had been accurately given. 
This coin, however, proves that there was an augmentation in the 
weight of the money, which had no consequences. . 
. Though the greater part of the tetradrachms that are come down to 
us have been diminished by the wear^ and other accidents, we cannot 
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bat perceiTe, from a general inspection, that the weight of the silver coin 
suffered a diminution. Was this successive ? At what limit did it stop ? 
These queries are difficult to resolve ; since, in coins of the same age, we 
MMnetimes find a remarkable uniformity in the weight, and sometimes 
a difference no less extraordinary. Of three tetradrachms whieh bear 
the names of Phanocles and ApoUonius (Collection of Hunter,. p. 54.), 
one weighs S53 grains, the other 235^^ and the third 953} English 
Troy weight, or about 3084-, 3084, 309 grains French ; while nine 
others, with the names of Nestor and Mnaseas, diminish gradually from 
about 320 to about 310 French grains, (ibid, p. 5^}. 

Besides the accidents which have diminished the weight of all an- 
cient coins, it appears that the Greek moneyers, being obliged to coin 
so many drachmas to the mina, or the talent, as ours are to strike such 
a number of tweve sol pieces to the marc, were less attentive, than we 
are at present, to render the weight of each piece of money equal. 

In this research we are stopped short by another difficulty. The 
Athenian tetradrachms have no date ; and I know only one the fabrica- 
tion of which can be referred to any determinate time. It was struck 
by command of the tyrant Aristion, who, in the year 88 before Christ, 
having seized on Atheris, was besieged in that city by Sylla. It bears on 
one side the head of Minerva, and on the other a star within a crescent, 
'as on the coins of Mithridates. Around this is the name of that prince, 
that of Athens, and that of Aristion. It is in the collection of Dr. 
Hunter. Mr. Combe, to whom I applied to obtain the weight of this 
coin, was so obliging as to ascertain it at my request, and to inform me 
that it weighs 254 grains English, which are equivalent to 30944 grains 
French. Two other tetradrachms, from the same cabinet, on which the 
name of the same Aristion is found, together with two other names, 
weigh from 313 to 314 French grains. 

Amid so many varieties, allof which I cannot here enumerate, I 
have judged it most adviseable to choose a mean. We have already seen 
that before and in the time of Perides, the weight of the drachma was 
8 1> 82, and even 83 French grains. I imagine that in the following 
century, in which age I suppose Anarcharsis to have travelled, it had 
fallen to 79 grains, which gives 316 grains for the tetradrachm. I take 
this for the standard, because it b nearest the weight of the greater part 
of tetradrachms which are in the best preservation. 

It appears that when the weight of the tetradrachms was diminished^ 
they were also adulterated ; but in confirmation of this supposition many 
trials cannot be made. M.Tillet has made an assay of two tetradrachms ; 
one of which weighed 311 gaains and about two-thirds, and the other 
310^ The former was found to be 11 deniers 12 grains fine, and con- 
sequently had only f^ part alloy -y and the other was 1 1 deniers 9 grains 
fine. 

Taking the weight of thie tetradrachm at 3l6 grainy and suppoong 
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it 1 1 denien 13 grams fine, M. Tillct estimates the vdue of theHfarJima 
to have been equii^Ient to 18 sols (9d.) and a quarter of a dentev of our 
money* We shall disregard this fraction of the denier, and say, that 
taking these to have been, as they probably were, the true weight and 
ififiness, the value of the talent was 5400 livies (2S5L) It is from this 
vaJaation that I h^e drawn up the following table. If, supposing the 
telimdrachm of theBame fineness, we allow it to wdigh only 312 grains ; 
thA draishma, which >wUl thftn weigh only 79 grains* viU be worth only 
n «ols 9 imier^ (8i{40 and the tal^t 53$^ Uvres (29 U. 178. 6dO- 
Thus diminishing or aogipeiiting the weight of dae d»«toa by a ^eub 
diflBiaiehes or augments the value of that ducb^aby 3 denlers (half a 
tMsthiag) ; 9nd that of the talent by 7& livzcf (dL Sa. 6d^), auppoaingthe 
silver always of the same ftneneas* 

To estimate the eomparative value of the' Aiheoian and our mon«ir to 
greater eaucti^ess, it would be necessary to oompai^die respective value 
ef Qpmmodities. But I have found so many varie^ons in the prioes of 
those of Athens, and so little asaistaace in aneient authors, that I h«v« 
abandoned this design. Besides, the Table whieh I here give, only re- 
quieid a general approximation to the true value. 

In it, as I have already said* I suppose the drachma to weigh 79 |p^l^ 
and to be u denioc^ 12 gmins 6ne. Tbe Teble ia only relative to the 
seeond kind oftetradreehijas. 
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DiBchmas. 
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TABLE XV. 

Grecian Weights reduced to French and English, 



The Attic talent wejghdd (k) minft, or 6000 tdtachmas. Wi take 
the weight of the <ttachma at 79 French grains. With m the gros con- 
tains 72 grains, the ounce d gros or 576 grains, the marc 8 ounces or 
4608 grains, and the pound i marcs or g$16 grains. 
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ALPHABimC TABIS 



ov 



COMPARATIVE 



ADAPTED TO THE 

TRAVELS OF ANACHARSIS. 



Abdbra, a Greek town of Thrace, on £he coitt of the JEg^an Sea 
—now Rums on Gape Baloustra. 

Abia, a town of Messenia. 

Abydo6, a Greek town in Asb, on the Hellespont-^Htiow Nagam, a vil- 
lage and ruins. 

Academy, a garden and gymnasium, without the walls of A&ens. 

Acamania, a country of Greece — now La Camia, a province. 

Acanthus, a town of Chalcidice — now SRemot, a town. 

Achaia, a country of Gi«ece, in the Peloponnesus — ^the northern p^fft 
of die Morea. 

Achamae, a borough of Attica— Afimt(fi, a village. 

Achelous, a river of Acarnania—- now iheA^fro'Potanio, or White JKver, 

Acheron, a river of £piru»— a river which flows out of the lake Joan^ 



Adianum, a Greek town in Sicily— ilciemo, a small tow^. 
Adriatic Sea. See Sea. 
JEgaleus, a mountain of Messenia. 
^gean Sea. See Sea. 

JEgttta, a, Greek town in Sicily — Calatqfim, a place in mini. 
J£gina, an island in the Saronic Sea— £ttgia Isle, 
JSkfgboi, a town of Achaia— TZkitfu. 

iEg^um, the principal town of Achaia— f^ft/sa, a small town. 
J^j^Potamos, a river of the Tbracian Chersonesus— the river /ndjgtr- 
lAman. 

VOL, VI. Z 
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^nianes, a people of Thessaly. 

Mnoif a Greek town of Thrace^ on the coast of the ^ean Sea— £no, 

town. 
JEjcM%9 or .£olia, a country of Asia Minor^ opposite the island of Lesbos, 

which also made a part of it — the coasts of the lioa o£Karasi, 
iSolians of Greece. Under this name were comprehended all the na- 
tions of Greece, which derived their origin ftom iEohis, son of Hellen ; 
us the Thessalians, Locrians, &:c. and their colonies, 
^tna, a mountain in Sicily — ^Mount Etna, or Gibel, 
^tolia, a country of Greece— the country to the north ofLepanto, 
Afticai, (See Libya. 
Aganippe, a fountain in Boeotia. 
Agrigentum, a Greek city in Sicily— -Cfirg^t, a town. 
Ajax (Tomb oO, in Troas, on the shore of the Hellespont — /« Tepi, 

a barrow or hill. 
Alesiaeum, a town of Elis. 
Aiephira, a town of Arcadia. 
Alpenus, a town of the Locrians, near Thermopylae. 
Alpheus, a river of Peloponnesus — Raphia, river. 
Altir, a sacred grove near Olympia. 

iVoiaTpna, a ws^rlike nation of Asia* cQqipo^ied of women which dwelt 
~ on the banks of the Thermodon, on Uie southern side of tbfk Pontus 

Euxinus — It no longer existed in the time of Anacharsis. 
Ambracita, a town of ]p!pirus^-«X*^r^, |i town. 

Ambracia, (Gulf of)> between Epirus and Acamania«*^Gulf of X*^rto. 
Ambryssvv^ a towi^ ^Phocis— i>£fA>flif« a village and ruins. 
Ammon, a pLa^^ MH Lil)ja^-i-^n/-J2i<;4» an inhabited di^tirict^ suffQundod 

by sands. 
AiiUQi^oa, (lslan<)>, one of the Cyclade&—^»tor|pp, isle. 
Amphipolis, a Greek town of Macedonia — Emboli, a si^q^U to«rn. 
Amphissa, the capital of th^ Ozolian Lo^iiaps-— jS'^ikfoiif^ ^ tQwn. 
AmycU^, a town of lja^,cQni9r^Sl€Uf^^C^qii» a village* 
.A^ctorium, a town of ^parnania-— --^f^^j a place in ruins. 
Anaphe (Island), one of the Cyclades— ^an/!b, isle. 
Andros (Island)^ pn? of the CycladfS — 4ndra, isle. 
Anthedon, a town of Boeotia. 
Anthela, a town of Thessaly, near Thermopylae. 
Anthemus, a town of maritime Thrace, or Macedonia. 
Anticyra, a towp of Phocis, on th^ Gulf of Cmsa-r'Jsproi'Sjpiii^, a Til- 
lage and ruins. 
Antissa, a town of the island of Leshos^-r-Porfo-Sigri, a yi}]^ and castle* 
Aornus, ^r ^vern^s, a placf; in Epiros-T— ^/ delf' Qtsq, 
_Aph«t«j( ^ plftce ajid prprnpntory in Thessaly-^ C{j^o-Pajw<w«. 
Aphidna, a borough of Attica. 
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Apollonia, a Greek town of Sicily. 

Arabia^ a great oountiy of Asia — Arabia. 

Araxus, a pomontory of Achaia — Cap, Papa, 

Arcadia, a country of Greece, in Peloponnesus — The interior of the 
Morea. 

Arethon, a river of Epirus — The river VArta. 

Arethusa, a fountain in the city of Syracuse, in Sicily. 

— — — , a fountain in the city of Chalcis, in Euboea. 

Aigolis, a country of Greece, in Peloponnesus — The eastern part of the 
Morea. 

Aigos, the capttd of Aigolis — Argos, a town. 

Arisba, a town of the island of Lesbos — ^Long since destroyed : no re- 
mains at present exist 

Armenia, a great country of Asia, subject to the king of Persia— :^frmf»ia, 
and a part of Mesopotamia y at present called Al-Gezira. 

Ame, a town of Thessaly. 

Artemisium, a temple of Diana, in the island Cuboea, on the coast. 

Arvisia, a district of the island of Chios— The territory o£St. Selena. 

Ascra, a small town of Boeotia. 

Asia, one of the three great divisions of the ancient world — Asia, 

Asia Minor, or rather Lower Asia, a large part of Asia, which was the 
nearest to Europe, and in which the Greeks had their principal set- 
tlements. It contained several provinces, and was entirely subject 
to the king of Persia — Asia-Minor, or AnadoH. 

Asinarus, a river of Sicily — ^The river Nota. 

Asopus, a town of Laconia — AsopOy or Castel Rampard, a small town 
and castle. 

Asopus, a river of Boeotia — Asopo, river. 

Asopus, a river of Thessaly, in Trachinia. 

Assyria, a great country of Asia, of which Babylon was the capital, and 
which was subject to the king of Persia — Curdistan, part of Mesopota- 
mia, or Al'gezria, and Irak Arabi, provinces of Turkey. 

Astacus, a maritime city of Bithynis^>— Long since destroyed : no remains 
at present existing. 

Astypftlwa, (Island), one of the Sporades — Sianptdia, isle. 

Atamea, a town of Mysia — Aiasma Ketd, a ,town. 

Athamania, a district of £pini»— .4no-FZaAta, a country. 

Athens, the capital of Attica, and one of the most powerfyl cities of 
Greece— ud/A^Mf, city and nuns. 

Athc» (Mount), iu Chalcidioe, on the coast ef the ^gean Sea^^Alhosg 
or MorUe Santo, 

Atlantic Sea. See Sea. 

Atbxitica^ aaims^inary ulaad in thesta of ftbat nam€> which afpears 
to have besn a iiettOA of Soloa or Plaia^ and never to have really ex- 
isted. 
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Attica, a country of Greece— The territory of the city of Aihenes. 
AuUs, a town and port of Bosoiia-^Micro-Fathi, or the litile-port, 
Avemiis. See Aomus. 

B 

Babylon^ the capital of Assyria, and one of the residences of the kings 

of Persia — ^Rutns near Hella. 
Bactriana, a great country of Asia, subject to the king of Persia*— T^ 

country o(Balk, part o£ IndependerU Tartary, 
Belmina, a strong town of Laconia. 

Boeoda, a country of Greece— -The territories oflavadia and Tkiva. 
Biblinus, a river in the island of Naxos. 
Biblis, a fountain near Miletus— 'A fountain near the village of lechil^ 

Keui. 
Bisanthe, a town of Thrace, on the Propontis — RoAitta, a town. 
Bithynia, a country of Asia Miuor, on the coast of the Propontis and 

Pontus Euxinua — ^The liva of Kodgear4ilu 
fioristhenes, a great river of Scythia— The Dne^fer. 
Bosphorus (Cimmerian), a strait which joins the Pains Masotis to the 

Poutus Euxinus — Strait qf Cqffa, 
Bosphorus (of Thrace), the strait which joins the Pontus Euxinus to the 

Propontis — 7%e Canal or Strait qf Constantinople 
Brauron, a borough of Attica — Fraona, a village. 
Brutii, a people of Italy — ^They inhabited the Two CahMas, profinces 

of the kingdom of Naples. 
Brysea, a town of Laoonia, 
Bulls, a town of Phocts— i?2iinf. 
Bura, a town of Achaia — Peruitza, a town^ 
Buthroton, a town of Epirus— -^tt/rtfi^, a small town. 
Byblos, a town of Phoenicia— Oe^V, a small town. 
Byzantium, a Greek town in Tharce, on the Proppntis— Part of the city 

of Constantinople, 

C 

Cadir (Strait oO. See Pillars of Hercules. 

Cayster, a river of Ionia — Kontchouk-Mindef, or the Little Mmmdef, 

Calydon, a town of ^tdia. 

Calypso (Isle of), on the coast of Italy, near Croton— A Rock near Cape 

Colonna. 
Camarina, a Greek city of Sicily — Camarana, a village and ruins. 
Camirus, a small town of the island of Rhodes— 'CzmfVa, a village. 
Caphyae, a town of Arcadia. 
Cappadocia, a country of Asia Minor — Carantania. 
CareSsus, or Coresus, a town and port of the Isle of Ceos— Port Calna, 
£aria, a country of Asia Mimr-^MenteckriUi, or the liva ofMeniech, and 

part of that of Aidin, 
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Carthage,_a great city on the coast of Libya, or Africa— /{uuu near the 

city of 7\tms, 
Carystus, a town of the island of Euboea— Camto, or Castel Rosso, a 

town and castle. 
Caspian Sea. See Sea. 
Cassiterides, island in the Atlantic Ocean—- The Scilly Isles; or perhaps, 

the British Islands. 
Castalia» a fountain near the town of Delphi, 
Catana^ a Greek town of Sicily — Caiama, 
Caiinus, a maritime town of Caria — Kaiguez or Quingi, a town. 
Celts^ a gl-eat people of Europcj^ inhabiting Gaul or Celtica — The FrencfL 
*Cenchraea, the port of Corinth, or the Saronic Sea — Kikrioi, a village 

and port. 
Centaurs, an ancient people of Thessaly — ^They no longer existed in the 

time of Anacharsis. * 

Caos, (Isle of) one of the Cychde^^Zea, isle, 
Cephallenia, an island in the Ionian Sea — C^fiUwtia^ 
Cephisus, a river of Phocis. 

Cephisus, a river which flows near Athens— ^The river Gefissia, 
Cephisus, another river near Eleusis. 
Cemmicus without the Walls, a village of Attica, near Athens-^jS'^/to, 

a village. 
Clueronea, a town of fioeotia — Ceqirena, a town. 
Chalcedon, a Greek town of fiithynia on the Propontis — Kadi^Keui, a 

town. 
Chalcidice, a district of maritime Thrace, or rather of Macedonia, on 

the JEgean Sea — The country near Mount Athos. 
Chalcis, the principal city of the island of Enboea — Egr^, or as com-« 

monly called Negropont, 
Chaldseans, a people of Asia, in the environs of Babylon — ^They in- 

lutbited Irac Andn, a province of Asiatic Turkey. 
Chaonins (Chaones), a people of Epirus— They inhabited a part of 

AUftmia, on the coast 
Chen, a place in Laoonia. 

Chersonesus (Thracian), a peninsula between the Propontis and the 

iEgean Sea— 'Peninsula of Gall^foH. 
Chersonesus (Taurica), a peninsula between the Palus Maeotis and th 

Pontus Euxinus— The Crimea, 
Chios, an island of the JEgean Sea, making part of Ionia— C^^ isle. 
Chiysopolis, a small town of Asia, on the Bosphorus of Thrace>— 

Scutari, a village. 
Chrysorrhoas, a river near Troezen — The river Dasmtla. 
Cilicia, a country of Asia Minor— The country of ItchHl and Anadohti. 
Cirphis, a mountain of Phocis— Mount Stioa, 
Cirrha, a maritime town of Phocis— Port of Salone. 
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Ctssians, a people of Susiaiui in Asia — They inhabited the territory of 

AhwaZi in Kkusistan, a province of Persia. 
Cithaeron, a mountain between Attica and Bceotia — Mount EkUea, 
Clazoihenae, a ciiy of Ionia> in Asia Minor — IsU St John, and ruins in 

the gulf of Smyrna. 
Clitor, a town of Arcadia— GarcKc^, a town. 
Cnidus, « city of Doris, in Asia Minor-^Port Genevaist and ruins. 
Cnossus, one of the two principal cities of the island of Crete— J^mM&VA, 

convent and ruins. 
Cocytus, a river of Epirus— a river which flows out of the lake Jbaitntna. 
Colchb, or Colchos» a large country of Asia* on the shore of the Pon* 

tus Euxinus — Mingrdia, Guriel, and Imeritia, 
Colonos, a borough of Attica— Church of 5/. Euphemia. 
Colonides, a small town of Messenia. 
Colophon, a city of Ionia, in Asia Minor — ^No vestige of it now 

remains. 
Copais, (Lake), in Boeotia — Lake of Lioadkt. 
Corsyra, more anciently the island of the Phoeacians, in the Ionian sea 

-^(Jo^fu, isle. 
Corinth, the capital of Corinthia, in Peloponnesus 
Corinth, a town at present almost in ruins. 
Corone, a town of Messenia — Coron, town. 
Coronea, a town of Boeotia. 

Corsica, or rather Cyme, an island in the Tyrrhene Sea — Corsica. 
Coricius, (Cave) in Phocis — Caoem of the fountain Drosenigo. 
Cos (Island) one of the Sporades, making part of Doris — Sian-Co, 
' bland. 

Cotylius, a mountain of Arcadia. 
Crete (Island), the moat southern and largjeat island in the iEgean Sea 

— Candm, 
Crissa (Sea oO Se9 Sea. 
Cromyon, or Crommyon or Crcmmyon, a place in Corinthia — Soussa 

Keui, village. 
Cxotpn, a Greek city in Jtrfy— 'CbrAwa, town, 
Cumae, a Greek town in Italy— Ruins near Nafdeft* 
Cyclades, a cluster of island* in the iEgean sea— They have at present 

no collective name. 
Cydnus, a river of Cilicia in Asia — ^Riv^ Tanut. 
Cydonia, a town of the island of Crete— ^c^£M^> village and rains. 
Cyllene, a maritime town of Elis— CUormza, town. 
Cyllene, a mountain of Arcadia— THcora, mountain. 
Cyme, the principal city of JEolis, in Asia Minor, Nemourt, a small 

town. 
Cynaetha, a town of Arcadia — CalamUi, town* 
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Cywttoxgoi^ a g»ld«n and gftnoasiam^ without the "tM^ of Athtat. 
Cynthusy a mountain in the if\t of Delos. * 

Cyparissia^ a town of Meaaatiisk**^Arcadia9 town. 
Cyrenaica, a country of Africa or Lybia, subject to the king of Penia— 

Gooatry of Djema, 
Cjrene, a Greek city, the capital of Cyrenatca — Curin, a small place, 

and ruins. 
Cytheim, an island feO the 800th of LaoOnia'-»GBr^, isle. 
Cythros, (Island) one of the Cyciades-^T^bmita, iale. 
Cyzicum or Cysicus, a Gteek city, on to island of the same name^ in 

the Propotitis-^Riuns near the town of Ariaki, 



Decelia, a village and castle of Attica. 

Delium, a small town of Boeotia. 

De!o» (Idand), the smallest, but inodt oeldbrated of the Cycladt 
DelM, the smallest of two islands, called SdUes by th^ pifots. 

Delphi, a celebrated town of Fhoci^-^Caitfi, village. 

Dodona, a town of Epiras. 

Dolopes, a people of Thessaly-^They were almost extinct in the time of 
Anacharsis. 

Doris, a district of Caria in Asia Minor, which also included several 
islands of the i£gean sea — ^The peninsula situate between the gulf of 
StanrCo, and that of Simla. 

Dorians of Greece — Under this name were comprehended all the na- 
tions of Greece which derived their origin from Doros the son of 
Heilen, as the Lacedaemonians, the Measenians, the Aigives, tfi^ 
Corinthians, &c. and their colonies. ^ ' 

Doriscus (Plain oO, in Thrace — ^Plain of Rowmf^h 

Dyme, a town of Achaia. 

Pyspontium, a town of Elis. 

E 

Ecbatana, the capital of Media, and one of the tesidetices of the kin^ 

of Persia— iSbiiMM&tn, city. 
Egypt, a great country of Afriea or Libya, sdbject td the king of Pilsla 

Egypt, 
Eira, a mountain and fortress of Messenia. 
Elaias, a mountain of Arcadia. 
Elatea, a town of Phocis — TurcfhChom, village. 
Elatia, a town of Thessaly. 

Elea, a Greek town in Italy — CasteUo a mttre delta Srucca, a small town. 
Eleusis, a town of Attica — L^sina, village and ruins. 
£l]8, a district of Greece, in Peloponnesus— The western part of the 

Morea* 
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Ephttiui a city of Ionia in Asia MiooT-^Asosokuk, village and mim^ 
Epidamaus, a Greek town in Illyria — Dwuzzo, town. 
%idaurn8, a town near Aigolis, on the Saronic sea— J^pitowv, viUage 
and rains. 

Epirus^ a country of Europe to the north-west of Greece— The sootbera 
part of Albania. 

£ressu8» a town of the island of Lesbos— ^ma, village. 

£retria» a town of the island of Euboea-^/Zodb, village and nmu. 

Erymanthus, a river of Arcadia— River Dimzana. 

Eiythrae, a town of lonia^ in Asia Minor—^Riire, village and rains* 

£thiopeans> the inhabitants of the interior of Africa or Libyap—The in- 
habitants o^ Nubia and Abyssinia, 

Enboea^ a large island of the i£gean sea — Egr^, or more eommonly 
N^rapont, island. 

Ettbcea, a mountain of ArgoHs^ near Mycenae. 

.Euripus/ the strait which separates the island of Euboea from the con* 
tinent of Greece^-£^gr^. 

Europe, one of the three parts of the world— -jEuroj^e. 

Eiuotas, a river of Laconia — FassUuPotamo, or the Royal Bvoer, 

Enhesperids (Port of the), in Africa or Libya, where afterwards wa» 
built the town of Berenice— jB^rwtV, town. 



Five Hills (the) a place near Sparta. 



: Gadir, the Phoenician name of a town of Iberia— GcuKk, a town of 
** Spain. 

Gar^^phia, a fountain of fioeotia. 
Gaul, or rather CeUica, a great country of Europe, inhabited by the 

Celts — France. 
Giela, a Greek city in Sicily — Term-Nuova, village. 
- Gerenia, a town of Messenia — Tamaia, a small town. 
Gomphi, a town of Thessaly — Stagi, village. 
Gonnus, a town of Thessaly — Goniga, village. 
Gortyna, one of the two principal cides of the island of Crete*->^ooJ 

Castetii, village and ruins. 
Grortynius, a river of Arcadia — (xoritena^ river. 
Gortys, a village of Arcadia — Garitena, a small town. 
Greece, a large country of Europe, inhabited by the Greek*— rTJi 

southern part of Turkey in Eurcpe. 

Under the name of Greece were frequently comprehended, not onl 
the continent of Greece, but the islands likewise, and sometimes eve 
the Greek Colonies. 
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Greece (Gfeat), Majgna Grsecia— The name given to the southern part 

of Italy, which was inhabited by Greek Colonies. 
GyatOB (Island), one of the Cyclades, Joura, isle. 
GjTton> a toi¥n of Thessaly. 

Gythiam, a town of Laconia, and port thirty stadia from the towiir-« 
Coiockina, town, and port one league from the town. 

H 

Hsemus, a mountain of Thrace— ^Ba/A:ara, mountain OT'Emmeh-dag, 

Haliartus, a town in Boeotia. 

Halicamiustts, a Greek ci^ in Caria — Bourdotm, castle and ruiiU. 

Halonesus, an island in the ^geansea — Machinso, isle, 

Halus, or rather Alos, a town of Thessaly. 

Hebrus, a river of Thrace, Marizxa, river. 

Hecuba (Tomb of), in. the Thracian Chersonesus, on the Hellespont— 

(Xd Castle on the European side qftke Dardanelles, 
Helice, a town of Achaia; destroyed by an earthquake, and covered by 

^esea. 
Helice, a village of Achaia, on the sea shore, near the ancient town-^. 

TV^^, village. 
Jielicon, a mountain of Bceotia — Zagara, mountain. 
Helisson, a river of Arcadia. 
Hellespont,, the strait which joins the Propontis to the iEgean sea— The 

Strait qftke Dardanelles* 
Hdos a town of Laconia — Tsyli, village. 

Heraclea, a Greek city of Asia, on the Pontus Euxinus — Erekli, town. 
•Heraclea a town of Thessaly, near Thermopylae. It had succeeded 
that of Trachis, being built at a small distance from its site— i&e 
Trachis. . 
Hercules Melampygus (Stone of), an altar or statue of Hercules in the 

country of the Locrians near Thermopylae. 
.Hercyna, a river of Phocis— ^River of XtvodEra. 
. Jlenea, a strong town of Thrace, on the Propontis-^Jirottna, village. 
Hermione, a city near Argolis on the .aSgean sea— Cbfrt,village and ruins. 
Hermus, a river of Asia Minor— jSbro&i/, river. 
.Hero (Tower of), near Sestus, in the Thracian Chersonesus-^It no 

longer exists. 
Hesperides (Garden of the) an ima^ary place, supposed by the Greeks 

to be situate at the western extremity of the world. 
Himera, a Greek city of Sicily— Ruins near the town of Terndtd. 
Hippocrene, a fountain in Boeotia. 
Homer (Grotto oO« at the source of the Meles in Ionia. 
Homolis, a small town of Thiessaly-i-JBla&i, village. 
Hylica, a lake in Boeotia — Lake of TTtjva, 



i* 
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Hymimiis^ ci mountain <^ Attkut-^Tdbtwuni. 
Hypata, a town of Thessaly— JPWrtrfziib*, or New Pottos, town. 
Hyperboreans, an imaginary people, said by the Greeks to inhabit the 
north of Greece, bat whose name only signifieB tho6e who iwdl akooe 
mfbeyand thi nar^ 
HysiaSj a town of Argolii. 



lalysut, a ittull iawn in the idand of Rhode6-»^mtis ntar Mount 
PhUerme. 

lasQs, tf town of Ctira^ in Asia Minop«-'hi«m KalaH, castle and rains. 

Iberia, a great ooimtiy of £unqM->-IJ^« 

Icaros, or Icaros, an bland in the ^igean utae-^NtOilfia, isle. 

Icaria, a borough or village of Atdoa. 

Ida, a great mountain in the islaild of €re»»^ldeh ot Pini&riH, moan- 
tain. 

Idk, a mountain 6f Tfoas in Asia Mind»^JUa> miNiiMBim 

lUssus, a small river near Athens— iZus^, river. 

lUon or Ilium, see TVuy. 

lUyria or Iliyricum» a large country of Europe, in part fabjeol to Philip 
king of Macedott^^Tlus oou&tiyeomprahe&dad tha trhola oflMfui^ia 
and Albama. 

Imbrasus, a riifer of die island of Samos^Ri^er t^^ MUb^ 

Imbros, an island of the ^Sgean sea— /m^, isle. 

Inachus, a river of Aigolis — Pttn^ river.. 

India, a great countiy of Asia, the most eastern known in the time of 
Anacharsis, inhabited by the Indians, and in part subjedi to the 
king of PeTsia^^iMttt, or Eindodum. 

Indus, a great river of Asia, the boundary of the empire of the Persians 
to the easfr-i«^Ilie Sitid or Indm, river. 

Inopus, a river of the island of Deles. 

Ionia, a district of Asia Minor, which included the coasts of Lydia, and 
a part of those of Caria, vnth the isles of Chios and Samoa— The^ 
ooasts of the £iva« of &fMMa» and Aiibi* 

Ionian Sea — See Sea. 

loniaas of Greco^^Undei this nsttw were comprehended all the na- 
tions of Greece which derived their origin from loo, the grandson 
of Hellen ; as the Adietilans, Ite. and their eblonles. 

los (Island of), ofte of the Cyclades>^^ao, isle. 

loulis, the principod city of Uie island of Ceos«-^In ruuii. 

Ister, a great river of Europe which Mls into the PontuS Eilxinus--- 
The Danube. 

Isthmus of Ck»rinth-*4he iithautt whieh joins PelofM>nnesas to the con- 
tinent of (Wee— ^flesxx JAifo. 
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Ithaca, an island in the Ionian sea^^TVo^t, isle. 

Ithome^ a mountain and fortress of Messetlia-— ^eand^ mountain. 



Juno (Temple <>0« near the city of Samos-«<^One eoltrmn of it still 

remains standing. 
' (Temple of), between Mycenae and Argos. 
Jupiter (Cave and Tomb oO, in the island of Crete near CnosMs — 

Grotto, still called the-7bwi^ ef Jupiter, 



Labyrinth, of Crete, near Gortyna-«-C%mmt, \A MiMint Ida^ 

Lacedsemon, See Sparta. 

Laconia, a. district of Greece in Vt\op6tmmi»^TsBU»ria, and the 

country of the Mamwies, in the Mbrea. 
Ladon, a river of Arcadia. 
Lamia, a town of Thessaly-^Zeiftmn, town. 
Lampsacus, a Greek city in Asia, on the KeWtspont-^Lampsaki, 

tillage. 
Lapithae, an ancient people of Thessaly — They no longer existed itir the 

time of Anacharsis. 
Larissa, the principal city of Thessaly — Larissa in G^reek, or legnisher, 

in Turkish ; that is to say the new city, 
Larissus, the river which separated EKs from Achaia. 
Latmus, a mountain of Ionia, or of Csuia. 
Laurium, a monntain of Attica. 
Lebadea, a town of fioeotia — LwadiOf town. 
Lebedos, a town of Ionia, in Asia Minor-— JRmni, on the sea-shore. 
Leehaeum, the port of Corinth, on the sea of Cris8»-*'.ii!Ma, village. 
Lelantus, a river of Eulxfea. 

Lemnos, an island in the JEgean sea— -•Lannvy or jSte/tm«*ei isle. 
Leott^um or rather Leontini, a Greek oity in Smikj-^Leonihi, tov(^. 
Lepethymnus (Mount), in the islluid of Lesboi. 
Lsina (Manhof) in AT^\»^17ui MSh, a lake so called, because at 

its mouth there are mills whi^ it turns. 
Lefos (Island of), one of the Spotadnah^Lero, 'nAe. 
Lesbos, a large island of the iEgean sMy whioh made a part of JKolis 

— MeteHn, iele* 
Lethe, a founimn near Lebad^ in BcBOtia. 
Letrines, a small town of Elis, near the mouth of the Al^ua. 
Leucadia, a peninsula, or island, on the coast of Acama ni ap  i Sbitto 

Maura, ble. 
Leucate, a promontory in the islaad Of Letioadia> oa whicb "was a 

temple of ApoUo^Cape DUcato* 
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Leuctra, a town of Boeotian— Pan^pogia, village. 

Libya or Africa, one of the three I>art8 of the world— 4^tca. 

Libya, (Sea of). See Sea. 

Lilaea, a town of Phocis, Lan^fefd, village. 

Lindys, a small town of the island of Rhodes — Lmdo, village. 

Locri or Locri Epiaephyrii, a Greek town in Italy, the inhabitants of 

which were called Eptzephyrian Locrians, — Motta di Brvaano, 

village and ruins. 
Locrians (Ozolian), a people of Greece, inhabiting between Phocis and 

JEtolia^— The territories of Salcna and L^nrnto, 
Locria— under this generic name were comprehended three small coun- 
tries of Greece, separated from each other, but inhabited by nations 

of the same origin, and called one Epicnemdian Locrians, another 

OpuniUm Loeriam, and the third OtoiUm Locrians. 
Lucania, a dbtrict of Italy^— Btm/Jcate and Prtnc^foio Ciien&re, provinces 

of the kingdom of Naples. 
Lycabettus, a hill within the city of Athens. 
LycsBus, or Olympta^ a mountain of Arcadia. 
Lyda, a country of Asia Minor—Parts of the Imos of Mentech and 

Tekidi. 
Lyoorea, the highest summit of the Mount Plamassus in Fhocia— Zra- 

ODuni, mountain. 
Lycosura, a town of Arcadia. 

Lyetos, a very ancient city of the island of Crete— ZomM, town. 
Lydia, a country of Asia Minor— A great part of the Lioai o£ Aidin, 

and Sarukhan, 

M 

Macedonia, a great country of Europe to the north of Greece— -That 

part of Romdia, or Rowmli, which lies to the north of Salonica, 

and extends to the mountains. 

Under this name were likewise comprehended all the states of FhiHp 

king of Macedon, who possessed Thrace, and a great part of Illyria. 
Magnesia, a district of Thessaly, inhabited by the A^ignetes— The 

countries of Zagora, and iKfoerimha. 
Magnesia on the Maeander, a Ghreek city of Caria, near the Maeander — 

GhermansUf, village and ruins. 
Malea, a promontory of Laconia — Cape MaUo, or iSlr. Angeh. 
Malea, a promontory of the island of Lesbos— Zei^in-JBionMifi. 
Malians, a people of Thessaly — They inhabited the modem territory of 

Zeiioun. 
Mantinea, a town of Arcadia — Mandi, village and ruins. 
Marathon, a large borough of Attica— iMbralAon, village. 
Marpessa^ a mountain in the islandof Paros. 
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Massilia, a Greek city in the country of the Ctltsb'-^3ianeUies, a city of 

France. 
Maeander, a great river of Asia MmoT'^Bejouk Minder, or the Orait 

Meander, 
MsnaluSy a mountain of Arcadia. 
Media, a great country of Asia, inhabited by the Medes, and subject to 

the king of Persia — Irak Ajam, a province of Persia* 
Megalopolis, the principal city of Arcadia — Sinano, village and ruins. 
Mcgara, a small Greek town of Sicily— Peninsula dtUi Magnen, 
Megara, the principal city of Megaris-— ilf (garo, a small town. 
M^garis, a small district of Greeo&«-The territory oiMegeera. 
Melas, a river of Pamphylia-rilibraseMii, river. 
Meles^ a small ri?er imur Smyma-^River of Smyrna, 
Melite> an island to the south of Sicily — Malta* 
Melos (Island}» one of the Cyclades — Milo, isle. 
Memphis, the capital of Egypt-— No vestige of thb city now remain*. 
Mende, a town of the peninrala of Pallene in Macedonia* 
Menelaion, a mountain of Laconia. 
Messana, or Messene, more anciently Zaacle, a Greek city of Sicily— 

Mes$ma. 
Messene, the principal city of Messefiia — Mawra Maiia, town in ruins. 
Messenia, a district of Greece, in Peloponnesus— The south-west part 

of the Morea. 
Messenia (Gulf of), between Messenia and Laconia— Gt(^^ Conm. 
Metapontum, a Greek town of Italy— 7W« di Mare^ tower and village. 
Methone^ a town of Macedonia. 

Methymna, a town of the island of Lesboft— Jlfo/n;o, town and castle. 
Midea, a town of Aigolia— i(f«ao, village. 
Miletus, the principal city of Ionia, in Asia Minor— Poib/sAa, village. 

and ruins. 
Milichus, a river of Achaia. 
Minoa, a maritime town of Sicily*— 7We di Q^ JBtam»,— tower and 

ruins. 
Mnemosyne, a fountain near Lebadea, in Boeotia. 
Molossi, a people of Epirus— They inhabited a part oi aUmuwi, 
Mopsium, a town of Thessaly. 
Mothone, a town of Messenia, Modan, town. . 
Munychia, one of the ports of Athens — Porto. ^ 
Mycale, a mountain of Ionia in Asia Minor — SaxMoun, mountain. 
Mycenae, a city of Aigolis — Carvathos, village and ruins. 
Mycone (Island), one of the Cyclades, Mycom, isle. 
Mylasa, a town of Caria, in Asia Minor — Mylasa, town. 
Myndus, a ci^ of Qiria, in Asia Minor— Jftfyncfe^, village and ruins. 
Mysia, a country of Asia Minor^ which extended from the Propontis to 
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the ^gqm sea-^Tbe Ztoa of Kaiasi, and part of th^^t of Kqiianen^ 
kiar, 
Mylilexie, the principal city of the island of Lesbos—- ilf«/e/tfi, town. 
Myus, a town of Ionia in Asia Minor— Long since destroyed, and no 
vestige of it remaining. 

N 

Nardssos (Fonntein of), hi ficeotia. 

Nauoimtis, a Ontk city in Egypt 

Naupaclns, a town in the country of the Qscdian Loci ians— ^£^|Mll^o> 

town. 
Nauplia, a town of ArpiSM'^Nc^M di Romama, town 
Naxos (Island), one of the Cycladet >"Mtagm, isle. 
Naxos, a Greek town in Sicilyk«-CasM^iSblbttio, eistte. 
Neapolis, See Parthenope. 

Neda, a river which separated Elts from Messenia— The nrer AoIoh. 
Nenta, a ▼Hlage^ anmendy a great town of Areadiaf^Ruim. 
Nemea (Forest of>, near the town of the same name. 
Nemea (Cave of the lion of), in Argolia— Cotfem between Aigds and 

Corinth. 
Neptnne (Promontoiy and temple oO, in the island of Samo»— Cape 

and ehureh of St, Jokn* 
Nestiis, a river of Thrace— JToro-smi, or Mesio, river. 
Nicaea, a fortress in the country of the Locrians near Thennop3rl8&. 
Nile, a great river of Africa or Libya — Tht NUe, 
Nisna, the port of Megara, on the Stronic sea-«*Tbe Twehe Church, 

village. 
Nonaeris, a small town in Arcadia. 

O 

Ocha, a mountain in the island of Euboea— Camfo, mountain^ 

CEnoe, a borough or hamlet of Attica, near Eleusis. 

CBta, a movuitain which separated Phocis fiom Thcaufy^-KSmnmia, 

mountain. 
CEteans, a people of Thessaly, who inhdinted moont<Eta. 
Olbius, a river of Arcadia ; the same with the Aroantos. 
Olympias, an intermitting fountain in Arcadia. 
Olympus, a mountain which separated Thessafy from Maeedoma*- 

Olympusy mountain. 
Olympus, a mountun of Areadia, See Lycaus. 
Olympia or Pisa, a celebrated city of Etis — I^Bimca, village and ruins. 
Olynthus, a city of Chalcidice in Macedonia — A^ Mama, inllage. 
Ophiusa, See Rhodes. 

Opos, the ca{HtE^ of the Opontian Locrians-— Thfamb, a sinaM town. 
Orchomenus, a town of Boeotia — Scfipous, village and iihbs. 
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Orchomenus^ a town of Arcadia. 

Oreus, a town of the island of Euboea— Or*o, town and harbour. 

Oropus, a town of Boeotia^ long disputed by the Thtebam and Athe» 

nians> Oropo, Tillage. 
Ossa, a mountain of Thcttil^F— iTtssoli^ mountain. 



P^ch3mum> a promontory of Sicily — Cape Paaan* 

Ptetolpsy a river of Lydia-«»5d»^, river. 

Paeonia, a district of Maeedociiay on the confines of Thtace>^The 

country near the source of the river Mmn». 
Fags^ a town of Megaris-^-JVotoj village. 
Pagasa&y a town and port in Thessal^^— Castle and harbour of Vokh 
Fftllene, a peninsula of Ghaldidioey in Maoedon]a<— Peninsula of 

Camondnt, 
Palus MsBOtie, a great Uke or sea which eommuaicates with the 

Pontus Euxinus, by the Cinmerm BoephonM T he Bam qfMrf* 
Pamisus, a river ofMesseni a Upwnm ta, river. 
Pamphylia, a country of Asia Minor — The lAotn of HarnH and Taikkh ; 

and the countries of Venak and Alameh 
Pangaeus, a mountain of Macedonia, on the confines of Tbiaoe-^ 

Casiagnait, mountain. 
Panopeus or Phanoteus> a town of Pfaocis. 

Fanormus, a harbour of Attica — ^Port R^, or the Pori^tke Ta^hr. 
Panticap0Bum> a town of the Tauric Chersonesus, on the Cinuiierian 

fiosphorus — Kertch, town. 
Psphlagonia, a country of Asia Minor-^The Uva of Caskumm, and 

part of that of BoH, 
Paralos, a district of Attica, situate to the south cast of Athens-— Jlfewi^, 

district. 
Parapotamii, a town of Phoeis. 

Parnassus, an extensive chahi of moantains in Phocis-f^Sre Lycorect. 
Pares (Island of) one of the Cyclades — Par09, islt. 
Parthenope or Neapolis, a Greek oHy in Ita^^Acqh/cf, dty. 
Pasagarda, a city of Persia proper— Pizso, or Fesa, town. 
Patmos (Island oO« one of the Sporades, Paimcs, isle. 
Patrae, a town of Achaia — Pairasy town. 
Pelion, a mountain of Thessaly — Peira, mountain. 
Fella, the capital of Macedonia— -Ruins in the lake of Oslrocw. 
Pellana, a town of Laconia. 

P^llene or Fatllene, a town of Aehaia X^h Casiro, viHage. 
Peloponnesus, a peninsula which fbrme the southern part of Greece, 
and which is joined to the continent by the isthmus of Corinth*mThe 
Morea, 
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Penei!is, a river of Thessaly — Sakmpna, river. 

Peneius, a river of £]is—^/taco« river. 

Fbnelope (Tomb of), in Arcadia. 

Pentelicus, a mountain of Attica — Penteli, mountain. 

Peparethus, an island in the jSgean sea — Ptperi, isle. 

Berinthus, a Greek city in Thrace, on the Propontis ; afterwards called 

Heraclea — Ruins ofHeraclea, 
Permessus, a river of Boeotia. 

Perrhsebians, a people of Thessaly, who inhabited the district called 
Perrhsebia— The territories of Elasson and Tormooo, 
There were also Perrhaebians in Thessaly. 
Penepolis, the capital of Persia, properiy so called, and the ancient 

residence of the kings of VexsiaL-^Issthakhar, a city in rains. . 
Persia, a vast kingdom, otherwise called iht .Donwmons of the Great 
IRng. This kingdom comprehended almost the whole of Asia 
then known, and in Africa or Lybia, Egypt and Cjnrenaiea. 
Persia, properly so called, a large country of Asia, inhabited by the 
Persians, and of which Persepolis was the capital— i%err, ot Far^ 
Af /ion, a province of Persia. 
Phseacians, See Corcyra. 
FhaMtus, a city of the island of Crete, long since de9troyed-*>No vestiges 

of it now remain. 
Phalanna, a town of Thessaly. 
Phalenim, a borough of Attica, and one of the Ports of Athens— jSoifU 

Nicholas, village and harbour. 
Pharae, a town of Achaia. 
Pharsalu8» a town of Thessaly— 'It has been destroyed since the time of 

the travels of Anacharsis, and is called Pake Pharsalus, 
Phiasis, the river of Colchis — Fach, river. 
Pheneus, a town of Arcadia— PAoma, town. 
Pherse, a town of Messenia— Co/amato, town. 
PhersB, a town of Thessaly— PAorw, or Sidifo, town. 
Phigalea, a town of Arcadia. 

Phineus, or rather Sphingius, a mountain of Boeotiai-^Mdwaraci, moun- 
tain. 
Phlius, the capital of Phliasia, in Pdoponnesus— Ste-PA/ttw, village and 

rains. 
Phocaea, a city of Ionia in Asia Minor^-P^Aia Fecchia, town and rains. 
Phocis, a district of Greece— Tcrritoiy of Turoo Chorio, and a part of that 

of Sfllona. 
Phoenicia, a country of Asia, on the sea, of which lye was the capital^ 

and which was subject to the king of Persia — ^The coast o£ Syria. 
Phoenix, a small river of Thessaly, which ftiUs into the Asopus, near 
Thermopylae. 
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i, a oomitiy of the interior of Asim Mmor— The laoas of JTik 

lateA» DegniUa, Afiom^Cara-Histar, Angouri, and others* 
Phthiotes^ a people of Thessaly, who inhabited the district called 

Phthiotia. 
Fbyle, a town and fortress of Attica— »^Ai CaUro^ an old caatl^ 
FierianSy a people between Macedonia and Thiaoe-: they inhabited 

Mount Pangseus. 
Pillars of Hercules, or Strait of Cadir, or rather Gadir, which separates 

£ttiope from Africa or Libya«*-The Simi qf GibraiUar. 
Pindus^ a chain of mountains which separate Thessaly from Epiras — 

Mettooo, mountain. 
Pixfttts, a large borough of Attica^ and one of the ports of Athetis— 

Porto Leone. 
Piiene, a fountain in the citadel of Corinth. 
Pisa» see Olympia. 

Platanistas« a place of cxerdse near Sparta* 
Ratsea, a town of Boeotia — Coda, village and ruhis. 
Plistus, a river of Phocis which flows down from Delphi-«-5f so/tsoi, river. 
Pontos Euxinus, a great sea between Europe and Asia — The JBfacft Sea, 
PiDtidsa, a Greek city in maritime Thrace^ or Macedonia^ afterwards 

called Cassandria — The Gtttes ^ Cassander, ruins. 
Prari«> a town of Attica — Bmru. 

Prienie, a city of Ionia, in Asia Minor—^iSbmsoiin, castle and ruins. 
Proconnesus, an island of the Proponti»— <Isle oi Marmara, 
Ptopontis (The), a small sea, inclosed between Europe and Asia, which 

communicates with the Pontus Euxinus by the Bosporus of Thrace, 

and with the JEgean Sea, by the strait of the Hellespont— The sea 

ot Marmara. 
P^hb, a town of Arcadia — Dtrntsoitartown. 
Psyttalia, a small island of the Saronic Sea, near that of Salamis — 

X^pMcou/o/ta, isle. 
Ptons, a mountain of Bceotia— Cbcmo, mountain. 
Pydna, a town of Macedonia— ITtjero, town. 
Pygela, a town of Ionia, in Asia Minor. 
Pygmies, an imaginary nation, notwithstanding what Aristotle may 

have said, which the Greeks placed in the most southern part of 

Africa. 
Pjrlos, a town of Messenia— Zbnc^, or Old Naoarins, town and ruins. 
Pyrenees, the chain of mountaius which divided Iberia, from the ooun- 

tiy of the Celtaeh— The Pyrenees, mountaius. 
Pyrrha, a town of the island of Lesbos— Por/ Pira, and rtdns. 

R 

lUiamnos, a borou^ or vUlage of Atdcat^Hdrmnxutro, village ai^ 
castle. 
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Rh^imn^ *« Gftck city fei ItBfy^lteggw, town. 

Rhenea (Island oO, one of the Cyclades — Thrc^«rf iDehf; -^i^^f'the 

two islahds cislled Sdiles hj the pilots. 
Rhodes (Island), more anciently Ophkua ; the last island in ^ M^n 
Sea, oti the cdaist of Caria, and imdcing a part orDorift'^-'HIbefesf, 'island.' 
Rh6da, a Gre^k tofWti in Ihen&'^Reses, a toMrti in Spaht, 
Rhodes, the principal city of the island of Rhodes— sRAMfe^, (oWfi. 
Rdad, of the Ladder, a tdad fefeiding frdm 'Arcadia ihto Ar^tis. 

s 

Sacae, a great nation of the interior of Asia, in part subject to the king of 

Persia — ^They inhabited the country of SaHta, near that of Balk in; 

Independent Tartary. 
Sais, a city of Egypt — Sa, a place in £^^t. 
Salamis, an island of the Saronic Sea, which made part of Attica— 

CotUouri, isle. 
Salapia, a Greek city of Italy, which was afterwards removed to some 

distance from the sea — Tarre deUe Saline. 
Salganeus, a town of Boeotia — Saint George, convent and ruins. 
Samos, an island of the ^gean Sea, making part of lonh-^^Samos, isle. 
Samothrace (Island oO> in the ^gean Sesr^Samothraki, isle. 
Sardcs, the capital of Lydia— Sar^, town. 
Sardinia, or rather Lardo, a laige bland in the sea of Tyrrhenia— Sor- 

<;?mm/island. 
Saronic Sea, See Sea. 

Saturn (^Mount of), in Elis, near the town of Olympia. 
Saurus, a fountain in the Island of Crete. 

Scamander, a river ofTroas, mentioned by Homer.— >JKtrAf-irfux/a^» river. 
Scamander, another river of Troas, which is the Simois of Homer-;* 

Menderesou, river. 
Scandea, the town and port of the Island of Cythera— iSam/ Ktcholdsi 

fort and harbour. 
Scillus, a town of Elis, in Peloponnesus. 
Sciritis, a small district of Arcadia, in the environs of Scirtonium, and 

on the confines of Laconia, which for a long time appertained to 

the Lacedaemonians. 
Sciron (The road of), which led from Megaris into Corinthia^ and 

virhich passed over rocks on the edge of the seab'—^Kc^Scala, at pre- 
sent a ruinous road. 
Scyros, an island in the uEgean SeaL-^Skcyroe, isle. 
Scythia, a great country of Europe, which extended from the Ister to 
the Tanais — It included what was formerly called Liitle Tartary, the 
Cfimea, Moldavia, and Wallacfda, 
Sea, Adriatic 5 the sea on the northern coast of Italy — ^The Adriatic Sea, 

or Gulf of Venice. 
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Sea, .^ge^, between Qreeee ^ Asia Minor : it i$ fbU of islands^— 

The Arcldpelago, 
Sea, Atlantic, beyond the Pillars. of Hercuks: it was even believed to 

wash the coasts of the Indies-— The Atlantk Ocean, 
Seat, Caspian, in the interior of Asia^-r-The Qupkm Sea* 
Sea of Crissa, between Acbaia and Fhod^r-'Guif ^ L^ionio. 
Sea, Ionian : it separated Greece from Italy and Skily^— Pant. <)f the Me- 

dUerranean Ska, situate between Turkey, Italy, and Sicily^ 
Sea, Red, or Gulf of Arabia ; separating Arabia irom Egypt — AraHan 

Gulf; or Red Sea, 
Sea, Saronic, between Attica, Corinthiaand Argolis — Gitlf qf Engia. 
Sea of Tjrrrhenia : it washed the southern coasts of Italy, those of Sipily, 

and the islands of Corsica and Sardinia — ^The Sea qf Tusixmy, 
Selinus, a Greek city in Sicily-^TWf di PoUttce, tower aod oonliderable 

ruins. 
Selinus, a small river of Elis, which flowed by Scillus. 
Selymbria, a Greek city in Thrace, on the Propontis — Selima, a small 

town. 
Seriphus (Island of), one of the Cyclades — Serpho, isle. 
Sestos, a town of the Thracian Ghersonesus, oii the Hellespont — Ak- 

Bacld-Liman, a port, castle, and ruins. 
Sicily, or Sicilia, a large island, near to Italy, almost entirely inhabited 

by Greeks, a part of which was subject to ^e Carthaginians, and 

the rest free — Sicily, 
Sicyon, the capital of Sicyonia, in Peloponnesus— Bflwi/fco, town and 

ruins. 
Sidon, a city of Phoenicia — Said, city. 
Sinope, a Greek city on the southern shore of the Ppntus Euxinus — 

Sinope, town. 
Siphnos (Island of), one of the Cycladei — SipharUo, isle. 
Smyrna, a city of l[onia, in Asia Minor — ^No vestiges of it are now re- 
maining. 

This city is the ancient Smyrna which was removed a short time 
after the supposed travels of Anacharsis to the place where the present 
eity of Smyrna stands. 
Soron, a grove in Arcadia. 
Sparta or Lacedsemon, the capital of Laconia, and one of the most 

powerful cities of Greece— -^tcinf at a little distjance from the town of 

Misislra, 
Sperchius, a river of Thessaly — Potamp-tees-^Hellados, or the "River qf 

Greece. 
Sphacteria, an island on the coast of Messenia — A large island in front 

of the port of Naioarins. 
Stagita, a city of Chalcidice in Macedonia — Port Lilezade, and ruins. 
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Stjrmphalus, a mountafn, town, lake, and river in ATow^o^Oumnia, 

town. * 
Styx, a celebrated stream in Arcadia. 
Sunium, a promontory of Attica — Cape Cckmo. 
Sunium, a town and fortress of Attica*— i?titi». 
Susiana, a great country of Asia, subject to the king of Persia— jfiu^tw* 

tan, a province of Persia. 
Suca or rather Susa, the capital of Susiana, one of the residences of 

kings of Persia— 7ot/er, city. 
Sybaris. See Thurium. 
Sycurium, a town of Thessaly, 
Sypcuse, a Greek city in Sicily, and the principal in the island-^Siro* 

eusa, town. 
Syrot or Syra, (Island of), one of the Cyclades— ;Sy7U, isle. 

T 

Taenarus, a town of Laoonia—Cn&inif, village. • 

Tanarum, a promontory of Laconia— Gt^^e Makifan. 

Taletus (The), the summit of mount Taygetus in Lacoma. 

Tamynae (Plain of), in the island of Eubosa. 

Tanagra, a townof Boeotia— Sfcommo, town. 

Tanais (The), a great river of Scythia^ which falls into the Pains Masotii 

— The Don, river. 
Tarentum, a Greek city in Italy.— 7bmn/o, town. 
Tartessus (Island of), in the Atlantic Sea« on the coast of Iberia — A 

laige island at the mouth of the Guadalqtdver, in Spain. 
Tauromenium, a Greek city in Sicily— TWmma, town. 
Taygetus, a chain of mountains in Laconia, Fount teet Mimtra$ \ and 

Voum tees Portait. 
Tegea, a town of Arcadia-— Pa/!fEo DrqtoUzza, a place in ruins. 
Telchinians, an ancient people of the island of Crete, who afterwards 

emigrated and settled in the island of Rhodes— They no longer ex- 
isted in the time of Anacharsis. 
Temesa, a Greek city in Italy— 2We cfi Nocera, 
Tempe, a celebrated valley of Thessaly, near the mouth of the Peneus. 
Tenedos, an bland of the iEgean sea, making part of JEolis — Tenedo, 

isle. 
Tenos (Island of), one of the Cyclades — Two, isle. 
Teos, a town of Ionia, in Asia MinoT^^^Bodroun, village and ruins. 
Thasos, an island in the £gean Sea, near the coast of Thrace — Thaso, isle. 
Thaumaci, a town of Thessaly — TTummaco, town. 
Thebais, a district of Egypt, of which Thebes was the capital — ^The 

iS^, or Upper Egypt, 
Thebes, a city of Egypt, the cajntal of the Thebais— ^lor or Luxor, 

village and grand ruins* 
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Thebes or Thebs, the capital ofBatoiidt^Thwa, a small town. 

Theba, a town of Phthiotis, inThessaly. 

Theodosia, a town of the Tauric Chersonesus— Gz^^ town. 

Theia (Island of), one of the Cyclades — Santorin, isle. 

Thermaic Gulf, between Macedonia and Thessalj— The Gt^ qfSalo-' 

Ntcftt. 
Thermddon, a riTcr of Asia Minor^ which &lls into the Pontos £uxi- 

nuSf and on the banks of which dwelt the Amazons — Termeh, riyer. 
Thennodon, a small mer of Boeotia. 
Thermopylse, the strait between the seai and the mountains, and which 

was die entrance from Thessaly into the country of the Locriansi 

and into Phocis — Therm, or the fFarm Sjprings, 
Thermus, the principal town of iEtolia. 
Theron, a river in the island of Crete. 
ThespisB, a town of Bocotia— -A&fo-Cftonb, Tillage and ruins. 
Thessaly, the most northern country of Greece— The territories o(Lanssa 

ZaUnun, and others. 
Thessalians, properly so called (The), were the most powerful people 

of Thessaly : they inhabited the valley of Peneus, and all the coun- 

tiy to the north— The territories oi Lasnua and Stop, 
Thinns^ a river of Arcadia. 

Thoricus, a town and fortress of Attica— TAorico, village. 
Thrace, a great country of Europe, situate on the Pontus Euxinus, and 

the .£gean sea, almost entirely subject to Philip of Macedon-— Great 

part of Rmtm^HR or Romelia, and of Btdgaria. 
Thrace (Maritime),— Under this name was comprehended, not only 

the coasts of Thrace on the JEgean sea, but also those of Macedonia, 

as &r as Thessaly, because the Tbracians anciently extended so far j 

but they were driven out by the Greeks and Macedonians, and this 

name, in the time of Anacharsis was only applicable to a small 

kingdom, formed on the ooast of Thraoe only, and which was soon 

after destroyed by Philip 
Thronium, the principal town of the Ejucnemidian Locmsii^^Rmns 

near.' a guard-house. 
Thurium, a Greek city in Italy, more anciently called Sybaris— Torre 

Brodegneio, tower and ruins of Sybaris. 
Thyrea, a town of Cynuria, a district of Aigolis. 
Tiryns, a town of ArgoIis*-Pa/ao, or Old N<g)oii, a place in ruins. 
Titana, a town of Sicyonia, in Peloponnesus — Phouca, village. 
Titaresius, anver of Thessaly— iSnrofilqfMzror, or the River qf Forty Postages, 
Tithorea, a town of Phocis. 

Tomarus, a mountain above Oodona, in 'Epinsr^Tnuurca, mountain. 
Trachinia, a district of Thessaly, near ThermopylsB— >The territory of 

Zeiioun. 
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Trachis, or Trachioy a town of Trachinia. 

It no longer existed in the time of Anachanis, bat kad been sue- 
ceeded by the town of Heraclea, but at a small distanod from it, see 
Heraclea. 

Trapezus, a town of Arcadia. 

Triopium, a promontory of Dorist in Asia Minor-«>C>xj)c Crio* 

Triphylia, a district of £lis, in Pdbponnesus — The country near the 

mouths of the RqpMa. 
Troasy a country of Asia Minor, on die Hellespont, and the i£gean sea, 

in which Stood the city of Troy— The if^estem part of the LivaoT 

Karon, on the Archipelago. 
Troezen, a town on the confines of Aigolis, near the Saronic sea<^ 

Damaia, village and ruins. 
Troy or Ilion, or Ilium, a city of Troas, destroyed by the Greeks, and 
afterwards rebuilt by the iEolians, under the same name, and in the 

same place— •jBi>tfmzr2«ac^, village, and ruins. 
Trophonius (Cave oO, near Lebadea, in Boeotia. 
Tyre, the capital of Phoenicia-— <Sbttr, a city in ruins. 
Tyrrhene Sea, See Sea. 

W 

White Mountains, (the), in the Island of Crete— j^/o^do/ef, mountains* 



Zacynthus, an island in the Ionian sea — ZarUe, isle. 

Zancle, see Messina. 

Zaretra (Fort), in the Island of Eubcea — Cupe, a small town. 
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Feithii (Everh.) Antiquitates Homericae. Argentor. 17*3, ISmo. 
Ferrarius (Octaviua), de Re Vestiaria. Iti Theaauro Antiq. Bomaii 

torn. 6. 
Floras (Luc. Ann.) cum notis variorum. Amataiod. 1702, 8vo. 
Folard. (See Polybius.) 

Fourmont (Est.) Inscriptions Manuscrites k la BibUoth^ue da Hoi. 
Fourmont Voyage Manuscrit d« TArgolide. 
Fr^ret, Defense de la Chronologic. Paris, 17^8, 4to. 

ObservatioDs Manuscrites aar la Condenmction de Soonte* 

Frontini (Sexti Jul.) libri iv. Strategematicon,cum notis vartomm.Li:^. 

Bat. 1770, av0. 

G 

Galbni (Claud). Opera,;gr.'Ba8ilea», ^96, B'm&*4o\. 

Graliani Architettura dl Vitruvio. Napoli, 1758, fbl. 

Crassendi (Pet.) Opera omnia. Lugduni, 1668, 6 vol. fol. 

Gaudentii Hannonica latroductio, gr. «t lat. apod Antique Musicae 

Auctores, edit Meibomii. Afiistel. 1659, 2 vol. 4to. 
Gellius. (See Aulus Gellius ) 
Gemini Elementa Astrohomie, gr. et lat apud Petayium-de Doetrtn& 

Temporum, torn. 3. Antverpiae, 1703, 3 vol. fol. 
Geographic Veteris Scriptores Gneci Minofes, gr. ^ lat; edit. H. Do^ 

welli et Jo. Hudson. Oxoniie, 16^8, 4 vol. 8vo. 
Geoponieorum de Re Rustidl libri xx. .gr. et lat edit. Pet Needbam. 

Contabrig. 1704, 8vo. 
Gesneri (ConradD, Hist Animalium. Tiguri, 1558,-4 vol.' fol. 
Goguet de I'Origine des Lois, &c. Paris, 1758, 3 vol. 4lo. 
Gourcy (L'Abb^ de), Histoire Phik)8ophi<|ae et Polit des Ijois de Ly«i 

curgue. Paris, I768, 8vo. 
Grsvii (Jo. Georg.) Thesaurus Antiquitatum Roman. >Lugd. Bat 1694, 

If vol. fol. 
Granger, Voyage en Egypte. Paris, 1745, liSmo. 
Gionovii (Jacobi), Thesaurus Antiquitatum Gr^oarom, Lugd. Bat 

1697, 13 vol. fol. 
Gruteri Jani), Inscriptiones Antiq. curante Jo. Ge«(Hg Gt^vio. Amstelo- 

dami, 1707> 4 vol. foL ... 

Guilleti^re (La), Ath^nes Andeane et Nonv. Peris, l675, ISmo. 
Guilleti^re (La), Lao^^mone Ancienne et Nouvelle. Parts, I676, 2 vol. 

i2mo 
Guischardt (Charles), M^moires sur les Grimes et ks Romaina. Lyon^ 

1760, 2 vol, 8vo. 
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Gyllias (Pet.) de Topographid Constantihopoleos. In Thes. Antiquit. 

Grecarum, torn. 6. 
Gyraldi (Lilii Greg.) Opera omnia. Lugd. Bat. 1696^ 3 voL fol. 

H 

Harpocratioitis (Val.) Lexieon^ gr. et lat. cum notis Maussaci et H. 

Valesit. Lugd. Batav. 1683, 4to. 
Heliodori ^thiopica, gr. et lat edit. Jo. Bourdelotii. Parisiis, 16I9 

8vo. 
Hepluestionis Alexandritii Enchiridion de Metrb, gr. edit. J. Corn, de 

Pauw. Tr^, ad Rhen. I7^> 4to. 
Heraclides I^onttcu9 de Politiis, gr. et lat. in Thesaur. Antiquit Gr.. 

torn. 6. 
Heraldi Anixnadverbiones in Jus Atticum. Parisiia, l650, fol. 
Hermpgenis Ars Oratoria» gr apud Antiquos Rhetores Greecos. Venetiia 

Aldus, 1058, 2 vol. fol. 

Ars Oratoria, gr. edit Fr. Porti. 1670, 8vo. 

Ars Oratoria, gr. et lat. «dit Gasp, LiUMntii. Colon. Allobrog. 

1614, 8ro. 
Herodiani Hisloriarum libri viii. gr. et lat Edinb. 1724, 8vo. 
Herodoti Historiaruin libri jiX. gr. cft tat edit Pet. Wesselin^ Amste- 

lodami, 1763, fol. 
Hesiodi Opera, gr. et lat cum schbllis I^rocli, Mosch, kc. edit Heinsii, 

1603, 4to. 
Hesychii Lexicon, gr. edit Alberti. Lugd. fiat 1746, 2 vol. fol. 
Hesychii Milesii Oposcula, gr. et lat edente Meursio. Lugd. Bat, 1613, 

ISmo, 
Hieroclis Commentarius in Aurea Carmina Pythag. gr. et lat edit. 

Needham. Cantabrig. 1709, 8vo. 
Hippocratis Opera, gr. et lat. cum notis varior. curante Jo. Ant Van* 

der Linden. Lugd. Bat 1665, 2 vol. 8to. 
Historic Augusts Scriptores, cum notis CI. Salmasii, et Is. Casauboni. 

P^iis, I6e0, fi>l. 
Historiae Poeticft Scriptores, gr. et lat edit Th. Gale. Parisiis, 1675« 

8vo. 
Homeri Opera, gr. et lat edit Bamesii. Cantabrig. 1711, s vol. 4to. 
Horatii Flacci (Q.) Carmina, edit Gesneri. Lips. 1752, 8vo. 
Huetii (Pet Dan.) Alnetanae Qussttones. Parisiis, 1690, 4to. 
Hume, DiscoOrs Politiques. Paris, 1754, 2 vol. 12mo. 
Hunter (G). Descriptio Nummorum veterum Popiilorum et Urbium, 

qui in Museo ejus asservantur. Londini. 178f, 4to. 
Hyde (Th.) de Ludis Orientalibus. Oxonii, 1694, 2 vol. 8vo. 
Hygini Fabuke, apud Auctores Mythographos Latinos, edit. Au^. Vaui 

Stavercn. Lugd. Bat. 1742, 4to. 
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Jablonski (Paul. Ernest.) Pantheon JEgyptionim. Fiancofurti^ 17^f 

3 vol. 8vo, 
Jamblichi de Mysteriis liber, gr. et lat. edit. Th. Gale. Oxonii, ICJB, 

fol 
. « . . . De VitA Pythagorici liber, gr. et lat com notb Ludolp. Kusteri: 

aooedit Porphyrius de Vit& I^thagone, gr. et lat. cum nods L. Hoi* 

stenii et Conr. Rittershosii. Amstelodami, V7iJ7t 4to. 
Joseph! (Flavii), Opera omnia, gr. et lat. edit. Sig. Havercam^. 

Amstelodami, 1726, 9 vol. fol. 
Is«i Orationes, gr. apad Oratoves Veteres Ghraeoos, edit H. Stephani. 

1575. fol. 
Isocratis Opera, gr. ct lat cum notis Guil. fiattie. Londini, 1749, Sro. 
Juliani Imperatorii Opera, gr. et lat edit £zoeb, Spanhemii. Upnm, 

1697, fol. 
Junius de Ftctur& Vetemm. Roteidami, 1694, fol. 
Justini Histor. cum nods variorum, cur& Abr. Gronovu. Lugd. Bat. 

1760, 8vo. 
Justini Martyris (Sancti,) Opera omnia, gr. et lat stud. Monachorum 

Ordinis S. Benedict!. Parisiis, 1742, fol. 
Juvenalis (Dec. Jun.) et Auli Persii Flacci Satyr», cum not Merici 

CasaubonL Lugd. Bat 1695, 4to. 

K 

KiRCHMAirvusde Funeribus Roman. Lugd. Bat 1672, 12mo. 



Lactavtii Firmiani (L. C. ) Opera, stud. Nic. Lenglet du Fresnoy. 

Pkrisiis, 1748, 2 vol. 4to. 
Lalande, Astronomic. Parb, 1771, 4 vol. 4to. 
Lampridius in Alexandrum Severam, apud Hist August Scriptores, 

edit Casauboni. Parisiis, IG20, fol. 
Larcbei, Histoire d'H^Kxiote, traduite du Grec. Pkris, 1786, 7 vol. Bra* 
Supplement k la Philosophic de THutoire. Amsterdam, 

1769, 8vo. 
LeRoi. (SeeRoi.) 
Lesbonax in Protrept. apud Oratores Grsecos. edit H. Stephani, 1575, 

fol. 
Libanii Praeludia Oratoria et Declamationes, gr. et lat edit Fed. 

Morelli. Parisiis, I6O6, 2 vol. fol. 
Ltvii CTiti), Historie, cum notis Jo. Bapt. Ludov. Grevier. Parisiis, 

1735, 6 vol. 4to. 
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Lomeyerus tie Lustntiooibus Veteram Gentilhun. XTltraj. i6b\, 4co; 
Longi Pastoralia de Daphnide et Chloe, gr. et lat edit. Jungerman&i. 

Hannovis, l605, 8vo. 
Longinus de Sublimitate, gr. et lat. edit. TolliL Tra^. ad Rhen. lGff4, 

4to. 
Lucani (M. An.) Phanalia^ edit. Fr. Oudendorpii. Lugd. Bat 1786, 

4ta 
Lucas (Paul), Voyage de la Haute JB^gypte. Rouen, 1719> 3 vol. I1tm%(. 
Luciani Opera, gr. et. lat. edit. Tib. Hemsterhnisii et Reitzii. Am- 

stelodami, 1743, 4 toI. 4to. 
Lucretii Carl (Titi), de Rerum Natar& libri vi. edit Sig. Havercampi. 

Lugd. Bat. \72b, S vol. 4to. 
Luzerne (.Le Comte de la). Traduction de r£zpedition de Cyrus. Pttis^ 

1778, 2 vol. ISmo. 
Lycnigi Orationes, gr. et lat. apud Oratont Gneooj^, oditt H. Stephaiti, 

1766, fol. 

Lysie Orationes, gr. et lat cum notis JOr Taylor et Jer. MarklaMH. 
Londini, 1739^ 4to. 

Macro Bii Opera, cum notis varior. Lugd. Bat. 1670, 8vo. 

Maittabe, Graecae Linguae Diakcti. Londini, 1706, 8vo. 

Marcelli Vita Thucydidb. Vid. in Operibus Thucydidis, edit Dukeri. 

Amstelodami, 1731, fol. 

Hariette (P. J.) Trait^ des Pierres gravte. Paris, 1760, 2 vol. fol. 
Marklandi Notae in Euripidis Drama Supplices Mulieres. Londini, 

1763, 4to. 
Marmontel, Po^tique Fran9oise. Paris, 1 763, 2 vol. 8vo. 
Marmor Sandvicense, cum commentariis et notis Joan. Taylori. Can- 

tabrigiae, 1743, 4to. 
Marmora Oxoniensia, gr. et lat. edit Mich. Matttaire. Londini, 173S^ 

fol. 
Marsham, Cfaronicus Canon. Londini, l07S, fol. 
MartiaHs Epigrammata, cum notis varioram. Lugd. Bat I670, 8vo. 
Mathon de la Cour, Dissertation sur la Decadence des Lois de Lycuigue. 

Lyon, 1767, 8vo. 
Maximii Tyrii Dissertat. gr. et lat edente Marklando. Londini, 1740. 

4to. 
Maximi Victoriniide Re Grammatic&, apod Grammat Lat Auctores, 

stud. £1. Putschii. Hanoviae, l60i5, 4to. 
Meibomii (Marci), Antiquae Musicae Auctores, gr. et lat. Amstelodami, 

1662, 2 vol. 4to. 
Mela. (See Pomponius Mela.) 
M^moires de i'Acadi^mie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettrts, 

Paris, 1717, 43 vol. 4to. 
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Menetrier (Claudii), Symbolicse Diaiue £ph(eli«fr Siat^ Ek^Oflilio^ in 

ThMaMt. Aifeiq. Grace, tora. % 
Meunii fiibliotheca Graeca et Attica, in Thesauro Antiq. GvBBt, torn. 

Greta, Cyprus, Rhodus, sive de Harum Instdarum IMnt ct 

Aiiti<)oltadb«i GMMMnt. Botth. A«M4dloila«i> l<&7§^ 4Id. 
De AvchoBftSbtis Atheniensium, et tilia Optra. Vide {ftMiifi 

in Thjssauro Gnec. Antiquitatum Jae. GrMiDtiik 
M4iitf3ic, Godunentehre Bur les Epit iTOvide. La H^ye, 17l§i t» "V^. 

8vo. 
Mkmcfi FeHdft (Mtttt») OetiEincis,^*ttm Prftfatioiie D. Jt>. Attg.EffN»ti. 

Longbssol, 1760, 8vo. 
#fMta)gne (Michel de) Ma&safs. Ltmdres, t?^, 1<) to!, ttm^. 
Montesquieu, ses CEuirres. Amsterdam, 1758, 3 vol. 4to. 
Mo tttf a tic e n <t>nn Batuod de), rAitiiqmt^ ezpfiqtfSe. P^tis, 17I9, 

15 vol. fol. 
Montuda, Hbtoire des Math^matiqiies. Paris, 1758, 2 vol. 4to. 
Motheim, Not» in Syst Intellect Cudvrarthi. Lugd. Bat. 1773, 

2 vol. 4le>. 
Motte (La), ses Fables. Paris, 1719» 4to. 
M6iiceaux,ies VoyegeslL b Stttede eeux deCom. kBrnyti, RtMftn, 

1725, 5 vol 4to. 
Mouignes, PkiR TlyMogi^ue dn Fftfai^ristne. I^ris> 1712, 6 vc^.Svo. 
Musdsi de Herone et Lesrtidro Garmen, gr. et ktedit. Mat. R(tver. 

Lugd. Bat 1737* 8vo. 
Musicse.Antiqaae Anctores, gr. et kt edh. Meibomii. AiAAelod. l652, 

2 vtfl. 4to. 

N. 

NicAKDRi Theriaca, &c. gr. apud Poetas Hetoicos Gr»cos. edit. H. 

Stephani, 1566, ibl. 
Nicomachi HarmoniMs Manuaie, gr. et lat apud Antiq. MusicK 
* Auctedtl. Meibomii. Amstelodifttti, 1652, !^ vol. 4to. 
Nointel, Marmora in Museo Acad. Reg. Inscriptiotmm. 

Drawings of, ih llie Library of tile ftng Of France, in the 

Cabinet des Estampes. 
Nonni Dionysiaca, gr. et lat edit. Scaligeri. Httnefvift, I6IO, 8Vo. 
Norden, Voyage d'Egypte et de Nubic. Copenhagoe, 1755, 2 vol. fol. 
Novum Tesftamentum. Plaiisiis, 1(H0> 2 vol. li?mt>. 

O. 

OCBLI.U8 Lucanus et TittiSt de Looes, ^n gvec et en Francis, par 
1' Abbe Battcux. Paris, 1 768, 2 vol. 8vo. 
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01ivier<Ci. Math.) Histoire de Philippe, Roi .d« UtMoint. Parii, 

De fiure, 1740» 2 vol. ISmo. 
Oaosandri Stralegicus» sive de Iraperatoris InttkutioQe, cum notis Ja. ik 

Chokier^gr. etlat Romae, l6iO> 4to« 
Opjua&us de Venatione et Piscata, gr. et lat edit Jo. Gott. Sohneid^er. 

Argentoratif 1776» 8to. 
Opuscula Mytholo|;ica, gr. et lat. cum notis variorum. Ametdodami, 

1688, 8vo. 
Oiatores Greci* gr. edente H. Stepfaano, \676$ fol. 
Ori Apollinis Hieroglypbica, gr* et laL edit. Dav. Hoeschelii. August. 

Vindel. 1695^ 4to. 
Origenis Opera omnia, gr. et lat stud. Dom. Car. de la Rue. Parisiis, 

1732, 4 vol. fol. 
Orosii (P.) Historiae, edit Havercampi. Lugd. fiat 1767> 4to. 
Orville (Jac. Phil, d^), Sicula. Amstelodami, 1764, foL 
Ovidii Nasonis (Pub.) Opera, edit Pet Burmanni. 17S7> 4 vol. 4to. 

P. 

Paciaudi de Athletarum Saltatione Commentarius. Romae, 1756, 4to. 

^ Monumenta Peloponnesia. Romae, 1761, S vol. 4to. 

Palffphatus de Incredibilibus, gr. et lat in Opusculis Mylhologicis, cum 

notis varior. Amstelodami, 1688, 8vo. 
Palladius de Re'Rustaoi, apud Rei Rustica Scriptores, edit Gesn^. 

Lipde, i7S5, 2 vol. 4to. 
Palmerii Exercitationes iu Auctores Graecos. Traj. ad Rhen. l694> 

4to. 

Graecia Antiqua. Lugd. Bat 1678, 4to. 

Parker (Samuel), Disputationes de Deo et Providenti& Divii)4. Lon-. 

dini, 1678, 4to. 
Parthenii Erotica, gr. et lat apud Hist. Poet Script Parisiis, 1&75, 8vq. 
Pastoret, Dissertation sur les Lois des Rhodiens, Paris, 1784, 8vo. 
Patricii (Franc.) Discussiones Peripateticae. Basileae, 1581, 2 vol. fbJ. 
Pausaniae Greciae Descriptio, gr. et lat edit. Kuhnii. Lipsiae, 1696, 

fol. 
Pauw (De), Recherches Philosoph. sur les Egyptiens. Berlin, 1773, 

H vol. 12nio« 
Perrault, Traduction de Vitruve. Paris, 1684, fol. 
Petavius de Doctrioi Temporum. Antverpiae, 1708, S vol. fol. 
Petiti (Samuelis), Leges Atticae. Parisiis, 1635, fol. 
Miscellanea, iu quibus varia Veterum Script. Loca 

emendaatur.etillustrantur. Parisiis, 1630, 4to. 
Pfltiooii Arbitri (Tiu), Satyricon, cum notis variorum. Amstelodami, 

1669, 8vo^ 
PhikttiB Jotei Opera, ^ ret lat. jcdit Dav. Hoa^chelii. Lutet. Parii, 

1640, fol. 
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Philoftratoram Opera omnia^ gf . et iat. edit. G. Olearii. LipA»« 

1709, fol. 
Phlegon Tralliamu de Rebus Miiabilibus, gr. et Iat in Thes. Antiquity 

Grecaram^ torn. 8. pag. 3690. 
Phocylidis Poemata Admonitoria, gr. et Iat. apad Poeta^ Minores 

Grascos, edit. Rad. Wintertoni. Cantabrig. 1684, Sro. 
Piiotii Bibliotheca, gr. et Iat cum notis D. Hoeschdii. Rothomagi, 

1658, fol. 
Phfynichi £clogae Nominum et Verborum Anticonim, edit Jo. Coi^ 

de Pauw. Traj. ad Rhen. 1739, 4to. 
Phumutut de Naturi Deoruin, gr. et Iat in Opuscolis Mythologicts. 

Amstelod. 1688* 8Vo. 
Pietio della Valie. (SeeValle.) 

Files (De), Cours de Peinture par Principes. Paris, 1708, ISmo. 
Pindari Opera, Gr»c^, cum latini versione nov& et commetit Erasmi 

Schmidii ; acoesserunt Fragmenta aliquot, &c. Vitebergae, 1616, 4to. 
..... Opera, gr. et Iat cum schoUis Gra^. et notis. eurU R. West et 

Rob. Welsted; una cum versione lyrico carmine Nic. Sudorli. 

Oxonii, 1697, fol. 
IHtture Anticbe d*£rcolano. Napoli, 17S7, 9 vol. fol. 
Platonis Opera omnia, gr. et Iat edit Serrani. 1578, 3 vol. fol. 
Plauti Comoediae, cum notis Lambini. Petrisiis, 1576, fol. 
Plinii Historia Naturalis, cum notis Harduini. Parisiis^ 1723, 3 vol. fol/ 
.... Epistolse, ex recensione P. Dan. Longolii^ Amstelodami, 1734, 

4to. * 

Plutarchi Opera omnia, gr. etlat edit Rualdi. Parisiis, 16S4, t vol. fol. 
Pococke*s Description of the East, &c. London, 1743, 3 vol. fol. 
Poleni (Marchese Giovanni), See Sag^ di Dissertaz. Academiche di 

Cortona. In Roma, 1742, 6 vol. 4to. 
Polhicis (Julii)y Onomasticon. gr. et Iat. edit. Hemsterhuis. Amste- 

lodami, I706, 2 vol. fol. 
Polyaeni Strategemata, gr. et Iat. cum notis variorum, Lugd. fiat 16^1, 

8vo. 
Polybe, traduit en Francois par Dom. Vine. Thuillier, avec les notes de 

Folard. Paris, 1727, 6 vol. 4to. 
Sblybii Historiae, gr. et Iat. ex recens. Is. Casauboni. Parisiis, I6O9 

vel 1619, fol. 
Diodori Sic. &c. Excerpta, gr. et Iat. edenta H. Valesio. 

Parisiis, l634, 4to. 
Pompeius Festus de Verborum Significatione. Amstelod. I709, 4to; 
Pompignaii (LeFranc de). Traduction d'Eschyle. Paris, 1770, 8vo. 
Pomponius Mela de Situ Orbb, cum notis ^'ariorum. Lugd. Bat 172f , 

Svo; 
Porcaechi (Thomaso) Tlsole piu famose del Mondo. In Fadoua^ 1Q2O, 

fol. 
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Porphjvijus de Abetiiientift, gr. et hx. cum notis Jac. Rhoer edit Jfac. 

Reiske. Tnj. ad Rhen. 1767> 4to. 

de VidL Pythagors. See Jamblichns de Vit Fyth. Amste- 

lodami, 1707» 4to. 
Potteri Archsologia Gneca. Lqgd. Bat. 1702, fol. 
Produs in TimsBam, Gfaec^. Basile»« 1634, fol. 

in Rempablic. Platonis. Ibidem. 

Procopii Hiatoriv, gr. et lat. Parisiis, l662, 9 roi. fol. 

Prodromus. (See llieodonis Prodromus.) 

Propertius (Aurel.) ElegMirum libri iv. ex Castigatione Jani BrCukh^sii. 

Amstelodami, 17^7, 4to. 
Ptolomaei (Claudii), Magna Constnictionis libri xiii. Basileft, 1538, 

fol. 
Pythagone Aurea Carmina, gr. et lat. apud Poetas Minores Grteoos, 

edit Rad. WintertonL Cantabrig. 1684, 8to. 

QuiKTX Cortii Hbt. cum notis H. Snakenbnigii. Del^hls, 17S4, Q 

vol. 4to. 
Qointiliani Institationes Oratorie, edit. CI. Capperonerii. Parisiis^ 

1725, 2 vol. fol. 

REiMAWua (Joan. Frid.^ Historia Universalis Atheismi. Hildes. 

1725. 8vo. 
Reineccii (Reineri), Historia Julia. Helmestadii, 1594. 3 toI. fol. 
Rbetores Graeci. Venetib, apud Aldum, 1508, 2 vol. fol. 
Riocioli Almagestom. fiononiae, l651, 2 vol. fol. 
Rm (Le), Ruines de la Grto. Pkris, 1758 et 17^0, fol. 
Rousseau (J. J.) Dietionnaire de Musique. Pkris^ 1769 4to. 
Roossier (UAhi), M6noire tor la Musique dcs Anciens. Fam, 1770, 

4to. 
Ruitica (Rei), Scriptoiei, curante Mat. Getneio, lipcus, 1735^ 2 vol. 4t0t 

S. 

Saivtb Croix. (SeeCrobt.) 

Salmasii Plinian» Exercitationeft in Sdinum. Paiiiiis, I629, 2 vol. fol. 

..... ad Diod. Aras, in Museo Philologioo Th. Crenii. Ludg. JBat. 

1700, 12mo. 
Sapphus PoetrisB Lesbic Flagmen ta, gr. et lat edente Jo. Cb. Volfio. 

Hambuigi, 1733, 4to. 
Scaliger de Emendatione Temporum. Genevft, 1629, fol. 
Sehefferaa (Joan.) de Militift Navali Veterum libri quatnor^ aacessit 

Dissertatio de Varietate Navium. Upea]i»> l654, 4to. 
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Sehelhornii (Jo. Georg.) Aimraitates Literarue. Fnnooliirti^ irdO> 18 

vol. 8vo. 
Scylacis Periplus, gr. et lat. apud Geograpboa Minores. Oxonii^ 169Q, 

4 vol. 8vo. 
Scymni Chii Orbis Description gr. et Fat. apud Geogr. Mioores. Oxonii, 

1698, 4 vol. 8vo. 
Sddenus de Diis Syris, edit. M. Atid. Beyeri. Amstel. 1680, 12mo. 
Senecae Pbilosophi (Luc. An.) Opera, cum nolis variorum. Amstelo- 

dami, 1672, 3 vol. 8vo. 
Senec» Tragici Tragcediae, cum notis variorum. Amstelodami, 1669, 8vo. 
Sextus Empiricus. (See Empiricus). 

Sieard, M^moires des Missions da Levant. Paris, 1715, 9 vol. Itmo. 
Sigonius de Republic^ Atheniensium, in Thes. Antiquit. Gfscar, 

torn. 5. 
Simplicii Comment, in iv. Aristotelis libros de Coelo, gr. Venetiis, in 

aedib. Aldi, 1536, fol. 
Simplicii Comment, in Epictetam, gr. et lat Lugd. Bat 1640, 4to. 
Socratis, Antisthenis, et alioruxa Epistolae, gr. et lat. edit. L. Allatii« 

Parisiis, 1637, 4to. 
Solinus (Caius Jul.) Polyhistor. cum notis Salmasii. Parisiis, 1629^ 1^ 

vol. fol. 
Sopatris, Rhetoris Quaestiones, apud Rbetores Graecos. Venetiis apud 

Aldum, 1508, 3 vol. fol. 
Sopboclis Tragcediae, gr. et lat edit. Tb. Jobnson. Liondini, 1746, 3 

vol. 8vo. 
Soroni Vita Hippocratis, in Operibus Hippocratia, edit.yander Linden, 

tom. 2. Lugd. Bat. 1665, 2 vol. 8vo. 
Sozomeni (Heritiiae)^ Scholastici Historia Ecclesiastica, edit. Henr^ 

Valesii, gr. et lat. Parisiis, 1686, fol. 
Spanbeim de Prsstantii et Usu Numismatum Antlq. lioodinij, 1706f 

2 vol. fol. 
Spon, Voyage de Grfece. La Paye, 1724, 2 vol. 12mo. 
Statii Opera, cum notis variorum. Lugd. Bat. 1671, 8vo. 
Stephapus de Urbibus, gr. et lat edit. Th. de Pinedo. Amstelodami, 

1678, fol. 
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A. 

Maris, ef Scythia, a celebrated diviner, ii^ 341. 

Alradates and Panihea, their history and death, iii. 361. 

Academy, a garden in which was a gymnasium, at the distance of a quar- 
ter of a league from Adiens, ii. 94. 

Aeamania, the nations which inhabit that country, though of difierent 
origin, united by a general confederation, iii. 254. 

Accents appropriated to each word in the Greek language, form a species 
of melody, ii. 430. 

Accusations and l^al procedures among the Athenians, ii. S69 

Aekaia, a province of Peloponnesus, formerly inhabited by the lonians. 
Its situation ; nature ot the soil, iii. 293. — Contained twelve princi- 
pal cities, which each included seven or eight towns within its dis- 
trict, ibid. 294, 297. — ^Earthquake, which destroyed two of those 
cities, ibid. 295. 

AckanuBt a borough of Attica, distant sixty stadia from Athens, iv. 314. 
— ^Fullof vineyards, ibid. S18. 

AchiBons fw a long time took no part in the affidrs of Greece, iii. 293.— 
Each of their cities had a right to send deputies to the ordinary as- 
sembly which was held annually, and to the extraordinary wnich 
the principal majgistrates might convoke, ibid. 297.— -llie democracy 
maintained itselfamong them ; and why, ibid. 298. 

jI<Mous river, iii. 254. 

^diavfi, river of Epirus, iii. 254. 

jfcMUes, son of Peleus, i. 141.— 'Temple of, near Sparta, always shut, 
iv. 129. 

Actum (DrttMolic) ought to be entire and perfect, v. 317. — Unity of, ibid. 
318. — ^Duration of, ibid. 319. — Is the soul of tragedy, ibid. 320. 

^cltrv, the same sometimes performed both in tragedy and comedy ; but 
few excelled in both, v. 291. — ^Frequently ill-treated by the public, 
ibid. 298.-^&[yqyed all the privileges of the citiiensj some have 
betn sent on embassies, ibia.«i*'nieir dresses suited to their parts, 
ibid. 299. See Tbbatiui. 
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AcutUaus one of the most ancient historians. Judgment on his works, 
V. 134. 

Adimantus, chief of the Corinthians at the battle of Salamis^ i. 3^0. — 
Addressed with warmth by Themistocles, ibid. 

AdmnisiraHon qf GovemmetU, nighly reprehensible to undertake it with- 
out the re(]uisite abilities, v. 173. — ^Knowledge necessary to be pos- 
sessed by him who undertakes it, ii. 458. 

Adultery, punishment of, at Athens, ii. 283. — How punished among 
the people of Gortyna in Crete, vi. 218.— Lopg unknown at Sparta, 
iv. 77. 

JEaces, tyrant of Samos, ▼. 455. 

JEetes, king of Colchos, father of Medea, treasurers of, i. 141. 

^geus, king of Athens, .the father of Theseus, i. 143, et seq. 

^gira^ a city of Achaia, iii. 205. 

^gtum, the city in which the states of Achaia met, iii. 297 • 

JEschines, the orator, the disciple of Plato ; di£Ferent conditicms of life 
through which he passed, ii. 102; iv. 542.— His eloquence, his 
vanity, his valoui^ iv. 5i3, et a«|%.«--*^>'Sent aipbassudor bjr the 
Athenians to Philip, ibid. 447. — ^His anecdote of the youth Cimon 
and Callirhoe, ibid. 491. 

^schines, the philosopher, the disciple of Socrates, iii. 124 ; v. 170. 

^tchtflus may be considered as the fether of tragedy, v. 235. — His life; 
his character, ibid. — Introduced several actors into his tragedies, 
ibid. 2S6. — Defects censured in his pieces, ibid.-^His ^logium»ibi4< 
337. — Examination of the maoBcr in which he hs^ treated tH&di^ 
ferent parts of trraedy, ilaid.<^Hi9 pb)ta extremely simple, ibid. ^SM^ 
His choruses make a part of .^ whole, ibid.«-<* 4 he charactera and 
manners of bis personages tuitabJe, ibid.«i-Liango9g^ which he »v<|| 
to Clytaemnestta, ibid. d3d.^^£mploys in his tn^giedies the style of 
the epic poems, and sometimes that of the dithyrambic, ibid. ^X*!^ 
Is sometimes obscure, ibid. 243. — Sometimes oeficient in harmony 
and correctness, ibid.-^His style elevated in the ej^treme, and poo^ 
pons to inibtidfi, ru 244.-p^«<€iave hit acton high Wskins, a ixwkpIIa 
and trailing and magmficent robes, ihid.T^^btained a theatre pro- 
vided with machinery, and snpeibly decorated, ibid^ ^4^— T«)fror 
excited in the spectators by one of his pieces» ibkt* — ^Exercised his 
actors in their parts, and performed with them, Hud.-<'*^i& ^fcoral- 
chanjt fiiH of grandcw and decorum, ibidk d^O.-^r-Ia faMy accu«^ of 
. revealing the mysteries of Eleusia, ii Sftl » ▼« !246»''^l9dignant at 
seeing h» rivals orowaed, he retivea to ^ndfy,. yvhtm he is. well f% 
ceived by Hiero, vi. 34a.*^Hia dcaA ; hia epitaph ; hovOMrs y^id to 
kts memory, ibid. 947.*-^I>fe(^aih^M*ed tO'himbjpSfli^hciem.^^^ 
S48,— Note on the number of bis tra^^iof^ ibM. 487% 

Mtculapius, different tratditiQpa concemiiig his higlh, !!«.. 17(W*«nPe4t)val8 
in his honour, ibid. 181.^ — Words engraven fffcr th^ g^ qI hU 
temple, ibid.— His statue by ThrasgFiBEedcs 9£ F»ai» icM* Ift^^ 
Mia prieeta bai^ reciwiise to iaqpostuFe, t« eataWi«h theb «re4>t» Ibi^ 
183.— Kept a familiar serpent, ibid. 185. — Such serpenta also kept 
in the other iemplca of .£9CiiiapiuS| aad in thiMC «( BMCblUVMm 
some other divinities ifakL See £Ft]>^i)Jius« 
Mtokai a oountvy qf Gfeeoc^ iit. €54. 
J^tmippe, a fountain eoBs^eiate^ to the Muses, i&. 1I7Q, 
'^(Uh0t, a dramatio writer, the ^nd qf Socrates,. %nk idveojlpiiicd J^es 
tie subjeet 6# whidi ^pciecntiiely iniscnM » judsment «» ¥19 pieces, 
V. 267. — His excellent maxim conceming hiaga^ iUd 259^ 
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AgeaUma, king of Laccdamon, aaceiub the thrane, iv. ttI.-*wAuHS into 
Asia ; defeats the generals of Artuxerxes ; forms the de«^ of at- 
tacking that monarch eVen in the capital of hi* omnpire, ii. I2.«^8 
recalled by the magistrates of Sparta, and gains the battle of G>- 
ronea, ibid. — Astonished, but not diaconraged, at the success of 
Epaminondas, ibid. 27, 28, i'04.— At the age of eighty goes into 
E^ypt to the amstanee of Tachos, ibid. d64. — ^Afterward dedaics 
for JSectanebas, ibid. d66.-«-His great abilities, virtue, chaiacter, 
ardent love of glory, ib. 15, l6.-*Hi8 views for the aggrandisement 
of Sparta, iv. 121. 

Agk, king of Lacedsemon, pursoes Alcibiiades, i. 42Q. 

Agkm oitPsopkis declared tne happiest of men by the oraele of Delphi^ 
Pf. 146. 

Agoracriius, the sculptor ; tome of bis works appeared under the name 
of Phidias his master, iv. 333. 

Agriculture was encouraged and protected by the kings of Persia^ iv. 415. 
(See Attica.) 

Aides de (hmp among the Athenians, ii. 14$. 

Alcants, an excellent Ijrie poet ; summary of his life ; character of hk 
poetry ; in love with Sappho, who did not return his affection, ii. 
61,62. 

Akamenesj sculptor, i. 440, 446. 

Alcilmdes, his ereat qualities, i. 411, etseq.«^H is vices, ibid. 496.— 
Anecdote ofnit youth, ii. 227.«-"l8 reconciled to his wife, who had 
demanded a divorce, ibid. 983.--*A disciple of SocrateH, ibid. 411 ; 
▼. 173.T— Causes the truce which subsisted between Athens and 
Lacedsmon to be broken, i. 410.— What Timon the iMisanthrope 
once said to him, ibid. 415. — ^Procures war to be rf.o)ved on against 
Sicily, ibid. 416. — Is appointed ^neral with Nicias and Lamachus. 
ibid. 4 16.-* Accused or impiety m the assembly of the people, ibid, 
417.<— His success in Sicily, ibid. 422.-— When summoned to return 
to Athens, retires to Peloponnesus, ibid. 4 3.—- Gives advice to the 
La)ceda>monians against tne Athenians, and causes several cities of 
Asia Minor to declare in their favour, ibid. 427, 428.— Is reconciled 
to the Athenian?, and forces the Lacedaemonians to sue for peaet, 
ibid. 4S8.-*»Retunia in triumph to. Athens, ibid.— Puts again to sea ; 
his fleet receives a check, ana the command of it is taken from him, 
ibid. 429. — Pot to death by order of the satrap Phamabaiua, ihidt 
432. 

AlcfMsonidcB, a powerfiil house of Athens, i. 249. 

Alexander I. king of Macedon, duruig the war with the Pefsians, k^ 
Ibrms the Greeks encainped in the valley of Tempe ofihe danger of 
their situation, i. 999.<-*Brings propositions of peace from Mardonius 
to the Athenians, ibid. 384. — At Alattpa gives secret intelligence to 
Ariatides of the designs of Mardonius, ibid. 345. 

Alwmdtf the Chreai, at the a^ of ei^htaen, disiingoiahes his eoorage at 
the battle of CihBfOAca, vi. 21S.-^Coaa«8v on the part of hia father 
Philip, to propose a treaty of pcaoe to the Athenians, ibid. 914. — 
His ohdracter, ibid. 

Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, his vices and cnielties, iti. 2t4.-«-l8 asiassi- 
Bated by the brother^ ofhss wife Thehe, ibid. 2^6. 

Ahheus, river, its source ; appears and diaappeara at intcrrab, iiL 966. 

A^Aeut and JbeAtua, uL 331. 

Aliis, a sacred grove near Olympia, In which were the ta»plf of Jupiter, 
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durt of J«no, odiar beantifel edifirif*, and a CMat'linmber of tUtueai, 
111. 80B. 
AMaxentf the, conquered by Thefleos^ i 151. 
Andrradtty cifv and gnlf of, iii. 949. 
Anpktarmts the sooUui^er, and one of the chie& in the war of Thebes ; 

his temples, his oracles, iii. 164. 
An^Metyon, king of Athens, dethroned by Eridithonitts, i. 138. 
An^phkiyons, council of, what, iii. 20S.— Note on the states which sent 
deputies to that council, ibid. 460. — Oath of the Aniphictyons, ibid; 
204. — ^Jurisdiction of the council, ibid.^— Their sentences against 
the profaners of the Temple of Delphi inspired g;reat terror, ibid. 
207* — Instituted the different games celebrated at Delphi,'ii. 346.— 
Philip, kio^ of Macedon, obtained the right of a seat and vote in 
their assembly, iv. 479. — ^Philip is placed at the head of thor con- 
federation, vi. 303. 

Amfkipolis, a city of Macedonia, subject sometimes to Philip, and some* 
times to the Athenians, ii. 368. 

ifff^AMsAiiif, defeated by Philip, who seises on their city, vi. 308. 

AmydcB, a city of Laconia, iii. 416. — ^Temple of Apollo at, ibid.— An- 
other veiy ancient temple near that of Apollo, ioid. 417*— Ewifons 
of Amyclae, ibid. 419. 

Anadmnist the elder, came into Greece in the time of Solon ^ is placed 
among the number of the saaes, i. 217* 

Afuureon the poet, a nativeof leos, ▼. 398.— Character of his poetir, 
ii. 419.— -itepain to Polycrates of Semoe, whose finendfthip ne ob- 
tains, and whom he celebrates on liis lyre, v. 969.— Beeomes thp 
friend and adherent of Hipparchus, i. 948. 

AnaxaeonUi the disciple of TnaJes, the first who tau^t philosophy at 
Athens, i. 449.— His connexion with Perides, i. 370.— Had re- 
course to an intelligent cause to explain the effects of natnre, iii. 83. 
Was accused of impiety, and took to flight, i. 383. ii. 391. — His 
knowledge in astronomy, ibid. 191. 

Antumukidet, king of Sparta, obliged by theEphori to take a second 
wife, iv. 14. 

Afuutandrides, the comic actor, sentenced toperish with hunser, y. 977. 

Anaaimander the philosopher, a disciple of Tnales, iii- 65..— His opinion 
concerning the light of the sun, ibid. 103. 

Anaxmenes the philosopher, a disciple of Thales, iii 65. 

Anaximenes of Lampsacus, the historian, ▼. 149. 

Andocides the orator, i. 440. 

jtndnu, isle of, distant twelve stadia from Tenos ; contains mountains 
covered with verdure, plentiAil springs, and delightful valleys, vi. SO. 
—Its inhabitants are brave ; fiacchus the divinity they principally 
honour, ibidi 

Ammab, observations of Aristotle on, v. 114.— Climate has an influence. 

1^ on their manners, ibid. 115.— Enquiries concemins the duration of 
the lives of diftrent animals, ibid. 118.— -Of a muM which lived to 
the age of eighty years, ibid. 1 1 9. 

Anialddat the Spartan, concludes a treaty of peace between the Greeks 
and Artaxeixes, i. 433. 

Anihila, a village or town celebrated for a temple of Ceres, and the as* 
aembly of the Amphictyons, iii. 903. 

AnHmaehu of Cdophon, author of a poem intitled the Thebaid, gad of 
an elegy' cdUed^ the Lydion, vi. if 1. 
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MUiochts the Araidi|y[i» lent ambamdor to die kipg of Pema ; what he 
said on his return, iv. 155. ' 

Jniiphm the orator, i. 440. 

'^nt^Htdes, opinions of the ancient philosophers concerning the, iii. 133. 

^fUitikenetp the disdple of Socrates, institutea a school at Athens, ii. 104. 
—The austerities which he prescribed to his disciples cause them to 
desert him, ibid. — ^Diogenes becomes his disciple, 105. — ^System of 
those two philosophersxconceming the attainment of happiness, ib. 

Atn^ius, a citizen of Adiens of great power and influence, one of the ac- 
cusers of Socrates, v. 186. 

AonmSi t>r Avemus, in £pirus, a lake from which exhale pestilential 
"vapours, iii. 243. 

JUtmiuria, festival of, ii. 4S4. 

4peUes, the celebrated painter, bom at Cos or at Ephesus, i. 445 ; iii. 293. 

^poUodonu of Athens, painter, i. 443. 

Apollo, t«nples dedicated to. See Amtcla, Dblos, &c. 

•^Irfladia, journey through, iv. 129 and seq. — A province in the centre of 
Peloponnesus, fertuo in grain, f^ants and trees, ibid. 131. — Contra- 
diction in the worship of its dimrent districts, ibid. 136.-— At whaik 
^me human sacrifices were abolished there, ibid. 137. 

JhveuUam (the) have never been subjected to a foreign yoke, iv, lS2w— 
Acquired a milder character from poetry, son^ dances, and festii^s, 
ibid.— Were humane, beneficent, brave, and jealous of their liberty^ 
ibid. 133. — ^Formed several confederated republics, ibid.-— Epami- 
nondas, to check the Spartans, en§pged them to build MegaJopolis, 
ibid. 134. — Th^ principally worshipped the god Pan, ibid. 140. 

^hekats, king of Macedon, invited to his court all who were eminent 
in literature and the arts, ii. 367. — Offered^ but without effect, an 
asylum to Socrates, ibid. v. 175. 

ArckAuts, the philosoj^r, the disciple of Inhales, and master of Socrates, 
iii. 65, 

ArtMdamust king of Laoedsmon, wishes to prevent the Peloponnesian 
war, i. 389.«-^Ravages Attica, ibid. 398. 

Archilochus, the lyric poet of Paros, vi. 65.— Has extended the limits of 
his art j his poems considered as models, ib.— His writings licentious, 
and filled with gall, ibid. QQ* — Causes, by the virulence of his satire, 
Neobule, of whom he had been enamoured* and whom he had 
sought in marriage, to destroy herself, ibid.— <?oes to Thasos with a 
colony of Parians, where he draws on himself the hatred of the citi- 
2ens, and shews his oovrardice, ibid. 67.— ^Is banished from Laced»-^ 
mon, were his works are proscribed, ibid. 68.— Crowned at the 
Olympic |;ames, ib.— Is killed by Callondas of Nanos, ibid. 

Archom, magistrates of Athens; their number, i. 193.— Their functions, 
i. 223, ii. 239.— -Escamination which they underwent, ii. 239. — ^Their 
TOivileges, ibid. 240^— Superintended the public worship, ibid. 241. 
Perpetual^ decennial, annual, i. 193. 

ArMedure, first productions of among ancient nations remarkable for 
ytheir solidity, iv. 174. 

Arwtpagit$t a tribunal appointed to watch over the maintenance of the 
laws and manners at .-Athens, i. 324, ii. 25 1-— Instituted by Cecrops 
i. IM. — ^Deprived of its privileges and reduced to silence by Pericles' 
i. 258 } ii. 254. — -Kespbct paid to it ; Solon bestowed on it the super! 
intendance of manners, ii. 253. — Solemnly of the ceremonies pre. 
ceding the trials in it, ibid. 255.— Sometimes revised the sei^ences of 
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the people, H. f59.**-^Reftp«ct paid ^ H, 3Sf .•«>*NM6 on t llngukr de- 
cision of it, ibid. 482. 

Arghes (the) renowned for their bravery, iv. 161.<^Negl6eted Uie Mkaees 
and cultivated the arts, ibid. 16!^. 

Argolhfjovmey throq^, iv. 159.— Was the cradle of the Greeks, ibid. ' 

Airgmauts, the first navigators, form the design of seieing the treasures of 
JEtes, king of Chol^, i. 141. — Their expedition rendered that dis- 
tant country known, and was nsefiil to eoBiinerce, ii 7. 

Argos. Its situation ; different forms of government to which it has 
been subject, iv. 160. — Conspiracy of the inhabitants aoainat the 
inttizans of the (digafelr|r, ibid, lol — Citadel, temple of Minerva, 
singular statue of Jupiter, ibid. 172.— Consecrated to Juno, i 193^—- 
Its marshes dried up by the heat of the sun, v. 109. 

AMtgnet, the broUier of Xerxes, ktHed at the t>attle of Saiaaiis, t. MS. 

Arion, a musician of Methymna, lefi poems, ii. 4^.— Invented and 
brought to perfection dithyrambics. Some particuian of his Mfe, 
ibid. 57, 58. 

Arirtides made a fktal alterstion in a law of Sdon*s, i. 999 ;1 ii. Sd8. — 
Esteemed the most just and virtuous of the Athenians, i< SBO^^'^ne 
of the Athenian eenenls itt the battie of Marathon ; gives up the 
command to Miltiades, ilMd. 981. — ^Banished by the faction of 
Themistodes, ibid. 1287.— Recalled ftom banishment, ibid. 3t4.*- 
Commands the Athenians at the battle of Plataea, ibid. 339.**-4Z)on- 
ciliates by his mildness and justice the allies, who had taken oHence 
atPiusanias, ibid. 366.-— The Greeks confide theif interests lo him, 
i. 368. — Homage which the Athenians rendered to his virtue, ibid. 
3t^. — Reflections upon the age of Arbtides, ibid- d^S.^-^A citken 
of Athens gives his vote against Aristides because he was disgusted 
at hearing him called the Just, i. «87. v. 230. 

Afist^fpttS the philosopher, iti. l^j^-^lAetL of his system andeondaot, 
ibid. IJS. 

Aristocracy, ^ Qmmmeni. 

Arittocraies, king of Arcadia, betrays the Messenians, iii. 389. — ^I« put 
to death by his sulgects, ibid. -395 . 

Arhtodemus, a descendant of Hercules, i. 170. 

Afistodemus, general of the Messenians, sacrifices his daughter for his 
country, iii. 381.— Cofurageously defends Ithome, ibid, 382.— Kills 
himself in despair, ibid. 

JtristogUon, Sec thrmofUus. 

Amtamenes is declared general of the Messenians, iii* 38d.-^Deieat8 the 
Lacedaemonians, ibid. iii. 386. -^Is wounded and deprived of sense, 
ibid. 390.— Recovers again, and finds himself on a heap of dead and 
dying, in a dark cavern, ibid. — Manner in which he got Out of the 
cavern. He returns to his soldiers, and takes vengeance on the 
Lacedaemonians and Corinthians, ibid. 390, et seq. — Unable any 
longer to defend Eira, he collects the women and children, with a 
hody of soldiers, and arrives in Arcadia, ibid. 895.— Gives his son to 
be the leader of his faithful companions, who under his conduct go 
into Sicily, ibid. 396.— Dies at Rhodes, ibid. 

Aristtphanes, the comic poet, i. 440. v. ^7 1 .-^Composes against Cieon a 
piece filled with virulent satire, ibid. 275.— Treats in allegorical 
subjects, of the most important interests of the republic, ibid. t!76. — 
Ridicules Socrates on me stage of Athens, itnd. 184.*— Caitittnitus 
and fliilonides, two exceiient aetors, perfbrsied in his comedies. 
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ibid. <$76^-^R«fotiiis Ihe li6eiitiMsiiM& of kift pieces towftldi the end 
of the Peioponnesian war, ibid. STT.'-^His judgment oa i&ddvylus, 

* Sophoclfis, and £uripidies, ibid. ^Si.^^Gfeat defeets and great beau- 
ties in his YH>medie8, ibid. d7Q. 

Ariskpkm, the orator of Athens^ ii. ^Sa.*^AccOBeB Iphiemtes of cornip- 
tson, tv. SrT. 

Aristotle, the philosopher^ the diseiple of Pkto, ii. 10(X-^His definition 
of a good book, ii. 438.*— Leases Adten»» i^. l47.->-His repartees, 
ilMd^— Settles at Mytilene, the capital ^ I>sb09 ; undertakes the 
education of Alexander, the son of Philip> Y. l.^-^Acoount of his 
work on the different kinds of gotreminent, ibid. 4.'— Note, ▼. 48d. 
*^His «ulo^«ni, his method, eittent dT his plans, his general and 
paTtkulai- hiflftorr t>f nat«iT«, v. 76. et seij. 

Ansiratus seizes on tne sopieme power at Sicf oin after the death ^ £u • 
|4iton, iti. 387. 

Ama, their form and nse^ si ISS. 

Jhmm of iht Ai^enians, ii. I43.«^ln latter times w«re almost entirely 
composed lof mercenaries, ii. 155. See ATfisiriAirs. 

-«->- of the Lftoedsmonians, r^. 9t. 

2tfsimtss, minister cf the king of Persia, kis great qualities, ti. 191, 

IMcAttzns, o»ei>f the general of Xences at Plattoa, i> 344> 350. 

Artemesia, <pieen of mhcamassus and some neighbouring ii^ands, fol- 
lows Xerxes in his expedition, i. 3!21. •-^Advice which she gave to 
that monarch, 3^s.--^Her cotklnct at the battle of Salamis, ibid. SS7. 
^-Het tomb at Leneate, iii. 255. 

Artemm, wife of Mausdus, king of Cam, m d97.-*-*Her affectioii for 
her husbavid, ibid.-^f nvites oratort to compose his eulqgium, ib. 399. 
—Erects a magnificent tomb for him. Description of that tomb, 
ibid. 

Arts, Remarks on their origin, iii. S88 — In Greece, moral causes had 
a greater inHueuce on their progress than natural, i. 451. 

-•**-^ of drawing, patntin^, gculpture. See diose words. 

Ascra, the native place ot H«siod, iii. 170. 

^sia. Summary of a toyage to the coasts of, and several of the neigh- 
bouring islands, r. 379.— -About two centuries after the Trojan war, 
the lonians, j£olians, and Dorians settled im its coasts, ibid. 333. — 
Those coasts renowned for their riches and beauly, ibid. 384. 

Asptaia accused of irreligion, i. 38S.-^The mistress of Pericles, she be- 
pomes his wife, i. 4d5.--^Her eulogium^ The most distinguished 
Athenians frequented her company, i. 459. 

Assembly of the people at Athens, what was its <^ject, ii. 1214, SI 5. — 

Manner of vtyirng in it, ibid. 216. 
 —  (general), at the isthmus of Corinth, of the deputies of all the 
states that had resolved not to sutimit to Xerxes» i. 995. 

of the Amphic^onsheM in the spring at Delphi, and in autumn 



at Thermopyfe, in. «05. — ^Sce AMpHicrYoirs. — Of the Pelopon* 
mesian league, i. 392.**-Of Boeotia, in which the a£birs of the nation 
were discussed in four difierent councils, and of which the Thebans 
directed the proceeding, iii. 183.— ^Of the Thessalians, the decrees 
of which were only obligatory on the town and districts that had 
subscribed them, ibid. 215.-— Uf the Acamanians, ibid. £54.— Of the 
JEtolians, ibid — ^Of the Acha?ans, ibid. ^97.— Of Elis, ibid. 303. — 
Of the Arcadians, iv. 133.— Of Phocis, ii. 363.— Of Ccmnth, in 
which PhiHp proposed a geneml peace fat Gteeoe, and a war against 
the Persians, and in which he was chosen generalissimo of the 
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Greeks, vi. Sl7«^Of die JEolians, compofled of the deptiti«9 of .ele« 
ven cities, ib. 384. — Of the lonians, conflisting of the deputies of 
twelve cities, ib. — Of the Dorians, composed <» a small number of 
deputies, ib. 385.—- The decrees of these assemblies were not obli- 
gatory on all the cities of a district, ib. 389. 
AstnmofnVf a general idea of the state of in Greece, in the middle of the 

fimrth centuiy before Christ, iii. 101, et seq. 
AUwiamas; a dramatic author, gains the prize fifteen times, ▼. 267.— 
llis son of the same name had for competitors, Asclepiades, Apha- 
reus, and Theodectes, ibid. 
Aswktm, right of, to what places granted, iL 31 1. 
Athena. Its foundation, i. 135. — Consecrated to Minerva, ibid. 132. — 
Summary description of, ii. 81.— More circumstantial description of, 
ibid. 173— Citadel of, ibid. 187.-~Note on the plan of, ibid. 467.— 
Divided like Attica into ten tribes, ibid 210. — Taken by Xerxes 
and burned, i. 317 ---Taken by Lysander, i. 430.— Lysander estab- 
lished there thirty magistrates, who became its tyrants, ibid. — ^Shakes 
off the yoke of Lacedsemon 1 accepts the treaty of Antalcidas, ibid. 
433.-— Was less the birth place than the residence of genius, ibid. 452.. 
AthemanSt their character, ii. 226.-*Their fickleness, iv. 447. — Man- 
ners and civil life, ii. 273. et seq. iii. 44. et seq.— Reli^on ; sacred 
mi&isters ; crimes against religion, ii. 295.-*Festivals, ibid. S73.— 
Houses and entertainments, ibid. 387. — ^Education. — Ceremonies by 
which a young Athenian was enrolled in the number of l^itimate 
children, iii 425.— Acts which put him in possession 01 all the 
^ghts of a citizen, ibid. 486."~JGommerce of the Athenians, iv, 
317.— The port of the Pirttus much frequented, and might have 
been more so, ibid.— -The laws laid restraints on commerce, ibid.— 
The more commerce flourishes, the more laws must be multiplied, 
ibid. 218. — ^V^'hen the causes relative to commerce were tried, ibid. 
219.— llie exportation of com from Attica forbidden, ibid.— 
Whence the Athenians procured corn, ibid. — Quantity of grain 
which they imported firom different countries, ibid. — Oil the only 
commodity which the Athenians might export without paying duty, 
ibid. 220. — ^What they import and what they export, ibid. 220, 221. 
—What foreigners may traffic in the public market, ibid. 221.— 
Law against me monopoly of com, ibid 222.— Finances and taxes 
of the Athenians, ibid. 288 — ^Duties of import and export, ibid.—' 
Note on the same subject, ibid. — ^The farm of the duties put up 
bjr auction, iv. 229. — ilevenues derived fix>m the tributary states, 
ibid. 230. — Free ^ts, ibid. 23 l-*-r Contributions of the allied states, 
ibid. — Forced contributions, ibid. 232. — Contributions for the main- 
tenance of the navy, ib^d. — ^Demosthenes rendered the levying of. 
this tax more easy and jequitable, ibid. 283.— ^Law of exchanges re- 
lative to this tax, ibid. 234.— Zeal and emulation of the commanders, 
of the galleys, ib. 235.— Other contributions and expenditures of the 
rich, either voluntary or forced, ibid. — Officers appointed to super- 
intend the administration of the finances, ibid. 236 —Treasuries and 
receivers of the public money, ibid.— Riches of the Athenians; 
their silver mines a mat resource to them, ibid 221. — ^Manner in 
which they make aavantage of their money in trade, ibid. 222. — 
Athenian oankers ; their occupation, ibid. 223. — Gold very scarce 
in Greece before the time of Philip of Macedon, ibid. 226. — ^Whence 
obtained, and for what purpose employed, ibid. 227.— How rendered 
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t^ommon, ibid.— Mon^ of the Athenians, t85. — ^Drachma, di- 
drachm, tetradrachm, obolus, ibid. 226. vi. Tab xiv. — Generals, tea 
chosen annually, ii. 166. — Military[8ervice ; at what age, and to what 
age, the Athenians were bound to serve, ii; 142.— -Who v^ere ex- 
empted from serving, ibid. 144. — ^Where the names of those who 
were to make the campaign were inscribed, ibid. 143.— -Soldiers. 
Ceremony of enrolling a young man among the soldiery, ii. 461.— 
Oplitae, or heavy-armed, tneir arms, ii. 146.--Changes introduced by 
Iphicrates in their arms, iWd. — Light-armed soldiers, their destina- 
tion, ibid. 145. — History of the Athenians, if concluded at the bat- 
tle of Cheronea, contains scarcely more than three hundred years, i. 
207.— May be divided into three intervals of time — ^the age ol Solon, 
or of the laws 3 the age of Themistocles and Aristides, or that of gloiy ; 
and the age of Pericles, or that of luxury and the arts, 207. — The 
Athenians assist in reducing Sardes, i. 27S. — Make many conquests, 
ibid. 361. — Attack Corintti, Epidaurus, ibid. 365. — ^Defeated at 
Tanagra, recal Cimon from banbhdient, ibid. 967> 368. — ^Reject a 
prmect of Themistocles, because it is unjust ; and some yea^ after, 
follow the unjust counsel of the Samians because it was use- 
fill, ibid. 3,73.-^uocour Corcyra, ibid. 384.— Besiege Potidsea, ibid. 
— ^Lay waste the coasts of Peloponnesus, ibid. 402 -^-Oppressed hj 
the tnir^ magistrates appointed by Ljsander, who b^me their 
Wrants^ ibid. 431- — ^Their disputes with Philip king of Macedoa. 
After many negociations th^ make a treaqr witn that prince. Their 
fears increase : they enter into an alliance with the Thebans, and 
are defeated at Chaeronea in Boeotia, v. 381. See Atheits and 
Greece. 
Athenian Women ; their education. See Eoucatzov.— -Their dress and 
ornaments, ii. 280, 388. — ^Ihe law permits them to go out by day 
only on certain occasions, ibid. 281.*-TheMr occupations, furniture 
of their apartments, toilette, 3co. ibid. 338. 
AtMetce, schools for them in Greece maintained at the public expense, i. 
450. — Oath which they took before they combated, iii. 323.-— Oath 
of their instructors, ibid. — Conditions on which they were admit- 
ted to combat, ibid. 324. — ^Ruies which they were required to ob- 
serve in their contests, ibid. 326.— Those convicted of improper 
artifices were punished, ibid. 349. 
Athos (Mount), cut through by Xerxes, i. 293« 
Atossa, the queen ofDarius prevails on that monarch to invade Greece, 

i. 270. 
Attains, an athleta, anecdote of, iv. 490* 

Attica, first inhabitants of. See Cscrops.— Despised by the savage 
, nations of Greece, i. 130 — Unite at Athens, ibid. 135. — ^Progress of 
their civilization and improvement in knowlecke, ibid. 137.— Great 
number of slaves in Attica, ii, 85. — Sketch of the countiy, ibid. — 
More circumstantial description of Attica, iv. SO9.— ^Its fields sepa- 
Tated by hedges or walls, ibid.-^mall columns pointed out those 
which were engaged for the repayment of money, ibid.>— Agricul- 
ture of Attica 3 the !Egyptians taught the principles of agriculture to 
the Athenians, and the Athenians to the other inhabitants of Greece, 
ibid 321. — Means proposed by XenophoD for its encouragement, 
ibid. 33* — Philosophers who have written on that subject, ibid. 
322. — Precepts on agriculture, ibid. 323. — Tillage performed in 
Attica with oxen, ibid. 320.— Culture of trees, ibidT 327 .—Grafting, 
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ibid, 3Sa — ^Fk^trees^ poio«i^p9te0» ibid* 32a-*^i^Ut of Attica 
remakable for tti^ir rsy^tness^ ibid. 380. — ^Difference of tb^ sexes in 
plants and trees^ ibid- — ^prec^ta conoernijqig tbe plants of the ktlehen 
garden^ ib. S22.-- Precepts for the culture of thevincj ib. 3^4,— How 
to renew the youth of an oM vine-stock, to procure giapea without 
stones, to obtain black and white berries on the mime vine, Mid in 
the same cluster, |bld. 320.~yintages of Attica -, different methods 
of preserving the wine, ibid. 3Xl--^ng& and danee^ of the wine- 

Sress, ibid. 31^ — Harvest of Attica^ how gathered, ibid. 310 — 
ongs of the reapers i manner of threshing the graiq, ibid.'^The 

labours of the country accompanied in Attica by festivals and Mcn- 

ficea, ibid. 312- 
Atheism, several ancient author^ have boei^ accused of it, vi. 14§.— 

Falsely for the most part See Note on the same aubjecl, ib. SI9. 
Avemm, See Aoii^fus. 
AuUs, a town near which th^ ficet of Agamemnon wa& long detatiied, 

ii. 07. 
Autocies^ deputy ftom Athens tq the assembly at X4^ed«mon> ii. 90. 
Autolycus, a senator of the Areopagus,, ii. 257. 

» . '  * 

• ' ' •• • 

Babylm taken by Darius aft^ nineteen months* siege, 1. S()2. 

Bacchus (festivals oO in the isle of Andros, vi. ^a-— Especially honour- 
ed at Naxos, ibid. TS-^^— At Brauron. See Brauron. — ^At what 
time the Athenians celebrated the greater Dionysia in honour of 
that^od, ii. 141. 

Bacchyhdes, a celebrated lyric poet, vi.6l. — For some time shares with 
Pindar the favour of king Hiero, ibid, 

BarnhBTs, Atlienian, their occupation, iv. S2S. 

Ba^, paUic and private, ii. 278. 

Beans, Pythagoras did not forbid diem to be eaten by his disciples, vti 4- 

B4»t of Mount Hymefelos, their honey excellent, it. 1 13. 

Beauiy, universal and particular, (irom what It results, v. 4Q3.— -Senti- 
ments of Flato OR ihis'Sttlffect, 404.— Opinion of Aristotle, ibid. 
405. — ^In JElis prixes were bestowed on beauty, ibid. iii. 303. — ^Ex- 
pression of Aristotle concerning beauty, iv. 436. 

Beings, Minerals, vegetables, aiid animals form links in the chaia of 
beings, v. 1 19. — Qualities whieh gave man the highest place in this 
chain, ibid, isa 

Bdmsna, a place of strength, the source of the disputes. ^between the 
Spartans and Arcadians, iv. 1S9. 

Bia$ of Priene^ <M^e of the sages (^ Greece, t. 214. — Ad^'ice given by 
him to the people of Ionia, v. 390. 

jSyrub are vecy aensihle of the rigours of the seasons, v. 1 L6. — Theix de- 
parture and Eetnva take place towards the equinoxes, ibid, 1 17. 

Bbik of a child (the day 01 the) among the barbarians (considered aaa 
day; of mourning ftnr the family, ii. . 4 1 7 . ^r 

JBff/il (distinguished) ia what %ht viewed at Athens, ii. 91. 

Bqeitixchs, ehiefa of the Boeotians, iii. 183. 

Bpepj^ ^ouniey thsoHgh) iit. 1#2. — Fertile in com, ibid. 184.--Plrov«rbs 
oonoenikng several of its pities', ibid. 198. — Great men it has {hxk 
duqed» iba. X87 

BoeoimRs (the) ase biaii^, iii. 184.-*i|lemarkable laws of^ ibid. 185.<— 



Appekt h^atty ftttd ittipid, ibtd. l^fd^Tj^ii' tme fbf itMt, ^wi the 
pleasures of the table; their character, ibid. 194, et se(J. 

Books, amone the ancients, \^ere rait, a6d tdit a great pfi^'e. Which 
occasibfled knowledge to be propagated but sldwly, ii. 13O. — The 
stock of the Athenian bobksellers generally 6onsisted of books of 
mere amusement, of which they sent some to the Greek dolonies^ 
ibid. 

Bootv, the right of dividing it always consider^ as 6ne Af the privileges 
of the general, ii. 157. — A part of Athens set apart fd^ the mainte- 
nance of religious worship, ibid. 199. 

Bosphonis (Cimm^an) ii. 4. 
•• ' • (of Thrace) ii. g, 38. 

BraHdas, titx ejtptn^iiced Lacedaemonian e^neral, y. 139. — ^Thucydides^i 
whom he had defe^t^, praised hini in nistbty, v. 140. 

Bftaifon, a toWn of Attics, ih which was cdebrated the festival of 
Diana, iv. 334, atid thai of Bacchus, ib. 335. 

Bridge <ifhoait constructed by order of Darius over the Bosphorus of 
liiTa66, ii. Sf2.— Another cotiwmctdd by order of Xerxes over the 
Hdfesnont, ibid. $89. 

BttdUt-i of the Athenians were of wood, attd otnatAetited With emblems 
and .inscriptions, ii. 144.-^Di8hononr annex^ed to its loss, and why> 
ii. 150. — ASpartaA punished for having fot^ht without 6n^, iv. 52. 

Jhfzuniin^ (the) succour' Pefinthus 5 drt besieged by Pliilfp, aiid deliver- 
ed by Phocion, who commanded the Athenians 3 tney decree u% 
gratitude a statue to the people of Attifeti^ vi. 1^5, i^l. 

Byut/aiuniy deseription 6f that city, ii. 33. — ^The people thefe are in pos- 
session of the supreme authority. Remark of Anacharsis to Solon, 
ib. 34. — Fertility of its tetrrtory j its sitiialion advantageous, ib. ^5. 

C. 

Gaimat arriyes nv Besotia wkh a col6ny of PhaBokilnis^ i. 198>^Ititro- 

floces there ihe tit «f wrkii^, ibv i97*-*-*Driven from the lliroh« he 

faxl ereeted, ib. 15^. 
Cadmus of Miletus one of the first who wrote histolpy in pros^, i 446. 
ddfynmkus the polemftrch, advitts the baittie of Marathon, r. 981.--.^ 

Commands the right wing of the Gieekd in ifasit bslide, ib. 1999. 

, a celebrated sculptor, ii. I90. 

CtJUfidn, ah actoi' that used excravagant gtttare^ mrnamed tlie Af^, 

V. 298. — ^Note on that actotV ibid; 436. 
CaiBkpm, t&e Athehiaa bcooMes die frieiid of Didb ^ Mkyws him ifxti» 

Sicfly, V, d7!fe.^'-<^oiiflfpiret af;^tiiket haro> ibid.-'^Aiid, in vioktion*^- 

the most tremendous oaths, causes him to be assassinated, ibid. ^4. 
'- Penshes missTably, ibid. 8T5. . 

CtMUmtim an Athemsn orator^ ambassadtor st theoonlereiiee at La c eda * • 

mon, ii. 20. 
Ctmbyses, ton of Cyrus, oo^ii^ ieveral natioiB of Afrioav i. 86^. 
Cupamgtss, oite of the chiefe in tlie war of Th«be8>i» Idf. 
Ceq^ya, a city of Arcadia, for what remarkable, tit, 151. 
Characters or Portraits qf Mannerst this kind of wrilitig known to ikm ' 

Greeks. M^^pAanisiity deaeribed by Arislotle^ t. I90. ^ 

Carthage, the ^v«nia»8nt of that oiliy inofised towMda the oligarchy,, v. 

t7.-'^-Fonn of goveitnnentat, ibid. IN* 
CarffMs, a city tiSEjeiMm^ pouBtteA < Mrtiivt fu^mm, fliamdi of imtr- 
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ble, and a kind of stone from which was ouule an iacomhustible 
cloth, ii. 62. 

Castalia, fountain of, in Phocis, ii. 66, 341. 

Castor and Pollux, ancient heroes of Greece, celebrated for their frater- 
nal union, i. 141. — Rescue Helen their sister from the hands of 
their ravishers, ibid. 152. 

Caunus, a city of Carta : the country is fertile, but fevers are frequent 
there, v. 407.— Pleasantries of Stratonicus ilUreceived at Caunus and 
at Corinth, ibid. 

Causes (First), discourse on, iii. 75. 

Cavcdry the principal strength of the Persian armies, i. 267 

-^— (Athenian) not so good as that of Thebes, and why, ii. l64. 

(of Thessaly), the most ancient and best in Greece, iii. 216. 

Caves, the first dwellings of the inhabitants of Greece, i. 127. See La- 
BSTRiKTH. — Cave of Cnossus. See Cretb.— ^ave Corycius de- 
scribed, ii. 360. — Cave of Delphi. See De lph i .—Cave of Tsenarus. 
See Tanarus. 

Cecrops, a native of Sais in Egypt, comes to Attica ; collects and civilizes 
the Athenians ; gives them laws ; lays the foundation of Athens and 
eleven other towns ; institutes the Areopagus ; his tomb ; Honoun 
paid to his memory j his successors, i. 130 — 137- 

Celihacy, those who lived in it at Sparta not respected in their old a^ 
like the other citizens ; obliged to undergo certain humiliations, iv. 
57. 

Cenchreof the port of Corinth, iii. 266. 

Census or estimate of the property of each citizen, that required in the 
oligarchy so high, that the general assembly is composed only of the 
rich, which is a defect 3 in certain democracies the census entirely 
disregarded, which is a still greater defect, v. 41. 

Ceos, a very fertile and populous island, in which were worshipped 
Aristaeus, Minerva, Apollo, and Bacchus, vi. 52. — At loulis, the 
principal city of that island, the law permitted suicide to pevsons 
who have arrived at the age of sixty years, ibid. 53. — Its inhabitants 
were brave, ibid.-— The city was magnificent, and produced many 
celelM'ated men, ibid. 54. 

Cephisus, a river near Athens, ii. 83, 202. — Another river of the same 
name in Phocis, ibid. 416.— Another in the territory of £leu8is, v. 
216. 

Ceramics t a quarter of Athens, ii. 93, 178.-*-The Cenunicus without 
the walls, set apart for burials, ibid. 208. 

Ceremonies, splendour of the religious ceremonies of Athens, ii. 298. 

-, tremendous, which precede the triab of the Areopagus^ ibid. 



255. 



346. 



of the Boeotians in the festival of laurel-botffihs, iii. 184 

of- the crowning of the conquerors at the Olympic games^ iii. 



' ' of expiation when any one had killed another, i. I76. 
— — of the funerals of 'those who had lost their lives fighting for 

their country, ii. 208. * 

Ceres, See Eledsis. 
Chal/rias, an Athenian aoieral, ii. 109.—- Ideaof his military talents, ibid. 

370.— liOses his lite in the harbour of Chios, ifaad. 372. 
Choenmea, a town celebrated for the battle gained Acre by Philip, v. 210. 

'^And for the worship rendered to die sceptre of Vukan> iii. 180^ 
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Ckakis, a citv of Etiboea, ii. 65. — ^lis ^tnation, ibid. 66. 
ChaldcBons (the) the Greeks owed to them in part their knowledge con- 
cerning the course of the heavenly bodies, iii. 111. 
Chamber qf Accounts at Athens, its functions, ii. €43. 
Chares, an Athenian general, vain and destitute of abilities, ii. 371. — 
Corrupt covetous ; only maintained his influence with the people by 
iJie feasts and shows which he ^ve them, ir. 445. — Causes his col- 
leagues, Timotheus and Chabnas to be condemned in a fine, ibid. 
379. — ^Enters into the pay of Artabazus, ibid. 378. — ^The Athenians, 
on the complaint of Artaxerxes, recal him, and make peace, ibid. 
376. — Is employed against Philip, and defeated at Chaeronea, vi. 199. 
Ohariots forbidden to be used in the states of Philip of Macedon, and 

why, ibid. 481. 
Charonaas, the legislator of different states of Sicily, v. 54. — ^Excellent 

maxims placed at the head of his code, ibid. 56. 
Chefwnesus Taurica, its fertility ; its commerce, ii. 5. 
Chersanesus qf Thrace, the possession of it secured to the' Athenians th 

navigation of the Hellespont, iv. 476. 
Ckilo of Lacedaemon, one of^ the sages of Greece, i. 215. — ^Expired with 
joy while embracing his son, who had been declared victor at the 
Oljrmpic games, iii. 348. 
Chios, view of that island, v. 380. — The inhabitants of it pretend it was 
the birth-place of Homer, ibid. 381. — ^Their power and riches be- 
come fatal to them, ibid. 
Chiron (the Centanr) a celebrated physician of The8saly,iii. 229. — ^Took 
up his 'residence in a cave in Mount Pelion, where his descendants, 
the possessors of his secrets, distributed remedies, to the sick gratuitous- 
ly, ibid. iv. 180. 
Chofigus, the chief or conductor of the scenic entertainments at Athens 5 

functions of, ii.^75. 
Chorus. See Theatre. 

Chront^ogy, uncertainty of the ancient Greeks, v. 152. Sec Olympiads. 
Cimon, son of Miltiades, his great qualities, i. 360. — His exploits, ibid* 
—His policy with regard to the allies, ibid. 96l. — Goes to the assis- 
tance of Inarus, ibid. 364. — Is recalled from banishment by the 
Athenians, after their defeat at Tanagra, ibid. 367*— Causes a truce 
for five years to be concluded between Lacedaemon and Athens, 
ibid. — Compels Artaxerxes to sue for peace, ibid. — ^Dies in Cyprus^ 
368. — Comparison of him and Pericles, i. 367. 
Citadel of Athens, description of the, ii. 187. 

Citizen ; to have a right to that title it yna sufficient at Athens to be 
bora of a fether ami mother who were both citizens, ii. 89. — Several ' 
soverei^s have solicited the title of Citizen of Athens ; difficulty 
of obtaming it, ibid. 90.—- In other republics he only was a citizen 
who was descended from a line of progenitors who had themselves 
been such, v. 36.— -At what age the rights of citizenship were enjoy- 
ed at Athens, ii. 462.— -Opimon of Aristotle upon this {nrivilege, v. 
36.*— What kind of equality ought to obtain between citizens, ibid. 
37»— Legislators have wishei to establish equality of fortunes with- 
out success, V. 38«*— The liberty of the citizen does not consist' in 
doing what he pleaa^Sj^ but in not being obliged to do any thing but 
-what the laws oidain, ibid. 
Cldzomenaf (the island of) derives a great profit from its oils^ ▼. 392.-<^ 
The native place of Aluungoras/ ibid. 398. 
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Ckaomemam, in w)ttt nmnui^ tbi^j r^^f&uy^tied |b«ir &ia^kf^ v. 9^ 
Clediis awd BiUm. See Cydi^^«. 
Chdbulus of Lindus. ooe of the S9gef of Grceoe, i. 31^« 
Cleombrotus (king of Sparta), vanquished and aUttn at Lfsqctra, ii. %19h>^ 
Id what jnaoAer th^ new? of thai (Jie|eat w^f rec^iye^ ftt Spairta, ibJ4* 

C|^ succeeds Pericles, who di«d of |h^ plogvie at AUieiM, i. 40!|.-^ 

Trait of his frivolity, ii. 2^7, 
OJepnof Thehes, acel^rated singor, iU. 181. 
CUi^hAUus of Corinth the ^rst paint«ir who oplpiiired thf futures of the 

countenance, iii. 290< 
Clisthene9, king of Sicyon, adored for his vir^ue» and fonnKiahW i^KOm 

his courage, iii. 384. — Conqueror at the Olympic ounes, iIMd««««4Pro- 

pe«ei to give his daughter Ag^sta in mfLrriage, iM. 98^1. 
Clisikenes of Athens ohli^es Hippias tp abdicate the tyranny, i. $49./*- 

Restores the constituuon e^iahlUhed by Solon, ibid. ^Q.^i^^^ividiW 

the four tribes which subsisted before his time intp. ten, ibid' $)$4> 
Cnidw in Doris the birth-place of Cteiias and Oudox^s, ▼. S9Q.-'rJQt^ 

heated for the temple and statue of Veaus> and thf; sacred grov^ q«i^ 

the temple, ibid. 
Cock-fights, SeeTANAGRA. 
Cgc^tm, a river of Kpirus, iii. ^43. 
CoiniSf the last king of Athens, i. 136.^D«vcte8 himMf H» d^ath ibr 

the good of his country, i. 17 1, 191. > 
Cdoms. (Greek) settled erven in die w(^t distant seas. What the motives 

of these emigrations. The connexion of the colonies wi^ their 

mother cities, ii. 35, 37 \ iii. 282 vi. Tab. iv.-^Bstabli8hmeutof the 

Greeks on the coasts of Asia Minor, in the districts know9 by the 

names of JEolia, Ionia, and Doris, v. 38i|.'— Their manners) tlwir 

goveniment, ibid. 38S, 385. — Colonies of Athens^ i. 365« 
Colonos, a hill near Athens, ii. 203. 
Columns, on which were engraven treaties of alliaooe* iii. dlQ.-^Otben 

which in Attica distinguished the lands of different individuaJsji v. 
'isr.'-^thers round thi^ temple of ^soulapius, at, Epidaufm^ on 

which were inscribed the n^es of the sick, their oialadies, and the 

means by which they were cured, iv. ^82. 
CoMan, the native place of Xenoph^i^> v. ^^. 
CowMs (single) frequently took place b^wenn the Greek? «uid Tr^inns, 

but flight was not diagraqefuf wbsp the oponhatMM^ WfffeofuoftfKil 

strength, i. 168. 

(gymaastio) of the AtbenianfL, ii. a?^. 
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 M"- - ' at the Olympic g^i^^ef^ Q?der observed i9% iii. 3^«»*^Nolo on this 
suyept. ibid. 403. 

Comd^ (history ot) v. 26d-^Itsbirth»v. SOSk^^Utbor^distillSinshedin 
this kind of composition, ihid't^^Dswre of the. «neieiit eomedies, 
especially those of Aristopha^^ ibid. 3i3'«<-£ulcigiHi» of that peet, 
)bid. 3^.<-^'3qci;4bte« wpuld i^ot be piwent ^ the reftfescnitatioa of 
PQOiedies j ^nd the la,w (brhad au^ AfeofM^te «» fsamjp^m oat» v. 
S66.— iUut that philosopher saw wi|h ploisufe the pieeM of Enripi- 
4^, ;^iid esteemed Sophoetas, ib^d,.-^Ariitet>ha<ies wai iieqiimted 
with the ki{id of pleaa^nttjr ivhieh mv^ p^fase ine^^«g%^M« 
371. — Sketch of several scenes in the c0iA{|d;r:^*UflQ BwftOf Ane^ 

to}^nes, ibid, 379.-*-A mifk Sot c^mniif cfkA onlf adf«ihti«lw mmI 

be brought to perfection^ io riell tod eitlitflleiiei .stetd^ 'MLStT. 
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CotfkeU, opinions concerning 3 the atldeats unacqiiiainted tviih their 

coatM) isi. 
Commerce. See Athenians, Corinth, Rromaxts. 
Qiiy iii/<iM» seenk> n* 975k'^-»In the fine arts> i. 447. 
C?f|/€x2era/iofM of the states of Greece in the earliest ages.— The cities of 

each proTince were united by a common league.— See AsstMBLT. 
emtiiimhmi levied by the Athenians on the allied cities and islands^ iv. 

830. 
»i' *' ."" ts volttiitaaryv whioh they made in the urgent necessities of the 

state, ibid. 
Cotkmf, Greek authors who bave written on it^ ii. 40f . 
C[|^9tr<Lake>, dasoripiion of^ in. 199. 

C e f f uMt the use of that metal first diseotcred in the Isle of Euboea, ii. 59. 
Oiwa, of Sjrmctjie^ one of the first who wrote a treatise on rhetoric, iv. 

Corifma of Tanagra took lessons in jpoetiry under Myrtts with Pindar^ iii. 
8&«*^aiiM0 the prise a^pihst Ptndar five times, ibid. 195. 

OoMUky situatk)n and description of, iii. ^QS, — ^The women are distin- 

. snithed Smt their beauty, ibid. 373 *^Conrtezans there occasioned 

the ruin of strangers, ibid. 274.— -Changes that took place in its go- 

yemmcat, ibid. 075.--'9yfaeiise^ Potid»a, and Gorcyra, colonies from 

Corinth, i. 884. iii. 389. 

Cminikkmt. Afber tha i^Iit^on of royaHy the Corinthians formed a 
government which approached ittore to the oikarchy than the de- 
. . moGfrae^, since 9&ik9 of knpoftanee were not sunmitted to the deci- 
sion of the multitude, iii. 281. — Phidon, one of their legislators^ 
suffered the inequality of possessions to remain, but endeavoured to 
Moeutthe number of mmihea and citizens, ib. — Prevail on their La- 
cedaemonians to declare against the Athenians, i. 393. 

C^imu The Athenians letoh«! com from E^pt, from Sicily, from the 
ChevsonesttaTaufriea, now the Crimea, wnence they obtained large 

auantities, ii. 5 ; iv. 330. — ^The com of Attiea less nourishing than 
lat olBooltay iv. 330<— 43om ripens sooner in the Isle of Salamb 

than. in Attiea, ibid. 831. — Tht Athenians forbidden to export it^ 

iv. 319. — Individuals not allowed to bw above a certain Quantity, 

ibidr 3S3.**-Ordinary price of corn, ibidU— Manner of cultivating 

and preserving it, v. 333. 
Came^ a ci^ ctf'raoponnesua, b«ii)t by order of Epaminondas, iik. 373. 
Coronea, a town of Bosotia, near which Agesilaus defeated the Thebens^ 

ii. 13* 
Corydut, See Caves. 
Cm, the hiithytowr of HipMGt8le& v. 48r.-^AecouBt of that iriand^ 

ibid.— Of the temple of ^sculapius. there, ibid. 
CMyAtf, a mountain celebrated for a..temple orApolh>A ^* ^"^I* 
Coh/i king of Thrace ; his character ; his revenues^ iit. 337. 
CmatM. (GMMnli> SaeA88SM»LT. 
Countries known to the Greeks about the middle of the feurdi eentiiiy 

hdft»o Chnst, iii. 134. ... * 

Courage, true, in what it consists^ iiw 45S. 
Cm (mam at Aihena proCMled ly the laws^ ii. 384.'-*4)ecasiencd the 

ruin of youth» ibid. 385. 

ofCoiint^ SeaCMtrviw. 

Crwrnuii king of Athens* successor of Cecrops^ i. 137.«*DethroDied by 

Amphic^on, ibid. IdS.^ 
Craies, a writer of comedies, v. 370. 
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Craiinus, a writer of comedksy ▼. 270. 

Creophtfdus, of Samos, received Homer in hb poverty^ and oolleeted and 
preserved his works, v. 454. 

Cre^hotties, one of the Heraclide, obtains the sovereigaty of Metsenia, 
iii. 413. 

Crete (the island of) at present Candia, v. 4 l6.^-lt8 excellent situation, 
the nature of its soil, its pioductions, its harbours, its cities, in the 
time of Homer, ibid. 423.':— Its fabulous traditions^ ibid. 41^.-*Its 
ancient conquests, ib. 4^4. — ^Tomb or cave of Jupiler in, ilnd. 418^ 
Mount Ida, ibid. 421. See Labyrinth. 

Creitns (the^ were excellent archers and slingert, vi. 423.-— Rbadaman^ 
thus and Minos gave them celebrated laws, by which LycuiguspnK 
tbed in compiling those of Sparta, ib. 425. — Why they nave sooner 
d^^erated from their institutions than the Spartans, ibid.— Law of 
syncretism, what, ibid. 427. — Cretans who have distinguished them- 
selves in poetry and the arts, ibid. 

Crimes. Difnculty of proportioning punishments to crimes ; what the 
jurisprudence of Athens enacted on this head, ii. 267.— Cautioa 
used at Lacedaemon in trials for crimes that were punished with 
death, iv. 34. 

Croesus. Presents made by him to the temple of Delphi, iL 333 ; and to 
the temple of Apollo at Thebes, iii. 182. 

CrypHa, or ambuscade, a military exercise among the Spartans, iv. 5S^ 
— Note on that subject, ibid. 504. 

Qiesias of Cnidus wrote the history of tlie Assyrians and Persians, v. 
141. 

Cups and Balls, players with, at Athens, ii. 414. 

Quria, Each tribe amon^ the Athenians wa& divided into three curise, 
and each curia into thirty classes, ii. 424. 

Qydades (isles) why so called, vi. 45. — After having been subjected by 
different powers, formed republics, ibid. 46. — ^Were at length con* 
quered by the 'Athenians, ibid. 47. 

Cycle (Epic) a collection of the ancient traditions of Greece^ from which 
Uie dramatic authors took the sulyects of their pieces, v. 388. 

Cycle (of Meton). See Metov. 

Cydipfe, priestess of Juno, what happened to her two sons Biton and 
Cleobis, iv. l69. 

Cyllene, the highest mountain in Arcadia, -iv. 147. — The port of the.- 
city of Elis, iii. 308. 

Cylon endeavours to seize on the supreme authority at Athens i his ad- 
herents put to death, i. 210. ^ 

Cyme ip ^olia, its inhabitants virtuous ', but had the character of being 
almost stupid, v. 390. 

Cynosares, See Gtmnasidm. 

Cyporf jsta, port, iii. 371. 

CS/pselus becomes king of Corinth^ iii. 275.<*»The inhabitants of Elis 
preservec) his coffer, ibid, 313. 

Cyrus raises the power of the Persians, i. 261*--*His virtuous and gene* 
rous conduct towards Panthea, iii. 3<$1. 

Cythera, an island at the extremity of Laoonia, ibid. 407* — Sketch of 
that island and its inhabitants, ibid. 

Cythnos, one of the Cyclades, famous for its pasturage, vi, 69 
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DaidaluB of Sicyon^ a famous sculptor^ seems to have been the first 
who detached the arms, hands, legs and feet of statues^ iii. 290. — 
Note on him, ibid..46l. — ^The labyrinth of Crete attributed to him, 
note xviii. 

Damindas, the Spartan, his answer to the emissaries of Philip, iv. 183. 

Damon and Phiniias, examples of the most perfect friendship, their 
history, vi. 126. « 

Danaui^ king of ArgOs, his arrival in Greece, i. l^S.'^His descendants, 
i\M. 170. 

Dancef properly so called, not only employed in religious ceremonies, but 

usual at entertainments, ii. 413.'— TheThessalians so highly esteemed 

dancing, that they applied the terms -of that art to ihe functions of 

magistrates and ffenerab, iii. 219. — The name of dancing was also 

given to the performance of actors and of the choruses, iii. 415. 

Dajfkne, daughter of the Ladon, her adventure, iv. 144. 

Darius, son of Hysta^s, becomes king of Persia, i. 262 — Divides his 
empire into twenty satrapies, ibid. 264. — Enacts wise laws, ibid. — 
By.the advice of Democedes, makes war on the Greeks, ib. ^70. — 
Marches against the Scythians, ibid. 271. — Conquers the nations 
near the Icmub> ibid. 272. — ^Defeated at the battle of Marathon, ib.' 
282. — His death, ibid. 284. 

DoHs received orders from Darius to destroy Athens and Eretria, i. 
277. 

Dfa^(the) ceremonies performed for, ii. 130. — General festival for^ 
ibid. 132.— Sepulture considered as a sacred rite, ibid.—Expensesr 
of funerals, ibid. 133 — Punishment of those who did not render 
the last honours to their parents, ibid. See Funerals. — ^The 
dead of the Greeks and Trojans burned in the interval between the 
armies 3 their memory was honoured by lamentations and funeral 
games, i. l65. 

Decency and propriety of behaviour. The Athenian youth anciently 
made to observe it rigorously, ii. 456. 

Dedamaiion. What parts of a tragedy were declaimed. See ThbatKe. 

Dtcrcn of the senate and people of Athens, ii. 219.-— Note on that sub- 
ject, ibid. 481. 

Demttdaiian at Athens. See Puhishmbmts. 

DHos and the C)rclades> v. 31.-^View of the city of Delos, ibid. 88. — 
Extent, circuity and situation of that city, ibid. 40.'*— Different forms 
of goyemment to which it has been subject, ibid. — ^The toml^ of its 
ancient inhabitants removed to the iskmd of Rhenea, ibid. — Peace 
there perpetuall]r reigns, ibid. 41— Temple of Apollo, antiquity of, 
description of, ibid. 34.-— Altar, which is considered as one of the 
wonders of the world, ibid. 3 jh— Another altar on which FVthagoras 
of&red sacrifices, ibid. 36.^-Statue of Apollo twenty-four feet high; 
palm tree of bronze, ibid. 37. — ^Different possessions appertaining to 
the temple, ibid. 83.— The festivals of Delos were celebrated annu- 
ally in tne spring, but with greater magnifioence every fourth year, 
ibid. 33. —Attracted a gieat number of strangers, ibid. 39. — ^Solemn 
deputatbns called Theorise were sent to them from the iriands and 
different countries of Gr«eoe, ibid. 76.— These deputations came to 
Delos in small fleets, ibid.— The prows of their vesseb ornamented 
with symbols appropriate to each*nation» ibid. 89.— Hieoriae of the 
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isles of Rhenea, Micone, Ceos, Andnw, and some other places, ibid. 
79. — That of Athens ; its mamiificenoey ib. 80. — ^That conducted by 
Nicias, the eeneral of the Athenians, ib. 81. — ^That of theTenians^ 
which, besides its own ofierings, brov^t those of the HybeifoMcans^ 
ibid. 88. See HTPBRBOKBAJrs.-~>££pense of the Theom of the 
Athenians, ibid. 8d.^^Dance8 of the Delian youth and maidens, 
ibid. — Dance of the Athenians and Delians to fieuie the windings 
of the labyrinth of Crete, ibid. 83.**-I>azicse of saifors, strange ttfe* 
ipQny b^ which it was preceded ; they danced with their hdinds 
tied behind them, ibid. 85. — These sailors were foreign nmreluints j 
their traffic, ibid. 86. — ^Prises bestowed on the victon, ibid. tS.*-^ 
The most distinguished poets have composed hymns for these Jesti- 
vals, ibid. 80.*~-Afler the ceremonies of the tempk, the senate of 
Deloe gave an entertainment on the banks of the Inopus } a castom 
first ft>unded by Nicias, ibid. 84.f««*Gommeioe earned 4>n al this 
island ; the copper produced by its mines was eaifdojed to make 
ele^nt vases, ibid. 86.-— Its inhabitants firat invented tne ait of hu 
tening fowls, ibid. 87. 

Ddpfd. Description of that d^, ii. 329.-^TemD]e8 of, ibid, dao.*^ 
Cave of the temple of Apollo, i^d, 340.«^Note on the* vapour 
which issued fVom that cave, ibid. 483 .-^The Gfeeks sent presents 
to the temple after the battle of Salamis, i. 330. 

Damdett the orator, his first condition of life, vr. 437.— His good and 
bad qualities, ibid. — ^What he said to Philip after the balAle of Chas* 
. roDea,vi. 91. 

Democedes engages Darius to invade Greece, i. 270^-^Flies into Italy, 
ibid. 

Democracy* See Govbrvmemt. 

ZXmiacrtAtf, of Abdera, gave up his possessions to his brother, and 
passed the remainder of his oays in retiremoit, iii. 70.-— His sjlitem 
of philosophy, iii. 98.*-^Hi8 opinion on comets, ibid. ISO.-— Oii the 
milky way, ibid. ISI.— His writii^, his discoveries, his eulogiiun, 

V. 79. 

Demottkeaes, the Athenian ^eral, i. 4t4. 

Demosthenes, the orator, a disciple of Plato, ii. lOU— Condition of his 
&ther, ibid.— Gains a law.4ait against his guardians, ibid.-*«^ote 
on the property bequeathed him by his father, ibid. 485.^Fiec{oc»l8 
the school of Isaeus, and why; goes to the academy, ibid. 101. — 
Transcribes the history of Thocydides ei^^t times, to form hia a^l^^ 
iii. Ill .—On the rumour of the immense preparations of the Lii^ g( 
Persia, he engages the Athenians to pdt themselves in a poetura of 
defence, iv. 386.— yShews that the tskety of Athens depended on 
maintaining a proper balance between the power of Laeedsmon 
and Thebes, ^d. 388.r— Points in the strangest ^alom^ the indo- 
lence of the Athenians and the activttf of Philip, ib. 304.-- Always 
Splayed an afdentaeal for the good of his ooontov> ibid. 430^-«'X>id 
not at first siucoeed in his attempts to sf>eak in public, hot oonected 
his defects by application and labour, ibid.*<*Faults objected to him, 
ibid. 440.— Receives a blow from Midias, and procures him to be 
condemned to pay a fine, ibid. 441.-^AeocHes one of his cousins 
^ having wounded him ; bon mot on the occasion, ibid.— His 
. vanity^ ibuL*— la diteonceited before I^ulip, ibid 46^1.'*'Hie otmduct 
tvith'impect to the ambassadors of Phiiip, ibid. 455.— ^Aocsusca the 
A^MBaan antbafsadors of being sold to thttt Prince, ibid. 465.«— Bon 
mot of Parm^fo to tftioia aimbanBdiB,^ ibid. ^4M.«*4>UB0sthenes 
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engsjgts the senate to send succoun to the Phocians, ibid. 467. — 
£xcites aQ Greece against Philip, vi. 198.;-^EffectB an alUanoe be- 
tween the Athenians and the Tnebans^ ibid. d08. — His bold and 
subliine genius, ▼. 468. 

Desertion punished with death among the Athenians, ii. 153. 

Diagoras of Melas gave excellent laws to the Mantineans, vi. 74.^-fie- 
came an atheist in consequence of an act of injustice which he suf* 
fered, ibid. — ^Was punned from city to city, and perished by ship- 
wreck, ibid. 75. 

Diaeoras of Rhodes expired in the arms of his two sons, who had been 
declared victors at tne Olympic games, iii. 348. 

Diolecta of the Greek language, v. 382rf--On the dialects made use of 
by Homer, i. 455. 

Dials of the ancients, iii. 1 16. 

Diane, festivals of at Delos. See Delos. — At Brauron, See Braurow. 
— Her temple and statue at Ephesus. See Ephssus. 

Diana, the strangled, iv. 150. 

Dice, game of, ii. $74. 

Diodes, an ancient legislator of the Syracusans ; his respect for the laws 
which he had established, v. 68. 

Diogenes, his pretended demonstration that Plato's definition of man 
waa false, li. 103. — ^Becomes a disciple of Antisthenes, ibid. 105.— . 
System of both those philosophers, respecting happiness, ibid. — His 
manner of life, his character, ib. 106, 107.^-^is answers to several 
questions, iii. 50. — His bon mots, ii. 287. — Bon mot of Plato rela- 
^ tive to him, ibid. 108 ; iii. 51. 

Dion, His cjuarrels with Dionysius the ^^ounger, his brother-in-law, iii. 
139.— His conversations with Plato, ib. 142. — Speaks with freedom 
to Dionysius the elder, ibid -^Gives good advice to Dionysius the 
youn^r, ibid. 143.— Slandered to that prince, ibid. 146. — Banished 
by Dionysius, ibid. 148.^-Character and qualities of Dion, ib. 15S. 
—Exasperated at the injuries he had received from Dionysius, he 
proposes to return to Sicily, ibid. l60. — ^The Syracusans anxiously 
expected his arrival, ib. 161. — ^Departs from Athens for Zacynthus^ 
where he finds three thousand men ready to embark. His exploits 
in Sicily, iv. 353. — ^Proposes to reform the government, ibid. 370.^- 
His eulogium, ibid. 369.— Callippus, his friend, conspires against 
him, causes him to be assassinatea, and soon after perishes miserably 
himself, ibid. 372, et scq. — ^Note on the precise time of the expedi- 
tion of Dion, T, 480. 

Dionysia, or festivals of Bacchus, ii. 377. 382. 

Dionysius the elder, king of Syracuse, converses with Plato, is offended 
at his answers, and endeavours to procure his death, ib. 97. — Sends 
a solemn deputation to the Olympic games to recite his verses, iii. 
335. — ^His works. He meanly solicits applause, but cannot prevail 
on PhUoxenus to approve of his verses^ v. 267. — ^An old woman of 
Syracuse prayed to the Qods that she inight not survive that tyrant^ 
and why, iv, 437. — His insatiable avidity, v. 11. 

Dionysiodorus, the historian, v. 142. 

Diemyms the younger, king of Syracuse, invites Plato to his court, iii. 
143: — ^The manner in which he received him ; lus treatment of 
him aAerwards, ibid. 145.-^His conduct towards Dion, ibid. — Hia 
flood and bad quadiUes, ibid^ 150.— 0)n8ents to the departure of 
Plato, ibid. 151.— ^Presses him to letun^ andjUfain se^ds aim away» 
ihid, iGdf^Dmm firom bis domiouMj he takes nh^ in Italy^ iy. 
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361. — He re-ascends the throne of Sicily, ibid. 484. — Is driven froni 
it by Timoleon, v. 59.-^His behaviour at Corinth, ibid. 60.— His 
conversations with Philip king of Macedon, ibid. 64. — His end, ib. 

JHphlut, the comic poet, iv. 496. 

^iscm, or quoit^ contest of throwing the, at the Olympic games, iiL 
345. 

Dilkyramlncs. Hymns sun^ at the festivals of Bacchus, v. 230. — Licences 
indulged in that species of poem ; its wild flights, vi. 179. — Poets 
who have cultivatea that kind of composition, ib. 1 81. --^Pleasantry 
of Aristophanes relative to the dithyrambic poets, ibid. 180. 

Divers, famous, of Delos, vi. 89. 

Diviners and Augurs followed the army, ii. 149. 313. — ^Directed the 
consciences of the people, ib. 314. — Have perpetuated superstition, 
ibid. 315. — Took advantage of the prejudices of persons of weak 
minds, ibid. 316 — ^Women of the dregs of the people carried on the 
same traffic, ibid. 

jyioorce permitted at Athens, i. 231 ; ii. 283. 

Doctrine, sacred, in the mysteries of Ceres. See Eleusis. 

Dodona, a city of £pii:;|as, its situation; temple of Jupiter, sacred forest, 
prophetic oaks, remarkable springs, iii. 247. — ^Note on the burning 
fountain of Dodona, ibid. 463. 
 I , oracle of, how established, iii. 246. — Three priestesses declare 
the decisions of the oracle, ibid. 248. — In what manner the gods 
reveal their secrets, ibid. — ^The oracle likewise consulted by way of 
lot, ibid. 249. — Answer of the oracle preserved by the Athenians, 
ibid. 250. — Incense burnt at the temple of Dodona, ibid — The 
Greeks in the earliest times had no other oracle, i. 132. 

Dorus and JEolns, sons of Deucalion king of ITiessaly, and Ion his 
grandson, gave their names to the three great tribes of Greece ; 
whence originated the three principal dialects, of the Greek lan- 
guage, which afterwards received several subdivisions, v. 382. 

Draca gives laws to the Athenians which are stamped with the seventy 
of nis character, i. 209. — He retires to the isle of JEsina, and there 
dies, ibid. — His name pronounced with respect in the tribunals of 
Athens, ibid. 219. — See Laws. 

Drama. See Comedy, Tragedy, Theatre. 

Draughts, the game of, probably known among the Greeks, ii. 275. 

Drawing, the art of, its origin, iii. 288. 

Dress of men and women at Athens, ii. 278. — At Sparta, iv. 76.^Qf 
the Theban wom«n, iii. 196. — OAhe actors, vi. 299. 

E. 

Earth, the, in what manner it is supported in the air, according to the 
ancient philosophers, iii. 122. — In the time of Aristotle a small 
part of its surface only known, ibid. 123. — ^The mathematicians 
estimated its circumference at four hundred thousand stadia, ibid. 
126. — ^Different opinions on its state after its formation, v. 96. 

Earthquakes, cause of, v. 110. 

Eclipses of the sun and moon 3 the Greek philosophers able to predict 
them, iii. 128. 

Eclogue, a short poem, the object of which is to describe the pleasures 
of a pastoral life. Tliis species of poem originated in Sicily, and 
made little progress in Greece, vi. 173. 

Edifices, public^ at Athens. Pericles^ with a view to give employment 
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to a peqple evec formidable to their chiefs in time of peace, causes 
several to be erected, i. 448.-^Kote on the sums expended on them, 
ibid. 463. 

Edifices, several near the temple of Ai>oilo at Delphi, in which nations 
and individuals had deposited considerable sums, ii. 467. 

Education, All who among the Greeks studied the art of governing 
mankind, were convinced that the fate of empires depends on the 
education of youth, iv. 40. — ^Education in Greece had for its object 
to procure to the body the strength it ought to have, and to the mind 
the perfection of which it is susceptible, ii. 417. — ^No labour that 
requires application should be prescribed to children during the first 
five years, ibid. 424. — The most ancient legislators subjected them 
to one common institution, ibid. 426. — A child should contract no 
habit which reason may not one day justify ; examples, conversa^ 
tion, his studies and bodily exercises should all concur to make him 
early love and hate what he ought to love and hate during the re- 
mainder of his life, ibid. 438.— rAmong the Athenians education 
began at the birth of a child, and did not end till He attained his 
twentieth year, ii. 417. 437. — Account of the manner in which he 
was brought up during his earlier years, ibid. 419. 428. — ^Exercises 
of body and mind to which he was aflerwards accustomed, ibid. 
428. 437. See the whole Chap. XXVI. and Laws of Solon* 

— of girls at Athens, ii. 463. 

' ' of the Spartans. What was done at Sparta when a child 

was bom, iv. 42. — ^Till the age of seven years he was left to the care 
of his father and mother^ but afterward was taken under the super- 
intendance of the magistrates, ibid. 43. — All the children brought 
up in common, ibid. 39. — ^They were inspired with a love for their 
country, iii. 437.— And submission to the laws, ibid. 444. — ^^^''ere 
carefuny observed, and extremely obedient, ibid. 439. — Walked in 
public with silence and gravity, ibid. 440. — ^Were present at the 
public meals, ibid. — ^What they were tai^ht, ibid. 47. — ^Exercbes in 
which they were employed, ibid. 48. — Combats in which they en- 
gaged in the Platanistas, ib. — ^Were lashed with whips in a festival 
of £>iana, ibid. 50. — ^This custom contrary to the intentions of Ly- 
curgus, ibid. 61. — Were permitted, when in the country, to carry 
off what they pleased, and why, iii. ,447.— Permitted also to attack 
the Helots. See Cryptia,. 

of girls at Sparta; games and exercises to which they were 



accustomed, iv. 55. — ^The youths who were present at these games 
frequently made choice of a wife at them, ibid. See the whole 
Chap.XLVIL 

Egyptians the first legislators of the Greeks, i. 128. — Chan^ the face 
of Argolis, Arcadia, and the neighbouring countries, ibid. — The 
Greeks indebted to Uiem for the names of their gods, ibid. 132; and 
their knowledge of the course of the heavenly bodies, iii. 111. 

Eira, a mountain of Arcadia, where the Messenians were besieged, iii. 
389.— Taken by the treachery of a shepherd, ibid. 392. 

Eiaius, a mountain of Arcadia, in which is the cave of Ceres the Black, 
iv. 142. 

^egy* & species of poem originally appropriated to. paint the calamities 
or the misfortunes of a great personage, sometimes the death of a 
parent or friend ; afterwards it was employed to express the sufler- 
mgs jof love, vr. 1 68.— What kind of verse and style is suitable to 
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the t]e^. What tathovs have been diMingabhed m this species of 
coitipositioa, ibid. 17S. 
Elements, obsen^ations od the four elements, and on the form of their 
eonstitoent particle, v. 107.— On the principles of their motion and 
rest, ibid. — ^Properties essential to the elements, ibid. 
Eletuis, a town of Attica, celebrated for its temple, and the m^^steries of 
Ceres there solemnized, v. 213. — Situation of the temple, ibid. 2 17. 
—Its four principal ministers, ibid. 218. — Its priestesses, ibid. 219. 
-^The second of the archons presides at the fitttirals, which last 
several days, of which the sixtn is the most splendid, ibid.— The 
greater and lesser mysteries are celebrated annuafhr, ib. 220.-- What 
was at Eleusts the place of the scene both of tne ceremonies and 
spectacles, ibid. 221.— What were the ceremonies of initiation, ibid. 
2^2— Other ceremonies observed in then mysteries, ti. 385.— Those 
who occasioned disturbance during the celebration of the mysteries 
Dunished with death, or condemned to pay heavy fines, v. s:i5. — 
Note on certain words used in initiation, ibid. 473. — Sacred doctrine 
taught to the initiated, ibid. 225.— 'Note on this doctrine, fbid. 475. 
JCfltf, a country of Peloponnesus, situation of^ iii. 302. 
ERs^'ihc capital of the country of £Hs; its situation j how formed, Iii. 

303. — Its harbour, ibid. 308. 
Uyeian Pieldt the abode of the bfesstd, according to the religion of the 

Greeks, i. 188. 
EmfMsdoclei, of Agri^ntum, a philosopher of the Italian school, ii. 314; 
iii. 66. — Admitted four elements, iii. 8d. — His system, v. ^1. — Ren- 
dered his country illnstrioos bj his laws, and extended philosophy 
by his writings ; his works, ibid.— How &t in his opinions he fol- 
lowed Pythagoras, ibid. — Distingnished two princrples in the world, 
which every where maintatn motion and Kfe, ibia. 92. — Fotfr prin- 
cipal causes influence our actions, ibid. 94.— ^We have two sOnls, 
fmni which is derived the system of the metempsychosis, ib. — Dif- 
ferent destiny of pure and guilty souls, ib. 95.-^In what mannef he 
describes the torments which he pretended to have himself expe- 
rienced, ib. 96- 
Emgnta^ were in use among the Greeks, vi. 182'. 
l^iamnondas, forcibly defends the rights of Thebes in the assembly at 
Lacedaemon, ti. 21. — Triumph over the Lacedaemonians at Lettctra, 
ib. 23. — ^After that victory he causes Messene fo be built, iii. 403.— 
In conjunction with Pelopidas carrier terror throng Peloponnesus, 
ii. 25.— His defence when accused of havit^ retained the command 
of the army b^nd the thne prescribed by fiiw, ib. 28.-^Dies victor 
at Mantinea, io. 206.— He destroyed the power of Sparta, iv. 99.-T- 
Tomb and trophy erected to his memory m the plain of M anttnea, 
ib. 154.— Three cities dispute which was the birth-place of the 
sddier front whom he received his mortal wound, in. 155.-^Hi8 
virtues; his eulogium, ii. 10. tp. 22-. 70 — ^Noteon his character, ib. 
466. 
Ephetus, the temple there burned by Herostratns, r. 393.— B^sauty of 
that edifice, ibid. 3!^.^*-*Statoe or Diana, ibid.-^Note on that stxt^ 
ject, ibid. 219. — The birth-place of Parrhasius, v. 398. 
Ephemrts had a very wise hnr rellatkve to the buBding of puMic ediftcev, 

vi. 395. 
Epkorus, the disciple of Isoerates, dedicates hfs talents^ to histdiy, v. 142. 
—His character, ibid. 143.-^Jttdgraent on his works, ibid. 146. 
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J^^im, m»gwitr»t<» ina^tiiM at LftctdsRROii fo defefni tht peopb ht 
caae of oppmsioD, iv. 23.*^Tbetr femeiAoai, tfaeir prerag^thres, their 
usttrpaticms, tbkL 23. and seq^-^Note on tlteir instftntiOQ, ibid. 499. 
«— liieir office, a magistracy kmg known to several of the states of 
Pelopotinesus, ibid. 500* 

Mpiekemms thci philoeopher, vfhj he was cKsgraced by Hiero, and hated 
bj the other pphilosc^hjen, iii. 07.-^ Author of ccmedies ; brought 
comedy to its perfection in Sictiyy v. ^69^*-His pieees received with 
the y^best aftplause by the Athenians, ibid. ^O.— A utbfonr who 
imUated him, ioid. 

Epicterus, the son of Neocles and Pherestrate, was bom in one of the 
latter years of the stvf of Anacbarsis in Greece, y. 465. 

Epidaurus, a city of Argolis; its situation, territory, temple of JEscnla** 
pius, V. 3j^ — Iiiscriptio& engraved on (be gate of the temple, rt. \sd* 
—Its rotunda in the sacred grove, built by Polycletus, decorated hj 
Pausias, surnnmded bycohimas, on which were inserted the names^ 
of the sick who- had been cored, their diseases, and the means bi| 
which they bad been restored to health> iv. 18^.-— Its theatre erectea 
by the same architect, ibid. 

^ndawfmiu, festivals whacfa they celebrated in honowr of iETseoIaplus, 
iv. 181. — Were very credulous, ibid. 186. 

Ep^oni (the) or Successors, take the city of Thelbes, i. ^0^ 

Eptmemdes of Crete^ ii» dl4<<-*-Coine9 to Athens, i. SlO.-^Traifilioit of 
b*» sleepiaod his awaking, tbi l^l.— Canae^new tenrpTes'to be burh" 
at Athens, ibid. — Changes the religions ceremonies, ibi<f. ^t^.-^^oXt. 
rektive to, ibid. 455. 

EpmUf pleasant pfospecta and meb piains of, its ports, ptodiices swift 
bosses, and cows of a prodigious sue, iii% 249. — The reigning^ family 
iafpirua derived ita oxigin ftom Pyvrhus, son of Aehi}i^<), ibid'. 1^5. 

Epimymus, the title borne vf the Fhrss Archdn at Athens, ii. 24 1 . — (See 
the Table of Magistrates> voL vk^ 

Epopoaa^ot epic poem, is the imitation of an action which is great, cir- 
cumseribcd by certain lixnits^ interesting and embeHtshed- by mar- 
vellous incidents, and the various beauties^ of poetical taiTguag)e; vi. 
%&y. — Frequemtly the mstlnncr of disposing it cdsts more labour, and 
does more honooc to the poet, than the composition of the verses, 
ibid.— ^veral aneient poeta sang (he war of Troy ; others, in their 
poems, omitted none of the exploits of Herenles or Theseus, which 
i» contrary to the oatore of the £pop(£ia, ibid. £(94. — The Iliad of 
Pims^ibid. 969. 

Erecmeuty king of Atbens^ temple of> i. 139. — Classeff among the 
heroes, ii. 290. 

Ereiriaf a eity of Euboaa, formerly ravaged by the Fersians, i. S77.— 
EJdiogitint of;, disputed the pre-eminence with tfte city of Ghalcis, 
ii* 61. 

Erymmdkm, a moumadn of Aiea&a, on whieb the- mid boar and' stag 
were hunted, iv. 146.^^'Tlie tomb of Alcmaeon there, ibid. 

EUfB^Uadm (the) a saeerdotal family at Athena, set apart to the worship 
of Minerva, ii. 99. ^ 

Evibeea (island of) its situation, ita fertility^ ii. ^.-— Has hot springs, is 
sutgect to earthquakes^ 6u-**Was in alliance with the Athenians, 
ibid. 

EubuSdes ^e philosopher, head of ^e school of Megara, his manner of 
reasoniog, iii. 96 h 
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EucHd the philosophiery founder of the school of Mcgsra, tii* 66, ^60.-— 
Disguised himself in a female dress to take lessons of Socrates, ibid. 
S60. — His patience and mildness, ibid. 26 L-^Addicts himself to 
the subtleties of metaphysics, ibid. 

Ettdoonts the astronomer, a native of Cnidos, where the house was 
shewn which was his observatory, ▼. S98. — ^Brought from Egypt 
into Greece the knowlecke of the motions of the {dunets, iii. 1 14. — 
Corrected the cycle of IV&ton, ibid. 118. 

Eumolpidce (the) a considerable family at Athens, dedicated to the priest- 
hood* of Ceres, ii. 99, S19.--»£xercised a jurisdiction in affairs rela- 
tive to the mysteries, ibid. 

Euphaes, kin^ of Messenia, excites his sulgects to war, d79.-^Is slain in 
battle, ibid. 381. 

Euphranor, painter, i. 445. — Published a treatise on symmetry and 
colours, V. 403. 

Etiphon renders himself tyrant of Sicyon, is assassinated, iii. S87. — Aris- 
tratus, after him, seizes on the supreme power, ibid. 288. 

Eupolemus of Argos erected a very beautiful temple to Juno, at the dis* 
tance of forty stadia from that city, iv. 167.— Polycletus ornamented 
it with statuesj among which the principal was that of Juno, ibid. 
168. 

Evpolis, author of comedies, v. 27 1. 

Etipompus founds at Sicyon a school for painting, iii. 291 . ~ 

Euripus, a strait which separates £ubGea from the continent ; peculiar 
ebb and flow of the tide there, ii. 66. 

Euripides, one of the greatest dramatic poets, i. 426, 440. — Took lessons 
of eloquence under Prodicus, and of philosophy under Anaxagoras, 
. v. 250.---Was the rival of Sophocles, ibid. — An enemy to pleasant- 
ries, ibid. — ^The comic writers endeavoured to cast an odium on his 
morals, 251. — Toward the close of his life he retired to the court of 
Archelaus, king of Macedon, v. 261. — He there found Zeuxis, 
Timotheus, and Agatho, 252, — His answer to Archelaus, ibid. — His 
death, ibid. — Archelaus causes a magnificent tomb to be erected to 
him, ibid. — At Salamis, his native place, was shewn a ^otto in 
which it was said he had composed the greater part of his pieces, 
ibid. 5353. — His cenotaph at Athens, ibid. — ^Note on the number of 
his pieces, v. 476. — Was accused of having degraded the characters 
of the ancient Greeks, by sometimes representing princesses inflamed- 
with a criminal passion, and sometimes kings overwhelmed with 
calamity, and clothed in rags, ibid. 256. — Proposed to render tragedy 
the school of wisdom, and was considered as the philosopher or the 
stage, ibid. 257. — His pieces abound in sentences and reflections, ibid. 
258. — His eloquence sometimes degenerates into vain declamation, 
ibid. 259. — Capable of moving the passions at will, he sometimes 
rises to the true sublime, ib. 257. — He fixed the language of tragedy 5 
in his enchanting style the feebleness of the thought seems to disap-' 
pear, and the most common word become ennobled, ibid, 26O.—- ne 
made easy verses with great labour, ibid.— He made use of those 
harmonies, the sweetness and delicacy of which best accorded with 
the character of his poetry, ibid. 26l.'^He rarely succeeded so well 
in the disposition as the exposition of his subject, ibid. 262.-— But 
the unravellings of his plots almost always produce the greatest efifect, 
ibid. 265.— His sarcasms against women, ibid. 356.— His enigmatical 
description of the name of Theseus, ibid. 356. in note. — Answer 
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which he returaed to the audience in the theatre at Athens, when they 

wished him to retrench an expression at which they were displeased 

vi. 353. 
Euroias, a river of Laconia, it. 26. iii. 416. — Trayerses that country 

through its whole extent, ibid. 42S. 
Mundnades the Spartan commanded the Grecian fleet at the hattle of 

Salamis, i. 301 SeeTHBMiSTOCLBS. 
Ewystkenes and Prodes, descendants of Hercules, possessed themselves 

of Laconia, v. 1. 
Muikycrate$ aiid Laslhenes betray Olynthus to Philip, iv. 42?. — ^Perish 

miserably, ibid. 430. 
Exercises practised in the gymnasia and palssCrae, it. Il6, 125. 
Exiie. See Punishments. 
Exptation, ceremonies of, when homicide has been committed, i. 177 > 

ii. 304. See Lustrations. 

F. 

Fable, Manner of disposing the action of a poem, vi. 164. — In tragedy 
there are simple and complex fables ; the latter preferable, v. 339.—*' 
Fable or apologue. Socrates put some of the fables of ^sop into 
verse, iii. 65. 

Families distinguished at Ath<5ns : those of the Eumolpidae, Eteobutadse, 
and Pallantides. See those words. 

Fatality, origin of that doctrine, v. 331. — In several tragedies of Sopho- 
cles and Euripides had no influence on the progress of the action, 
ibid. 

FtUhers, authority of, at Athens, i. 230; ii. 418. 

Farm, account ot an Athenian, iv. 314.-^Note on its produce, ibid. 518. 

Festwah at Amyclae, in honour of Hyacinth. See Hyacinth. — At 
Ai^s, in honour of Juno. See Juno. — ^Of the Athenians, ii. 373. 
-—Some commemorated the events most glorious to the city, ibid. vi. 
tab. ii. — Annually deprived industry and rustic labours of more than 
eight days, ii. 374. — Description of the Panathensa, in honour of 
Minerva", ibid. 377. — Of the greater Dionysia, in honour of Bacchus, 
ibid. — ^Of the Apaturia, ii. 424. — ^Each town and borough of Attica 
had its. particular festivals and garner, v. 313. — Festivals of Delos. 
See DELos.-^Of Eleusis, in honour of Ceres, v. 212. SccEleusis. 
-^OfEpidaurus in honour of JEsculapius, iv. 181.— Of the Hermio- 
nians, in honour of Ceres, ibid. 176.— Of Naxos, in honour of Bac- 
chus, vi. 72. — ^Of the Plataeans, iii. 167. — Of Sicyon, by torch light, 
ib. 283. — Of the Spartans, iv. 188. — AtTanagra, in honour of Mer- 
cury, iii. 165.--Of the Thebans, ib. 184.— Of the Thessalians, ib. 239. 

Fiction, an essential part of poetry, vii. 163, 164. 

Figs, of Athens excellent ; some carried to Persia for the table of the 
king, ii. 400. — ^Those of Naxos equally celebrated, vi. 72, 

Fish emigrate like birds, v. 1 17. 

Fishing, different manners of at Samos. Fishery for tunny, v. 464. 

Flowers carefully cultivated by the Athenians, who made great use of 
them, iv. 316. 

FhUe, female players on the, at the Athenian entertainments, ii. 363. 

FHend^hip ; its cnaracter and advantages, vi. 125. — ^The Greeks never 
erected temple^ to Friendship, ib. 434. — But they consecrated altars to 
it, ii.l88. — Kemark of Aristotle concerning friendship, iv. 436.-— Of 
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•Pftli«MPM 9n dM IMM Mit9<«t, vk tin - iStfttkamt of AriitiiyiB on 

fnexMuniAv uL 191* 
Frontiers of Attica defended by places of strength, ir. 333. 
Fmmuii r^pilatod by Ceaopst, i. ld4.-'*-GaiQcs exhibited ait thwi» to 

which all the heroes repabedy ibid, 176 ^-rCcsiflliOQifs of the fu- 

nemls of those who were killed fighting for their oovmy^ JL SQ9. 

SeeDsAO. 

G. 

Games of combination, in which ehildren were exercise^* S* 43G.-^Note 
on those games, ibid.-*Games of draughts, osselets, dice* and other 
games in use among the Athenians, ii. f73, $(74, 482.-^Istbmian 
games, iii. $65. — ^Nemean ^ames ; their institution, i. l67.-^}Iyiv- 
pian games, !ii. 505. — Pythian ^mes, ii. 327. — See FBSTtVALf. 

Gehm, king of Syracuse, refuses to join the Greeks against Xerxes,' and 
is on the point of submitting to that monarch, i. 296, 297.-»RepK- 
sented in a brazen chariot at Olympia, iii. 3l6. 

Genealogiet ; some Athenians £otgid thtm, though they w«re cf ^p 
^reat advantage to them, ii* Q\. 

Genu, preside oyer the stars, acoordins to Plato, and produce mxfis ▼. 
348. — Four principal classes of, ibid. 121.— Genius of PbUtes, hofw 
appeased atTemesa, ibid. 130.— Genius of Socrates, v. 177*^ ^ 

Geogriphyy state, of that science in the time of Anacharsis, iii« 1£3, 
et loq.^ 

GerofUeSf senators of Lacedasmon, iv. 80. 

God and Divine ; different acceptations of those words in ancient authors, 
vi. 146.— -Difficulty, occasioned by this abuse, in understanding the 
systems of those authors, ibid.— The name of God employed by die 
same philosophers, sometimes in the singular, and sometimes in the 
plural, ibid. 147.— His existence, unity, providence, and the wor- 
ship suitable to him.-^ee the whole of chap. Ixxix. and the notes 
in elucidation. 

Gods, ideas of the ancient Greeks concerning the, i. 183. — ^In what 
manner anciently represented, y. 449. — What was signified by their 
birth, marriages, and death, ibid. 451. 

Gomflkit a town of Thessaly, at the foot of Pindus, iii. 241. 

GonnuSi a town of lliessaiy, of great importance from its situation, iii. 
233. 

GoreiVf the celebrated rhetorician, sent ambassador, to Athens \n the 
inhabitants of Leontium. His splendid success at Athens, in Thes- 
saly, and throughout all Greece. A statue erected to him in the 
temple at Delphi, iv. 267.— His remark on the dialogue of l^ato, 
which bcNEirs his name, ibid. 270. 

Gvriyna^ a city of Crete; its situation, v. 4]9.-*-Punishment inflictid 
there on a man convicted of adultery, ibid.-^Cavern, which is said 
to be the labyrinth, ibid. 420. 

GeHyniuf, a river of Arcadia, the waters of which always preserve the 
same temperature, iv. 143. 

Gwtys, a town of Arcadia, iv. 142. 

Government, what form of it the best A number of writers among the 
Greeks have endeavoured to resolve this problem, iv. SI 4. — The re- 
public of Plato, ibid. 188. — Opinions of Aristotle, and several other 
philosophers, v. 1.— Note on the method which he has followed, 
ibid. 409.— In Greece there were not two states, nor even two cities. 
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that had the fltflie h^atkm, or the nibe tem of gf>v«nnM«W 
£veiy ynhme the constitution inclined toward thd despotifin of tha 
fvincipBl citizens, or toward that of the mnhitude, ▼. 14.-^Aocmttit 
ttition withoat defect ooald not be c-anried i«to execution, or nvottla 
not be suitable to all stttes, ibid. 33.-«Two kinds of goveramtat 3 
those of which public utility is the great ol)geCC» aa the limitad mo- 
narchy, the aristocracy, and the t«piiblic» properly so called ; iM 
thumt in which it is held of no aoooont^ 'ia tno ijmknjf the oli- 
gardiy, and the democracy, which are only corrupuons of the thlee 
preoeaing forms of goyernment, ibid. ft^^^The oonadtotion may be 
excellent, whether the supreme authority be confided to a singU 
person, be exercised by many, or ssside soldy in the ptople, ibid^—:- 
Principles of each gorernment In monarchy, bonoor ^ hi the ty- 
ranny, the safety <» the tyrant ; in the soristocracy, \iniie } in tne 
oligarchy, riches ; in a republic wisely constituted, liborqr j in the 
democracy, this liberty deigenerates into licantioasnesM, y. SO»*^¥hji' 
aaerons and frequent causes, which in tiie republics of Qmmt btye 
shaken or oYertnrued the constitution, ibid. 90.-^Itt s g(k)d goytfn* 
meat there should be a wise distribdtion of rewardaand putfishmttils, 
. i. 319. — One of the best forms of government is the mixt, or thai in 
which royalty, aristocracy, and democracy are combined l^thelaii^ 
which restore the balance of powdr as ortiBn as it incHnes too murii 
. toward one or other of these forms, y. 49.'-*»£xceilent law of doton^s. 
--«Ia times of p^hlic cominotion, each citisen shall declare for one 
- of the parties. The obQeet of this law was to prevent the good Afid 
virtuous part of the community from continuing in a state of ftol 
inactivity, i. 293 
Monarchy t or Royalty (several kinds of) the most porfect is that in vdnth 
the sovereign exercises in his states the same authority as a father in 
the midst m his family, v. 8.-^llie Greek philosophers nave faMily 4k- 
toUed this constitution, ibid. 48.^^118 advantages ; such M UM iuli.- 
Ibmrity of pinciplea, the secrecy of enterprises, and the promptttiss 
. of their execution, ibid. — ^What ate the prengadyes of the soyeraigh. 
ibid. 8.~-What his duties. Honour should he the motive of his «n- 
dertakings ; and the love of his people, and the safety of his statfe, 
their reward, ibid. 9. — ^The Greeks were endenUy governed by 
kingy, i* 172. 
Tymmty is a eorrunted and Cdeaeneiated monaichy^ the soviMign 
only reigns by tiie fear which he inspirei, and his penond tmtf 
must be the only olnect of his attention, v. 10;o*^Oaions flMiof to 
which many tyrants have had recourse to maintain their authwiftr, 
ibid. 11.— 1 hose of Sicyon and Corinth preseryed it by acquiring tJlle 
esteem and eoniidenee of the people ; some by their military taleflts, 
otiiers by their affiibility ; and <nhei8 by the respect which, on eor- 
tain occasions, they mdo to the laws» ibid. 13. 
AmtberacUt ▼. 13«— ^The best, that in vrhich the authority is edlb- 
mttlea ID a certain nuttber of enlightened and virtuous mmstttfis^ 
ibid. 15^-^Political virtue^ or the love of the public good, is 4te 
principle of this form of gorermBBBtf and the constiMtion k diflle 
or less excellent, according as this fxrsoctple has a ^eater or le^ ili- 
fluende in choiee eif magistrates, ibid. tt.^^To render it duraMa^ it 
should be so tempered that the prindpsl citixeM should fiflii »a it 
the adyanta^et) of the oU^rttl^, and the peopAs those of ^ diiOl^ 
oracy^ ibid. 15««^WhcB am coMtttutionL is in dmgtf; iM. 
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Q&garcky is an imperfect aristocracy,' in wbich the whole authority 

 is confided to a small number of rich citizens ; in it riches are pre- 
. ferred to every thing, and the desire of aojuiring them is the princi- 
. {^ of the govemmei^, ibid. 18. — Precautions necessary to establish 

and preserve the best form of oligarchy^ ibid. SO. — Causes by which 

. k b destroyed, ibid. 21. 

Republic, properly so called, would be the best of governments. The 

. jich and the poor would in that find the advantages of the constitu- 
tion they prefer, without having to fear the inconveniences of that 
which they reject, ibid. 40. 

jytmocracy, the corruption of the true republic, according to Aristotle ; 
is subject to the same revolutions as the aristocracy ; is properly at- 
tempered when care is taken to remove firom the administration of 
government an ignorant and i'est]es8 populace; and is tyrannical 
when the poorer class of citizens have too great influence in the\ 
public deliberations, v. 24. — It is essential to the democracy, that 
the ofiices of magistracy should only be granted for a. time ; and that 

. those, at least, which require only a certain degree of abilities, 
should be bestowed by way of lot ; its inconveniences and dangers, 

• it. «20. 
GwemmerU of Athens, as it was established by Solon. Three essential 
objects in it : the assembly of the people, the choice of magistrates, 

.. and the tribunals of justice, i. 219, 225. — Civil and criminallaws^- ib. 

 225, 239. — ^Were to remain in force only during a century, ib. 240. 
' Refkctions on the legislation of Solon, ibid. 252.— He chose the po- 

fiular government $ out tempered it in such a manner, that he oe- 
ieved he had comprised in it many advantages of the oligarchy, the 
i aristocracy, and tne democracy, ibid. 254. — ^The whole authority 
. .was vested in the people ; but all their decrees must be preceded by 
. decrees of the senate, ii. 218. — Changes made in the constitution by 
. Clisthenes, i. 256. — Government of Athens in the time of Demos- 
.« thenes, ii. 210. — ^The senate, ibid. 211. — ^The assemblies of the peo- 
ple, ibid. 213.— The public orators, ibid. 220. — The magistrates ; as 
. the archons, the strategi, &c. ibid. 238. — The tribunals of justice, 
k>id« 244. — The Areopagus, ibid. 251. — Ancient government of 
Athens. See Cecrops and Theseus. 
Covemmeni qf Lacedaemon. Lycurgus had so constituted it, that it was a 
judicious mixture of royalty^, aristocracy, and democracy. The au- 
thority which the ephori afterward assumed, made the cohstitudon 
incline toward the oligarchy, iv. 10, et seo. — ^The two kings efijoyed 
great privileges, as the heads of religion, tne administration, and the 
armies, ibid. 14. — When they ascended the throne they might annul 
the debts contracted eithev.with their predecessors or with the state^, 
. ibid. 15. — The senate, composed of twenty-eight senators, and in 
which the two kings presided, was the supreme council of the nation ; 
. ill it all important affairs of state were discussed, ibid. 20. — ^In what 
manner the senators were elected, and what were their functions,, 
ibid. 21.-— The ephori, in number five, extended their care to every 
; part (^ the administration, and^superintended the education of 3fouth, 
aiid the^ conduct of all the citizens, ibid. 22. — ^The people, by whom 
- they were chosen, considered them as their defenders, and conti- 
nually iopreased their prerogatives, ibid. 24. — ^They long struggled 
against the authority of the Kings and senators j and never ceased to 
fc|e their enemies till they became their protectors, ibid. 29. — ^Note^m 
their institution^ ibid. 499.-— Assemblies of thepoeple : of these there 
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Were two kinds ; the one composed only of Spartans, regulated th^ 
succession to the throne> elected or deposed the magistrates, gave 
judgment on public crimes, and decided on the great objects of reli- 
gion aivd legislation, ibid. 30. — Into the other were admitted thede* 
puties of the cities of Laconia, and sometimes those of the allied 
states, and the nations which solicited the succours of Laoed«mbn. 
In this were discussed the interests of the Peloponnesian league, ibid. 
-—General ideas on the l^slation of Lycurgus, iii. 485. — ^^fence 
of his laws, and causes of their decline, ioid. 100. 

Government qf Crete deserving of eulogium, v. 26.-^erved as a model to 
Lycurgus, who adopted manj of its laws, iv. 10.— Why the Cretans 
sooner degenerated from their institutions than the Spartans, vi. 425. 

Government qf Carthage ; its conformity -with those of Crete and Lace> 
daemon, v. 26.— -Its advantages and defects, ib. SQ. 

Greece, superficies of estimated in square stadia, i. 265. — Its history, from 
the most ancient times to the taking of Athens, in the year 404 
before Christ (see the Introduction) ; from the latter sera to the bat- 
tle of Leuctra, in 372.— See Chap.I. Its disputes and wars with 
Philip, to the battle of Chaeronea, in 338. — ^See Chap. LXI. and 
LXaXII. — Table of the principal epochs of the Grecian history, 
from the foundation of the kingdom of Afgos to the reign of Alex- 
ander, vi. tab. i. 

GripM, a ^neral term, tinder which were included enigmas, logogriphs^ 
• acrostics, &c. vi. 182. 

Guard, Scythian, at Athens, ii. 287. 

Gyaros, one of the Cyclades, a small island surrounded with rocks, v. 

"51. / , 

Gyiippus, a Lacedaemonian general, born in the class of Helots, iv. 429. 
— Delivers Syr^puse when besieged by the Athenians, i. 428. 

Gymnasia, of Athens, three ; that of the Academy, the Lycaeum, and 
the Cynosarges^ their description, ii. 114. 

Gymnasiarck, a magistrate who presided in the gymnasia^ and had under 
him several officers, ii. 115. 

Gymnasium, exercises of the, opinion of Plato concerning the, iv. 194. 

Gyihium, a strong town and excellent harbour of Laconia, iv. 414« 

H; 

Halicaimassus, the native place of Herodotus^ v. Sj^.-r-'Its ibrum adorned 
with tibe tomb of Mauaolus, and otiier beautiftil edifices, iy. 399. 

Uappiru». The opinions of meii divided concerning it, vi. 100.— -Somt 
are indebted for it to natural disposition, others may aoqture it by as- 
siduous labour, ibid. 103. — ^In what it ought to connst, ibid ii. 455. 

Harmodius and Aristogiton revenge themselves <m the sons of Pisistratus 
for an affront they had received, i. 241.— Honours which were ren- 
der^ to them, ibid. 260. — Note on the song of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, ibid. 468. 

Heavenly ISodies, the knowledge of their course and revolutions first 
communicated to the Greeks by the Egyptians and Chaldaesans, iii. 
115. 

IhcfUmis of Miletus, the historian, one of the first who wiote in pro6e»" 
i. 446. — Travelled into Egypt, and other countries, before his time 
unknown to the Greeks, v. 135. 

Hegehchu* the actor, anecdote of, v. 358.— Note on, ibid. 484. 

Hdkatw (tribunal of the) one of the principal in Athens, ii. 231« 
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iUietf %m^ <if Adlti»> ^ef^foyfd % an earthquake, in; S96. 

iMraHu a noniitaiii 9f Boootia^ pa ^icb tlia Muses were especially 
honmired. iii 171, 

JUlmf9nt9 cities cHT lhe» ii- 39.-^PIace where it wat passed by Xoxes 
with his army, ibid. 40. 

JU^t at Sparta» were in % middle sftMie between slaves and fireemeny 
iii. 43t«-«*Origtn of their nanie> ibid.-*-Fanned the lands of liiesr 
naaters } exexciaod with success the mechanical arts ; served in tiie 
armies, and on board the ftsets, ibid.^'^-Prodiiced some great VMit to 
tha state^ ibid. 42d.-<-Were treated with rigour, hut enjoyed real a4» 
VMtaf90» ibid.«*Might merit their fireedom, and be raised to the lank 
of eiti^ns, ibid* 43S«"-Clerem<M)ieB of their f nfranehtaement* ibid.— 
Qftei revolted, ibid. 434«^«-SeoCRYFri4U 

BtraeHdet the Syracusan, Ua efaanuoter oomgarod with that of DioD, iv. 
9Q0w-«<^ a|)Poi]ited adminl^ gfm an advaata^Q over the fleet of 
OioDyuus, ibid, dfi], 

Ifcwiffifr (the) decendants of Horcides, several times endeavoured to 
scgaia the loveielgn power. The house of Pelops. or the Pelo- 
piaie* lepeUed their eflbrti^ and usurped the erown« a(Ur tbe death 
ef Enryathens. 'feineous, Cresphontei, and Anqtodemos, descen* 
dtou of Hercules, ac^iwowledsed soveroifOM, i* 170- 

ffifcdihu, the philosopher of Ephesus, styled the Dark, vain and a 
iniiaothorpe» iii< 7^*«<fJudg9]ent of Soeratoi on one of his vraiks^ 
ibid. 73. — Astronomical knowledge of, ibid. 109, t04.-^His doctrine 
wiUi respect to man, ibid. 63. 

Ify'aU$, theijr peisona sacred i their iimctions, ii. 147. 

Hercuks, one of the Argonauts, and the first of the demi-gods, i. 170.— 
Hie lahuura and achievements ; idea which we should form of theaa 
ibid.->*^Hia^de60endant«: see Hbraclid^b. 

Mmmk or statues, repr^ientiog headt* of Mercury, numeroua at Atbena, 
ii. 180. 

ItowM w ie , a. ctt)» acar tke p^emty of Argolis, iv. 176. — Festivals of 
Ceres celebrated there, ibid. 

Hem OMi Itaaitr^ ii.> 40. 

Hero, that title gtren. ia ^a^oat anqieat times to kings or individuals 
who had rendered great services to mankind, and v^o thus became 
the objects of public worship, ii. %96, — I n what the worship of heroes 
differed from that of the gods, ibid. 

Mmd&kt$i born at Halicarnasmis in Oiria, after havisg traveUed ^*l 
several oountiies, ended hit days ia a city of Aiagna Gnseia. His 
gSQiQral history read in ^e assembly of the Olynijiic gaaea, and 
ift$fwanJ9 in lliat o#the Athetnane, wosiieceivea with uomraaLap- 
plaA|Sf|.r— His eulogium, v. 137. 

Jftw s fe Aig>> rafleetionaoDl^e, i. 171* ftseq. 

Bkm^^ what^ among the (^teks iit the eaiiiest agee, 4 130,—The 
efaleft more emuJoua to give gfeat esamplea than nrudent conaaels. 
Single combats during the battles, ibid. l65^.*^F]ignt not dishonour- 
able, when the strength of the combatants, was not equals ilmk lAI* 
•^--AssociatioiM of arms and sentiments w«(e very cquubob: among 
the heroes, ibid. 

Mvwlralitf^ became ftnous by burning tlie tam|de cf OiaiUL a* £|ptemi^ 
vt 398. 

Hesiod the poet, his Theogony; his^stie to his bfOthiKr Farsei j his 
style, iii* 167*. 
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Hic9ias of Syiacnii. Aoeording to that philoso^r, all Uia heavenly 
bodies are at rest, and the earth alone moves, lii. 107* 

H^ipmxks, generals of the cavalry among the Athenians, ii. 150. 

I^pardiui the Athenian, succeeds Pisistratus, i. S47.— -Patronizes Aua- 
ereon and Simonides, ibid. S48.<^Restore8 the poems of Homer to 
their purity, ib.-^Is assassinated by Harmodius and Aristogiton, ibid. 

HfpOreie, the wife of Alcibiades, ii. 283. 

Hifpitu, brother of Hipparehus, i. 34?. — His injustice, ib. 249.— =-Abdi- 
cates the tyranny, retires into Persia, is slain at Marathon, ibid. 
250. 

Hipp$tmUii of the family of the Asclepiadae, and son of Heraclides, a 
native of Cos, v. 430.-<-£nlightened ex|)erience by reasoning, and 
rectified theory by practice, ibid. 437.'^Died in Thessaly, ibid. 438. 
—His eulogium, his works, ibid. — His rules for the forming of a 
physician, ib. 440. — Went to the assistance of the Athenians when 
the plague raged at Athens, i. 405. — Profited by ancient inscriptions 
relative to the recovery of the sick in the temple of ;£seulapitt8, iv. 
183. 

Htfptdn i i m s, the place for the horse and chariot races, ii. 352. 

Hippomedony one of the chiefs in the war of lliebes, i. 157. 

BiiUmm of Miletus, whom Darius king of Persia had appointed go- 
vernor of Miletus, refuses to abandon his guard of the bridge over 
. the Ister, and thus saves that monarch and his army, i. 272.v^A 
short time after, havine excited troubles in Ionia, he is put to death 
by the generals of Danus, who regiets and honours his memory, ib. 
«75. 

HistinrianSf from what sources the most ancient have derived their faets, 
vl 133.— Have adopted, without examination, a confused mass of 
truths and errors, ibid. — Those who have succeeded them have a 
little disentangled this chaos, ibid. 134. — Character of Herodotus, 
Thncydides, and Xenophon, ibid. 140. — See Chap. LXV. vi. 1^2. 

Htomer flourished four centuries after the war of Troy, i. 194. — Poets 
who preceded him, ib. — Subjects of the Illiad and Odyssey, ib. 195. 
-—Succinct history of those two poems, ib. i 96.— Lycurgus enriched 
kii country with those poems, ib. l98.-*>Solon enjomed the rhapao- 
dists to follow in their recitals the order observed by Homer, ib. 199. 
o-«The glory of Homer increases from day to day. Honours which 
were rendered to his memory. His eulogium, ibid. 200.^-His 
writtngs collected and preserved by Creephilns of Samos, v. 454<— - 
Note on the dialects of which he made use, i. 455.-— His poetry set 
to music by Terpander, ii. 51.<i->Reprehend6d by Plato, iv. 190. 

HomeridtBp a name gfven to some of the natives of the isle of Chios^ wh^ 
pretended to derive their descent from Homer, v. 381. 

Bomun, funeral, rendered to those who fell at the battle of Plat»a, i. 
352. — And to the manes of NeoptolemvtSi son of Achilles^ ii. 353. 
See Funerals and Dsad. 

Itey. See Bkbs. 

lUne SoU&en at Athens reviewed by the ^^eneral officers, ii. 150. 

Hmrtet bred to run in the public games, iii. dS7. 

Hmua at Athens; the' number of them estimated at more than ten 
thousand, ii. 087.— House of a rich Athenian described, ibid. 388. 
Note on the plan of a Oreeian house^ with an esiplanatofy memoir, 
ibid. 485. 

Hunting, description of diffeient kinds of^ in £lis^ iii. 35d.^»MeaB9 that 
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' have been employed by various nations to takeferodous animds, 

ibid. 357. 
Hyacinik, festivals and games in his honour, in which the Hymn pf 

Apollo was $ung, iv. 189. — ^Note on those festivals, iv. 508. 
HffriKkus, a mountain of Attica celebrated for the honey produced there^ 

ii. 113. See Bees. 
Hymns, lyric poems in honour of the gods and athlets, vi. 1 77.— The 

style and music of these songs should be suitable to the subject^ ibid. 

178. — Authors who have succeeded in lyric poetiy, ibid. 
Hypata, a city of Thessaly, famous for its sorceresses, iii. S07. 
Hyperboreans, a people that inhabited the north of Greece, particvdars 

concerning them and their country, vi. 88. 
Hyperides, an orator of Athens, a disciple of Plato, ii. 10.9. S57. 

J. 

Jman, one of the Araonauts, sediices and carries off Medea, the daugh- 
ter of iEetes, ana loses the throne of Thessaly, i. 141. 

Jqaon, kins of Phers, character of, iii. 220. — Gcnrerned with mildness ; 
was a ndthful friend, ibid. 221.-— Chosen general in chief of the 
Thessalian league, ibid. 222. — Ravages Phocis, ibid. 223. — Is slain 
at the head .of his army, ib. — Had tormed a prefect, executed after- 
wards by Philip and Alexander of Macedon, to unite the Greeks 
and subjugate the Persians, ibid. 224. — ^His eulpgium, ibid. 221. 

Jc(inus, an architect, who built a very beautiful temple of Apollo on 
Mount Covins, and that of Minerva at Athens, iv. 142. — His work 
on the Parthenon, ii. 1&5. 

Ida, a mountain of Crete, description of, v. 421.— Another mountain of 
the same name in Troas, i. 164 j ii. 41. 

Idleness stigmatised with infamy by Solon. He who had neglected to 
give his son a trade, was deprived in his old a^ of the succour 
which he might otherwise have demanded from him, i. 237. 

Idomeneus king of Crete, i. I66. — ^The chief of several Grecian princes 
oblised to seek asylums on their return from Troy, i. 169. 

/d^ietw. Kins of Caria, successor to Artemisia* sends a body of auxiliaries 
against tne kings of Cyprus, v. 400. 

ISssust a torrent near Athens^ temples which were erected on its banks, 
ii. 112. 

Imagination of the Greeks compared to that of the Egyptians ;. its efiiBClB, 
I. 181. . 

Impiety, crime of, how punished at Athens, ii. 322. See Eumolpida. 

Iv^nromptu in use among the Greeks, vi. 181. 

Inachus and Phoroneus, chiefs of the first Egyptian colony which eame 
into Greece, i. 128. 

Irifantry, Athenian, its composition, ii. 144. 

Ingratitude was very severely punished among the Persians, vi. lU.— 
Who were included by them under the name of Ungrateful, ibid. 
113. 

Inscriptions in honour of the tribes who had joined the prize in mvoic 
and dancing, at the festivals of Athens, u. 184.r-^Funeral inscrip-. 
tions at Athens, ii. 208, 2Q9. 

Imstitution of Pythagpras. See Pythagoras. 

Interest of money at Athens. See Athenians. 

Interludes, or intervals between the acts in the theatrical pieces^ v. 
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288.— llie number of them was not fixed, bat depended entirely on 
the poet. In some pieces only two are found, while others have 
five or six, ibid. 

Jon, a dramatic author, is crowned ; his works too much laboured, v. 
266. ' 

lomam, iEolians, and Dorians settled on the coast of Asia, ▼. 382.— 
Their confederation, ibid. 384. — ^Their commerce, ib. 385. — Were 
subjugated by Croesus, ib. — United to the Persian empire by Cyrus, 
ibid. 386— These republics from that time have undergone various 
revolutions, ibid. — ^Why they were unable to preserve an entire 
liberty, ibid. 389. — lonians settled on the coast of Asia Minor, 17 
192. — Their character, vi. 392. — ^Their music, iii. 33. — ^Ancient 
lonians, i. 192. 

Ipkicraies, the son of a. shoemaker, and son4n-law of Cotys kin^ of 
Thrace, an Athenian general, ii. 110. — His reforms, his military 
stratagems, ii. 163. — When accused by Chares, defends his cause 
armed, v. 377.— His answer to those who censured the violence of 
this proceeding, ibid. 

Iren, a Spartan youth, twenty years old, who was placed at the head of 
a number of other youths ; his functions, iv. 46. See Educatioh 
of the Spartans. 

Imdaty u young Spartan, condemned to pay a fine, though conqueror, 
for having fought without his buckler, li. 204. 

Jsceus, the orator, the master of Demosthenes, ii. 101. 

Isocrates, the orator, principal circumstances of his life, his character, 
ii. 118. — His s^le, his eloquence, ibid. 123.— Extract from his 
letter to Demonicus, iii. 443. — ^Writes a letter full of flattery to 
Philip of Macedon, iv. 496. 

Jikaca, an island in the Ionian sea, iii. 254. 

Judgments pronounced by the tribunals of Athens against impious per- 
sons, ii. 320, et seq — A^inst persons guilty of sacrilege, ibid. 323, 
— Against ^schylus, Diasoras, Protagoras, Prodicus, Anaxagoras, 
and Alcibiades, accused of impiety, ibid. 320. 

JunOy superb temple of, at Argos, built by Eupolemus, and embellished 
by Polycletus, iv. 168. — Pomp of the festival of Juno at Argos, ibid. 
170. — Her temple atOlympia, iii. 313. — ^Games which were liiere 
celebrated, ibid. 314. — Her temple at Samos, v. 448. — Why she 
was represented at Samos in a nuptial habit, with two peacocks and 
the shrub called agnus castus at her feet, ibid. 450. 

JupittTy statue and throne of, the work of Phidias, in the temple of 
Olympia, iii. 308. — ^Note on the ornaments of that throne, ib. 462. 
— Tomb of Jupiter in Crete, v. 418. — Singular statue of that god, iv. 
173. 

Juiiice. Beautiful maxim of Solon— Justice should be executed 
slowly on the faults of individuals, but instantly on men in office, 
1. 238. 

K. 

Kalendar, the Greek, regulated by Meton, iii. 112. 

King, See, in GovRRKMBirr, the words Ro^aUy and Monarchy,'-^ 

Note on the titles of King and Tyrant, v. 470. 
Ki$tgs, the character and functions of the ancient kings of Greece, i. 

172. 
 of Lacedaunou, their prerogatives, their functions, iv. 11. — ^At 
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^ir death iht alaveg of Laconia obliged te 6tiflkn their km and 
attend their funeral, ibid. IQ. 
Kings of Persia enjoyed an absolute authority, i. 313."*«»Bc9peeted 
during life, and lamented at their death, ibid. 

L. 

LabywiUh of Crete, for what originally designed, i. 146 j ▼. 430.'— Note 
on this subject, ▼. 487. 

LocedoBwwn, See Sparta. 

Lctcediemomam, the name given to all the inhabitants of Laconia, and 
more particulaily to those of the country and towns <^ the province. 
United, they formed a confederation, at the head of which were the 
Spartans, who at length reduced them to dependency iii 439. See 
Spartavs. 

Lacoma, journey through, iv. 407'^-^ketch of that country, ibid. 430. 
—Is subject to earth<q[uake8, ibid. 439. 

Ladon, a river of Arcadia, its waters very pure and transparent, iv. 143. 
— Adventure of Daphne, dau^ter of tne Ladon, ibia. 144. 

ZtOfnachust general of the Athenians in the expedition into Sicily, i. 
421. r 

ftoneuage, the Greek, owes^ its richness to the brilliant imafidnation of 
the Greeks, i. 191.— *Three principal dialects of it; ue Dorian, 
the JEolian, the Ionian, vi. 382. — Where the Dorian was spoken, 
ibid. — ^The manners of the people who spoke the Doric were alwavs 
severe, ibid. 3Hd. — Antipathy between the Dorians and loaians, ib. 
Character of the Greek language, ii. 430. 

Lanthem of Demosthenes, the, li. 471 

Larissay a city ot fhessaly, surrounded by beautiful plains, iii. 231. 

Laurium, a mountain of Attica, abounding in silver-mines, ii. 390. 

Xditos, not numerous, and very simple, in the heroic ages, i. 180. — 
Ought to be clear, precise, general, relative to the climate, and all 
favourable to virtue. As few things as possible should be left to the 
decision of the judges, v. 49. — Zaleucas and Charondas plac^ at 
the head of their laws a series of maxims, which may be considered 
as the foundations of morality, ibid. 54.-^lt is dangerous to make 
frequent changes in the laws, ib. 61.-**It would be better to have bad 
laws and observe them, than good ones that are not observed, ib.-^ 
Precautions that were taken at Athens in enacting a law, ii. 316; 
and in abrogating, ibid. 333.— Danger to which he wa« exposed, 
. who, among the JLocrians in Italy, proposed to abrogate or alter any 
law, V. 6 1 .-—Their multiplicity in a state a proof of corruption, ibid. 

Laws cf Draco f so severe, that they punished the slightest crimes with 
death, i 210. — Were abolished, or at least mitigated; but those 
respecting murder were preserved unrepealed, ibid. 318. 

Laws of Solon relative to the constitution. Solon wished to establish 
that kind of equaUty which, in a republic, ought to subsist between 
the different orders of the citizen$, i. 319. — He lodged the supreme 
authority in the assembly of the people, ibid. — Formed a senate to 
direct the popular assembly, ib. 2£0.-«£vety decision of the people 
was to be preceded by a decree of the senate, ibid."-^The poMic 
orators could not take part in the a&irs of the state without under- 
going an examinatiott of their conduct, ibid. 331.— 'In whom the 
executive power was lodged, ibid.—The people possessed the right 
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of chooeing dMW magiatrates, with the power of makkig them ren- 
der an account of their administration. The^f were to be chosen 
from among the rich, ibid. ■222.-*^ion distributed the citizens of 
Attica into tour classes, ibid.— Subjected the sentences pronounced 
by the superior magistrates to an appeal to superior courts^ of justice, 
ibid. S«e Trlbuvals. — Gave a ^reat authority to the Areopagusj 
i. S24.— Decreed punishments against those who, in times of com- 
motion, did not openly declare for one of the parties, ibid. 295.— 
Condemned to deiith everv citizen who should attempt to siese on 
the supreme authority, ibid. 

Cwil and CrMnal Laws of Solon* He considered the citizen in his Own 
person, in the obligations which he contracts, and in his conduct, i. 
2£6. — Laws against murder the same as those of Draco, ibid. 318. 
— -Agaioftt tDose who were guilty of self-morder, ib. 9 j 7. -—Absolute 
silence relative to parricide, to inspire a greater horror tor that crime, . 
ibid. 328.— Laws to defend the poor against violence and injustice, 
ibid. 229.— Laws relative to successions and teatamenis, ibid. 230* 
234.«Jro the authority of fathers, i. 228 ; ii. 418. — To the marriages 
of heiresses, ib 990, 231. — To the education of youth, ibid. 936. — 
Solon assigned rewards to virtue, and dishonour to vice, even fof^ 
persons in office, ibid.-— The children of those who fell in battle 
educated at the public expense, ib. — Women restrained within the 
bounds of modesty. Children obliged to maintain their parents ill 
their old age ; the children of courtezans dispensed from this law, i. 
SS?.— -The laws of Solon considered as oracles by the Athenians^ 
and as models h^ other nations, ibid. S38.— Reflections on the legis* 
lation of Solon, ibid. 262.— Why it differed from that of Lycurgus, 
ibid. 

Laws o£ Lycurgza, general idea of his legislation, iii. 435.— He adopted 
several of the laws of Minos, iv. 100.— His laws suited to the views 
of nature and society, ibid. 447. — Profundity of his views. He de- 
prived riches of their power and influence, and love of jealousy, ib* 
433. — ^By what passion he destroyed those which occasion the unhap- 
piness ol' sodeties, iii. 448w — W hy he forbade to str incers entrance 
into Laconia, and the Lacedemonians to travel into foreign eoun- 
tries, ibid. 445— -Wh^ he pennitted theft to the Lacedasmo&i«& 
youth, ibid. 44?.— Deience of his laws j causes of their decline, ibid. 
100^ (3ee GoYcnunent of Lacedaemou.) 

RanarkaiU Laws of diHereiH nations. In Egypt every individual was 
obliged togire an account of his Ibitune, and the meaas 1^ which 
hs procured a maiatcaance, i. if^d— Among tbeThebaus it was 
Ibrbidden to expose childrm newly bom ; and painters and sculptors 
who did not treat their subject in a decent manner, were subjected 
to a fine, iii. 185.— In Th^saly he who killed a stork sufiered the 
same punishment as if he had slain a man, and why, ibid. 2^0.— At 
Mjlilnie, PitAacus decreed a double punishment for crimes 00m- 
ttiHtBd in intoxication, and why, iik 47. — At Athens, when a man 
was Goademned to death, before he was executed his naoic was 
erased fiBoa the ceipster of the citizens^ v. 412. 

Leap of Leucate, said to be a cure for the violeixx of love, iii. 2&2L 

Let^ngp exercise of, at the Olympic games, iii. 945. 

l^e&dea, a town of Boeotia, iii. 173. 

Leduntm, a port of Corinth, on the sea of Ciissa, iii^ 266%> 

Le^aktm^ the, tt^Hl to maJte monls the basis of \m polii^^ tv. 92. See 
; MA)rxfiRt.-*-^ov«ml Grocian legisteuon endeavottrea ia vain to 
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establish an equality of fortanes between the dtizens of the same 
city, ibid. 34. 
Lemnos, an island in the ^gean sea ; its volcanos and springs of hoi 

water, ii. 41. 
Leon, of Byzantium, pleasantry of, ii. 327. 

Lemidas km^ of Sparta, birth of, iv. 14. — ^Marches to take post at Ther- 
mopylae, 1. 301* — His speech to the Ephori, ibid. — Funeral combat 
of nis companions before their departure, i. 302. — ^Letter which he 
" received from Xerxes, and his answer, ibid. 306. — Fights and falls 
at Thermopylae, after having made a ereat slaughter of the Persians, 
ibid. 307, 309. — His devoting himself to death animates the Greeks, 
and terrifies Xerxes, ibid. 310. — His bones deposited in a tomb near 
the theatre at Lacedcemon, iv. 4S6. 
Letlfot (the island of), its productions; Manners of its inhabitants; 
Cel^rated men it has produced ; A school of music there; ii. 43. 
to 58. 
LeMche^ the name given to those porticos in which the people met to 
converse or discourse on public af&irs, iv. 74. — ^That of Delphi was 
embellished with the paintings of Polygnotus, ii. 355. 
Leucadia, peninsula of, iii. 251. 
Leucata, leap of, a remedy against the violence of love, iii. 252. — The 

tomb of Artemisia shewn there, ibid. 253. 
Leucgjptu the philosopher, the disciple of Zeno, iii. 70. — His system, 

ibid. 97. 
Leucippus, the lover of Daphne. See Daphne. 
Leuam, king of Panticapseum, his character, his courage, ii. 4.— What 
he said to an informer, ibid. 5. — Opens a port at Theodosia, and 
grants a free trade to the Athenians; who, in gratitude, declare 
him a citizen of Athens, ibid. 
Leuctra, a town of Boeotia, where Epaminondas defeated the Spartans, 

ui. loQ. 
IMtUiom to the good genius and to Jupiter Saviour, usual at banquets, 

ii. 414. 
lAbertVy the festivals of, celebrated at Platsea. See Festivals of the 

Pfataeans. 
iMxm, an able architect, built the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, iii. 309. 
library of an Athenian. Pisistratus made a collection of books which 
was open to the public, iii. 59. — On what substances the ancients 
wrote, ibid. [60. — Copyists by profession, ibid. — ^Divisions of the 
library, ibid.-— Philosophy, ibid. 59. — Astronoiny and geography, ib, 
101. — Logic, iv. 236. — ^Khetoric, ibid. 257— ftiysics and natural 
history, v. 73. — History, ibid. 132 .-^Poetry, vi, 161. — Morals, ibid. 
185. 
hindus, an ancient city of the island of Rhodes, v. 414. 
-^muf, an ancient poet and musician ; his statue, iii. 170. 
Logic. The Greeks of Italy and Sicily first made attempts to investi- 
gate the arts of thinking and speaking, iv. 239. — 2^no of £lea first 
published an essay on Ic^c, ib. — Aristotle made g^t improvements 
m the method of reasomna^ ibid.— Of the categories, ibid. 241. — Of 
individuals, ibid. 242.— Of species, ibid. 243.-— Of genera and the 
difference, ibid. — Of the property, ibid. 244. — Of the accident, ibid. 
Of the eniinciation, ibid. 245.— Of the subject, ibid. — ^Of the verb, 
ibid.— Of the attribute, ib. 246. — Judgment, what, ibid. — ^Different 
kinds of enunciations, ibid. — ^Whence the greater part of our errors 
derive their source, ibid.-— The philosopher ought to employ the 
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most usual expressions, and ascertain the idea which he affixes to 
every word, iv. 247.-^What it is to define ; rules to be observed in 
a good definition, ibid. ^48. — Of what such a definition is composed, 
ibid. ^49. — ^The syllogism, ibid. 250. — ^Enthymem, what, ibid- 253. 
— Every demonstration is a syllogism, ibid. 254. — The syllogism is 
either demonstrative^ dialectic, or contentious, ibid. — Use of the 

syllogism, ibid. Abuse of the syllogism, iii. 262. — We ought 

not to conclude from the particular to tiie general. An exception 
does not destroy the rule, ioid. 2i)7- — Utility of logic, ibid. 

Jjooe ; different acceptations of that word, v. 435. — ^The Greeks have 
never erected temples to Love, v. 434. 

Ltistrations, two kinds, of persons and things, ii. 304. 306. 

Lycceum, the, one of the three gymnasia of Athens, description of, ii. 
1 14. 

LyccBtts, a mountain of Arcadia, firom whence almost the whole of 
Peloponnesus may be seen, iv. 139. — A temple of Pan on that 
mountain, ibid. 

Lffcaon, king of Arcadia, sacrificed a child to the gods, i. 133. 

Lyccpkroriy son of Periander,. tyrant of Corinth, exiled by his father to 
Corcyra, iii. 279.*— Is slain by the Corcyreans, ibid. 281. 

— — tyrant of Pherae, endeavours to enslave the Thessalians. They 
call Philip to their succour, iii. 229. 

Lycosura, a town at the foot of Mount Lycaeus, in Arcadia; fabulous 
traditions of the inhabitants, iv. 139. 

Jjycwr^y orator of Athens, the disciple of Plato, ii. 102. 

 legislator of Lacedsemon, instituted his laws about two cen- 

turies before Solon, i. 2b^, — Different characters and situations of 
Lycurgus and Solon, i. 153. — Lycurgus was the guardian of his 
nephew, iv. 2. — Suspected of designs on the crown ; travels into 
Crete and Asia, ibid. — Advises the poet Thales to go and reside at 
Lacedaemon, ibid. 3. — Admires in Ionia, the beauties of the poems 
,of Homer, ibid. — Brings those poems into Greece, i. I98. — ^On his 
return comes to Sparta ; undertakes to ^ve laws to that city, iv. 4.—- 
. Submits his designs to the advice of his friends, ibid. — Is wounded 
by a youth, whom he makes his friend by his mildness and patience, 
ibid. 5. — His laws having been approved, he declares that he is 
going to Delphi, and receives an oath that no alteration shall be 
made in the laws till his return, ibid.-— The Pythia having approved 
his laws, he sends her answer to Sparta, and passes the remainder 
of his life in a foreign land, ibid. 6.— He divided Laconia and the 
district of Sparta into several portions, ib. 34. — ^Note on that subject, 
ibid. 501* — ^Extent and strength of his genius, ibid. 32. — Sparta 
dedicated a temple to him after his death, ibid. 6. See Govern- 
ment and Laws. 

Lysander, the Lacedaemonian oeneral, born of the class of Helots, iii. 
429. — Gains the battle of %gos-Potamos ; renders himself master of 
Athens, i. 429. — Monuments of that victory at Delphi, ii. 330. — 
His views for the aggrandisement of Sparta, iv. 122. — ^The sums of 
money which he brought into Sparta occasioned the decline of the 
laws, ibid. U9. — Note on that subject, ibid. 516. — His ambition, 
ibid. 122. — His politics founded on force and perfidy, ibid. — His 
death, ibid. 126.— ^Parallel between him and Agesilaus, ibid. 

Lysias, an Athenian orator, i. 440. 

Xystt, a Pythagorean, tutor to Epaminondas, ii. 10. — His patience ; his 
death and nmeral, vi. 24, 25. 
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M. 



Macedonia, state of that kingdom wh«n Philip ascended the throne, ii. 

Maemider, a river near Miletiis in Ionia, v. 396. 

Magic early introduced into Greece, iii. 207* 

M/igisiraiet of Athens, archons, ^nerals, receivers, treasurers, chamber 
of accounts, &c it. et seq. ; vi. Tab. iii. 

Magnet, writer of comedies, v. 370. 

Manes, evocation of, by the sorceresses ofThessaly,iii. 212 — Ceremonies 
used for that purpose, ibid.-— The same evocation also practised in a 
cave of the promontory of Taenarus, iv. 409. 

Manners in a nation depend on those of the sovereign. Corruption 
descends, and does not ascend from one rank to another, i. 238.— > 
When the nature and history of the different forms of government are 
carefully investigated, v^e shall jBnd that the difference in the man- 
ners of a people is sufficient to destroy the best of constitutions, or to 
rectify the most defective, v. 52. 

Manners and Civil Ljfe of the Athenians, iii. 44.«-Of the Spartans, iv. 
50.**Revolution in the manners of the Gieeks fxom. the time o£ 
Pericles, i. 435. 452. 

Maniinea, a celebrated city of Arcadia ; battle which waa fovuzht there 
between the Thebans and Lacecbemonians, iL 205.'-«Tomb of 
Penelope there, iv. 151.''<*Temple of Diana common to the inha« 
bitants of Orchomenus and Mantinea, ibid.-— Tomb and trophy 
erected in the plain to the memory of Epaminondas, ibid. 154. 

Marathon, a town of Attica, celebrated for the victory of Miltiades over 
the Persians, iv. 333*— Circumstances of that victory, i. 280, et seq. 
— Painted in a portico at Atheiu, ib. S84. 442.*— Plan o£ that baftle. 
(See the Atlas, pi. 3.)-— Monuments erected at Marathon in honour 
of the Greeks, ibid. ; at Delphi, ii. 330 ; at Fktaea, iii. l69. 

Merchandise, prices of various articles of, at Athens, ii. 2d9. — Note on 
that subject, ii. 483. 

Mardonius, general of the Persian armies, re-establishes tranquillity in 
Ionia I repairs into Macedonia, i. 276* — ^Proposes the cononest of 
Greece, ib. 288. — Invades Attica, ibid. 337. — Returns into JSoBOtia, 
ibid. 339. — Anecdote concerning him, ibid. 340. — Vanquished and 
slain at Platsea, ibid. 348, 349. 

Marine of Athens maintained at a great expense, iv. 233. 

Market, the general, at Athens, was divided into several particular ones, 
ii. 182. 

MarpessM, Mount, in the island of Pharos, whence was obtained, 
tne beautiful white marble employed by the Grecian sailptors 
vi. 69. 

Marriage celebrated at Delos according to the laws of Athens $ cere- 
monies of, vi. 90. — ^Dress of the bride and bridegroom, and their 
friends who attended them, ibid. 91.-— Divinities to which sacrifices 
were offered, ibid. 92. — ^The bride and bridegroom deposited each a 
lock of their hair in the Artemisium, ibid. §3.— -Why the name of 
Hymensus was re-echoed at marriages, ibid. 94.— Nuptial torch, ib. 
95. — Evening hymeneal, ibid. 96.— Morning hymeneal, ibid. 97. 

Marriage at Sparta, iv. 55, 56 — Note on the age at which it was per^ 
mitted to many there, iv. 508.— Choice of a wife among the Spar- 
tans, ibid. 56.^-^Note on that subject, ibid. 507. 
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MarseilUs, fcmoded by « CQlony of the Phocian9» u. 36 ; v. 387. — Offer- 
ing of Uie citizens of» in tjbe temple of Minenra at Delphi, in 
memoxy of the advant^es gained over ihe Carthaginiani, ii. 329. 

Masks of the actors. See Thbatre. 

Mast^ut^ a Penian general slain at the battle of Plataea, i* 341; ii. 190. 

MauMolus, king of Carta, bis ambition, iv. 39? -"-His false and fatal ideas 
of power and ^^j^ ibid^-^His tomb^ ibad. 399. 

Meals, at Athens and in the army thejr made two a day, but rich per- 
sons made but one, ii* 273- — Description of a grand entertainment 
at the house of a rich Athenian, ibid. 390. 

— of the Spartans, iv. 6l. et sec}.-^PubUc meals were considered 
by Aristotle as contributing to the maintenance of union among the 
citizens, v. 45, 

Mfdca^ daughter of JEte^.king of Colchis, seduced and carried off by 
Jason« 1. 14X. 

Medon^ son of Codrus, made nerpetual archon or magutrate at Athens, 
on condition that be should give an accouat of his admimstratioa to, 
the people,!. \92. 

Ue^dnjfiliMt the capital of the Arcadians, tv. 134.— The people of that 
city make a treaty with Arehidamus» ibid. — ^Thcy request laws from 
FUto, ib. 13d.<^The city divided into two parts by the Hellison,^ and 
embellished with public edifices, squares, temples, and 8tatnes» ibid. 

Miegam, the capiul ofMegaris, iii. S57. — Was i^vemed by kingjs» after- 
wacds sul^ectcd to the Athenians, i. 149 ; lii. 2d7.<£-Coiitained as^ 
vend beautiful statues, and a celd^rated school of philosophy^ iii. 
960.*— Narrow road (rom M^gara to the isthmus or Corinth, ibid. 
^4. 

M^ggnon/i carried their commodities, and especially oeat quantities of 
salt to Athens, iii. 1^58. — Were very vain, ibid. dSo. 

Melwsiffffu and Ctmeih»t their history, liL 301* 

Mdos, a fertile island of the Mm»xi tea, abounds in sulphur and other 
minerals, vi. 73.*— Its inhabitants unjustly reduced to slavery, and 
carried into Attica by the Athenians, ibid. 74. — Sparta at length 
obliged the Athenians to send them back to Melos, ioid. 

Mm (iUustrious) who flourished about the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, i. 440.*^Name8 of those who flourished from the arrival of the 
Phoenician colony in Greeoe, to the establishment of the school of 
Alexaiidria« vi. tab. v. vi. 

M^mnder the poet« bom in Ojae of tbe latter years of the stay of Ana- 
cbarsLs in Crreece, v. 464, in note. 

MmficnUn, the physiciisnt hb ridiculous vanity, iii. 337^— How ridiculed 
by Philip or Macedon* ibid, 

Mestenty the capital of Messenia ; description of that city, iv. 374. — 
Built by Cpaminondas after the victory of Leuctra, iii. 403- 

Uwma. (tour of) iv. 37 1. 

JMipffffimw, a people of P^loponn^us^ long banished their country by 
the Lacedsenionians, and recalled by Epaminondas. ^ Their ancient 

Svernment was a mixture of royalty and oligarchy, iii. 405. — ^Theijf 
ree wars against the Laceda&inonians described in three elegies^ 
ibid. 377.>-Causea of these wars, according to the Lacedaemonians, 
ibid. 413. — A body of these Mesa^nians driven from their country, 
sei%e on the ci^ of Zande in Sicily, and gave to it the name of 
Messena, ibid. 
Measures (Qreek and Roman) reduced to French (and English). See 
tables of these measures, vol. vi. 
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Melemp^chotis, or Transmigration of aouls, a doctrine borrowed from 

the llgyptians, v. 95. — Embellished bjrEmpedocles with the fictions 

of poetry, ibid. — ^Not beUeved by Pythagoras and his first disciples^ vi. 

7. 

^elon of Athens, astronomer, i. 440. — ^R^ulates the Greek calender, 

iii. 112. — ^Note on the commencement of his cycle, ibid. 454. 

Length of the year, both solar and lunar, as determined by him, 
ibid. 115. — Note on that subject; ibid. 454. 
Miletus, & city of Ionia, y. 395. — Its numerous colonies, ibid. (See the 
Table of Colonies, vi.)---Gave birth the first historians, the first phi- 
losophers, and to Aspasia, v. 395. — ^Description of it and its environs, 
ibid. 396. 
MUtiades, general of the Athenians, character of, i. 279.— His speech 
to Aristides, ibid. 281. — Advises the battle of Marathon, ibid. — 
Solicits in vain, after the battle, a crown of laurel, ibid. 369^-— Dies 
in prison, ibid. 286.— His tomb, iv. 333- 
Muni were at first only obscene farces. What was afterwards signified 

by that name, vi. 168. 
Minerva especially worshipped by the Athenians, ii. 188.— Her temple in 
the citadel of Athens, named the Parthenon ; dimensions^ of that edi* 
fice, ii. 195. — Notes on the quantity of gold employed on that statue, 
and the manner in which it was distributed, ib. 479. — ^Principal fes- 
tival of Minen'a. See Panathestjea. 
Mines of Laurium in Attica produced great quantities of silver, iv. 336. 
—The permission to work them must be bought of the republic, ib. 
337. — ^Themistocles appropriated the profit derived from them by the 
state to the building of ships, ibid. — ^Kemarks on the mines and the 
'manner of working them, v. 338. — ^Comparison between the la- 
bourers in agriculture and those which work in quarries pr in mines, 
ibid. 339. — Mines of gold and silver in the island of Siphnos, vi.73. 
Mines of gold; discovered by Philip, ii. 369; iv. 227. 
Ministers (sacred) in the temple of Apollo at Delphi, ii. 342. 
Minos, king of Crete, i. 145 ; iv. 31. 

Minotaur (the) a monster in the island of Crete, killed by Theseus, i. 146. 
Molossi, an ancient people of Greece, iii. 244. — One of their kings edu- 
cated in Athens civilized their manners, and limited his own autho- 
rity, ibid. 245. 
Morals (the science of) anciently only a series of maxims ; became a 
science under Pythagoras and hisfirst disciples. Socrates applied him- 
self less to the theory than the practice, vi. 1 85— Treatises on morals 
by llieages, Metopus, and Archytas, ibid. — ^The philosophers were 
not agreed on certain points relative to morals, ibid. 186. — What 
were me principles of Isocrates concerning morals, ii. 448 ; of Aris- 
totle, ibid. 444 ; of Plato, ibid. 455. See Chap. LXXXI. 
Muses (the) fountain Aganippe consecrated to them, iii. 170. — Their 
sacred grove, and the monuments it contained, ibid.— Signification 
of their names, ibid. 172. — Resided on Helicon, ibid. 
Music of the Greeks, iii. 1. — Made a part of their education, ii. 435. — 
Books on music but few in number among the Greeks.— Conversa- 
tion on the technical part of music. — ^Different acceptations of the 
word music, ibid. — ^What is to be distinguished in music, ibid.-*- 
Sounds ; Intervals ; Concords ; Genera ; Modes ; Manner of sol- 
faing; iii. 1 to 17. — Notes, ibid. 18. — Notes on the same subjectj^ 
ibid. 451, et seq.— Music applied to astronomy, ibid. 108.— Rhythm, - 
iii. 17. —Conversation on the moral part of music, ib. 22.'— Why it 
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no longer effects the same prodigies as fonnerlyy ibid. ^. — ^What 
opinion we ought to form ot the efEects of music on different nations, 
ibid. 24. — ^When it violates the rules of propriety it nourishes and 
strengthens corruption, iii. 41. — On the cord called Proslambano- 
menosy ibid. 451.— *On the number of tetrachords, introduced into 
the ,lyre, ibid. — On the number of notes in the ancient music, ibid. 
Dorian and Phrygian harmonies ; their effects, ib. 453. — Character 
of music in its origin, ibid.— ^n a singular expression of Plato, ibid. 
453.— On the effects of music, from Tartini, ibid. 454. 

Musicians, bymultiplying the inventions of art, wandered from nature, 
iii. dl. — The lonians were the first authors of these innovations, ibid. 
S3.— The Lacedaemonians would not adopt the music of Timotheus^ 
iii. 34. 

Mycde, in Ionia, a mountain celebrated for a battle between the Greeks 
and Persians, i. 353. 

Mycenae, in Argolis, destroyed by the people of Aigolis ; j^reserved the 
tombs of A treus, Agamemnon, Orestes, and Electra, iv. 171. — Its 
inhabitants took refuge in Macedonia, ibid. 

Mycone, an island to the east of Delos, not very fertile, and only famous 
for its vines and fi^ vi. 47. — ^The rigour of the climate renders the 
inhabitants bald, ibid. 48. 

Mylasa, a city of Caria which had a rich territory, and contained a num- 
ber of temples, v. 406. 

Myromdes, an Athenian general, takes Phocis, and almost all Bceotia^ 
in a single campaign, i. 366. 

Myriis, a woman celebrated for her poetry, gave lessons to Corinna and 
Pindar, iii. 188. 

Myson of Chena, one of the sages of Greece, i. 216. 

Mythology ; the religious system of the ancient Greeks a confused mix- 
ture of truths and fiUsnood^ of venerable traditions and agreeable 
fictions, i. 182. 

MytUene, the capital of the island of Lesbos, taken, and its walls rased 
by the Athenians. Description of that city, ii. 45. — ^Deliveied from 
its tyrants by Pittacus \ engages in a war with the Athenians, ibid. 

47. 

MyHleneans, in order more completely to hold some states they had con- 
quered in subjection, forbad them to give any instruction to their 
children, ii. 4l6. 

N. 

l^ame given to the child of an Athenian ; with what ceremonies it was 
declared and inbcribed in the roister of his curia, ii. 424. - 

Names (proper) in use among the Greeks, v. 155, et seq. — Derived from 
imaginary resemblances to animals, or the complexion, ibid. — 
From devotion to some divinity, ibid. 156.— From gratitude to that 
divinity, ibid. — From descent from theffods, ibid. — -The names given 
in Homer are for the greater part marks of distinction, ibid. — The 
individuals to whom they were granted added them to those they 
had received from their parents, ibid. 157. — ^They transmitted them 
to their children, ibid. 158. — ^Scarcely any degrading name to be 
found in Hom^r, ibid. 159. 

Names of those who have been distinguished in literature or the arts, 

VOL. VI. F P 
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from the arrival of the I^cenician colony in Gtttee, t6 tht establish- 
ment df the school of Alexandria, vii. Tables v. and vi. 

Natural History ; how it ought to be studied and written, v. IIQ. — ^he 
productions of nature should be distributed into a small number of 
classes, ibid. 113. — ^These classes divided and subdivided into several 
species, ibid- — Defect of difterent methods of division, v. 114. — Set 
Chap. LXIV. 

Nature passes from one geuus &nd one species to another by iittpercfep- 
tible gradations, v. lid. 

Naupactusy a citv of the Ozolian Locrians, celebrated for a ttoiple of 
Venus, to which widows resorted to request new husbands of the 
goddess, iii- 356. 

Natistdus, the Athenian, oblises Philip to suspend his projects, iv. ^2. 

Naxos, and isladd at ^ small distance from Piaros, large and very Ibitife, 
- vi. 70. — Its inhabitanu distinguished themselves against the Petsians, 
and in the battles of Salamis and Plataea, but were at length subject- 
ed by the Athenians, ibid. 71* — ^Worshipped Bacchus under several 
names, ibid. 72. 

Nemea, a city famous for the games which were there celebrated^ and 
the lion killed by Hercules, iv. IB?. 

Necptolemm, the son of Achilles ; honours rendered to his methot^ at 
Delphi, ii. 352. - . . 

Nmas, one of the most considerable and richest individuals of Athfens, 
i. 409. — Opposes, to ho purpose, tht riesolution to carry the war into 
Sicily ; is appointed general ; his death, ibid. 408, to 426. 

NUe, the, river of Egypt. The ancients believed that, by the ^cbuintida- 
tion of mud and slime at its mouth, [it had formed all 'dfie lo^er 
Egjrpt, v. 100. — ^The historian Ephorus relaited drffefent opinions 
concerning the inundation Of that river, ibid. 144. 

O. 

(Mh, from whom required at Athene, ii. 9^, 255. 

Odeum, a public edifice at Athens, ii. 200. 

OedippUf, ^n of Lakis, king of l^ebes, i. 154*,^ seq. 

Offerings thade by the kings of Lydia at thfc temple of Delphi, ii. 373. 
Note on their weight and value, ibid. 483. 

Officers, foreign, and foreign soldiers, served in the Athenian armies, ii. 
155. 

Old Age, anecdote of the respect paid to, by the Lacedaemonians, iii. 
333. 

0!en, an ancient Greek poet, vi. 80. 

Oligarchy. See Government. 

Olive-tree broiight by Cecrops from ^^gypt into Attica, i. 131.— ;-Attrca 
was covered with olive-trees, iv. 318, v. l2.-^No person permitted to 
root up on his grounds more than two in a year, ibid. — Clusters of 
olive-trees in different districts appertaining to the temple of Minerva, 
ibid. — One of the trees consecrated in an especial manner to Minerva, 
ii. 189. . _ 

OJympia, or Pisa, in Elis, its situation, iii. 308. — ^What was to bfe ^n 
in that city during the games celebrdted there, iii. 332. — Otympic 
games instituted by Hercules; restored* after a long interruption, 
by Iphitus, sovereign of a part of Elis. They were celebrated every 
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four years. The calculation of the olympiads begins fi-om UM>se In 

whicn Coroebus was crowned, iii. 3o5. 
Qlvngnacb, the, ori^n of ^he, iii. 305. 
Ofympm, a mountain which bounded Thessaly toward the north, i. 

298.'«-Tree8, shrubs, grottos, and plants, which were found on it, iii. 

234. — Another mountain of the same name in Arcadia, called also 

Lycaeus, iv. 138. 
Olynthm, city of, its situation, its beauty, iv. 410. — ^Taken and destroyed 

by Philip, ibid. 426. 
Onga, an ancient name of Minerva, iii. 418. 
Ofkmarchus, chief of the Phocians, converted the sacred treasure tt 

Delphi into money, helmets, and swords, iv. 384. — Is defeated by 

PhiJUp, and slain in battle, ibid. 389. 
Oplites, or heavy armed soldier, was followed by an attendant, ii. 150. 
Orodes of Delphi, Dodona, Trophonius. See those words. 
Orator f the, ought only to enlighten and inform his judges by simply 

explaining the fact, iv. 306. 
Orators, State, at Athens, ii. 22\, et seq.— ^Underwent aci es^amination 

Jielative to their conduct, i. I8S1. — Appointed to diseufis the laws, ib. 

858. — By what they began their puolic functions, ii. 220.— Ought 

to possess profound knowledge, and to lead an irrepro^ichable life, 

ib. 221.— -Abuse which they made of their talents, ib. 219. — ^Were 

■CKposed to be attacked both in their persons and decrees, ib. 228. 
Orchomenus, a city of Arcadia, its sitiratton ; mirrors made there of a 

blackish stone found in the environs, iv. 151. — ^lomb of Penelope, 

on the road leading from that city to Mantinea, ibid. 
Orestes and Pylades celebrated for their friendship, i. 175. 
fhreus, a city of Euboea, a place of ^reat stTjength; in the territory of 

which were excellent vineyards, ii. 62. 
Oropus, a town between Attica and Boeotia, iii. 163. 
Orphans educated at Athens to the age of twenty yeacs, at the expense 

of the public, ii. 165. 
Orpheus, one of the Argonauts, i. 141.-:— Aristotle doubted whether he 

had ever existed. — Fabulous tradition of -his death, ii. 48. 
Orthagoras reigned with moderation at Sicyon, iii. 284- 
Orthographi/ neglected by the women of Athens, iv..296. 
Ortkryadas, generous death of that Spartan, iv. 166. 
Ossa, (Mount) trees, shrubs, grottos, and p4ants found there, iii. ^33. 
Ostradsm, Banishment for a immber ot years inBicted by the Athe* 

nians on a citizen who had 'become too powerful. This was spme- 

times the only remedy that moM si^e the state, v. 41. 



P. 

Painting ; reflexioiu on the origin and progress of that art, iii. 289.-^ 

Encaustic painting, considerable improvements made in, by Poly- 

gnotus, Arcesilaus, and Theanor, vi. 69. 
Paimtra ; several at Athens, ii. 126. — Exercises practised in them ^ re- 

* gim^i of |he athlette^ ibid. 127. 
Pm&niides, the, a pow:erful family of Athens, discontented with The- 

«ea8, i. 145.— 'Efideavour to £eize on the supreme power, but are 

defeated by Theseus ibid. 
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Pmmm, a river of Messenia, iii. 372. 

Pamphiitu, a painter, establishes schools for drawing, i. 445.*-^ Was 
director of the school of Sicyon, iii. 291. — He had for his disciples 
Melanthus and Apelles, ibid. 

Pan, greatly honoured among the Arcadians ; had a temple on Moant 
Lycaeus, iv. 140. 

PancBTuis, the painter, brother of Phidias, i. 443; iii. 311. 

Panatheruxa ; order of these festivals, ii. 377. 

Pancratium^ an exercise consisting of wrestling and boxing, iii. 344. 

PojuUon, king of Athens, i. 138. 

-Panomtus, a port of Attica, iv. 335. 

ParUhea, See Abradates. 

Panticapwum,the capital of the territories of Leucon in the Chersonesus 
Taurica, ii. 4. 

Paradise,ihe name given by the Persians to the parks and gardens of 
the kin^ and the grandees of the court, iv. 413. 

Parapolamn, a town of Phocis, ii. 36l. 

Parians, arbitrators from Paros, restored tranquillity in Miletus^ vi. 63. 
—Tile Panans joined Darius, and were defeated at Marathon, ib.«- 
When beat^ned in their city by Miltiades, they broke their woid 
which they had ^iven him to surrender, ibid. — ^When the allies of 
Xerxes they remamed inactive in the pjort of Cvthnos, ib. 64.-TWeK 
at length subjected by the Athenians, ibid.-^Their prie^ sacrificed 
to the Graces without crowns or music, and why, ibid. 

Parmenides of Elea, the sophist, i. 44^. — The disciple of Zenophanes ; 
gave excellent laws to Elea his native city, iii. 69. — His system of 
nature, ibid. 93.— Divided the earth into five zones, ibid. 124. 

Pamassui, a mountain of Phocis, at the foot of which was the city of 
Dielphi, ii. 327. 

Paros, a fertile and powerful island, possessing two excellent harbours, 
vi. 62.— Achiiocus, the lyric poet, bom there, ibid. 65. — ^Produced 
a very famous white marble, ibid. 69. 

Parrhashtt of Ephesus, painter, i. 440. 443, 444. 

Parthenon, a temple of Minerva at Athens, ii. 195^ — Its dimensions, 
note, ibid. 478. 

Parthenopams, one of the chiefi; in the war of Thebes, i. 157. 

PatroB, a town of Achaia, iii. 300. 

Pattsamof, general of the Lacedaemonians at the batde of Plataea, i. 345, 
346.— Obliges the etiemy to abandon the isle of Cyprus and Byzan- 
tium, ibid. 255. — ^His oppressions and treason cause him to oe de- 
prived of his command and put to death, ibid. 255 ; iv. 41 1. 

Pausias, painter of the school of Sicyon, iii. 292. — His pictures in the 

rotunda of ^sculapius at Epidaurus, iy. 321. 
Pav, of the Athenian horse and foot soldiers, ii. 156. 
Peteus, father of Achilles, i. 141. 176. 
Pelum^ beautiful appearance of that mountain, iii. 229.— Cold felt on 

it ; trees, plants, and shrubs which grow there, ibid. 230. 
Pellene, a town of Achaia, its situation, iii. 294.— Temples in its neigh- 
bourhood, ibid. 
Pelopidas, the Theban general, his achievements, ii. 17. — In conjunc- 
tion with Epaminondas carries terror and desolation through Pelo- 
ponnesus, ii. 25, et seq. — ^Chosen arbitrator in Macedoiua ; received 
with distinction at the court of Susa, ibid. 29. — Is slain in Thessaly, 
Ibid. 30. 
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Pekponnesus, war of, i. 385, et seq. — That war produced a great change 
in the manners of the Athenians, ibid. 437. 

Peneus, a celebrated river of Thessaly, iii. 231. — Cities in the environs, 
ibid. 232. — ^Another river of the same name in Elis, ibid. 302. 

Pen^cpe, the wife of Ulysses, her tomb, iv. 151. — ^Traditions disadvan- 
tageous to her fidelity current among the Mantineans, ibid. 

Penesta, slaves of the Inessalians, iii . S 1 7. 

Pentathlon, combat of, in what it consisted, iii. 344. 

PerUelicus, a mountain of Attica, in which were quarries of a very 
beautiful marble, iv. 335. 

People of Athens, character of, ii. 226. See Athenians. 

Periander, his ereat qualities, iii. 276.— Banishes his son Lycophron, ib. 
279. — Wishes in vain to recal him, and avenge himself of the Cor- 
cyreans, ibid. *280. 

Pericles, his outset in public life, i. 474. — Dedicated his youth to study, 
ib. 375. — His eloquence, knowledge, political conduct, ib. 376, 377. 

. —Rules absolute in Athens, i. 378. — ^Was the cause of the too 
great authority of the people, ibid. 379. — ^Reduces the Areopagus to 
silence by depriving tnem of their privileges, ibid. — ^Extends the 
territories of the republic by conquest, ibid. 380. — ^Discontent of the 
allies, of Athens, ioid. 381.— His discourse on the subject of the 
three embassies from Lacedsemon, ibid. 394. — Accused of having 
promoted the Peloponnesian war, ibid. 397. — ^To give employment 
to the people, embellishes Athens, ibid. 448. — ^When accused of 
. expending the public money, is acquitted by the people, i. 449. — 
Marries Aspasia, who had been his mistress, ibid. 435. — ^Dies of the 
plague at Athens ; what he said before his death, ibid. 407. — His 
tomb, ii. 94. 

PericHone, a Pythagorean philosopher, his treatise on wisdom, iii. 68. 

Perilous, group of statuary representing him and Orthryadas, iv. 166. 

Persia, account of that vast empire, i. 264. — ^Fertility of the country, 
industry and commerce of the inhabitants, ibid. v. 3. — The taxes 
regulated by Darius, and fixed in perpetuity, i. 265. — Numbers, 
valour, and discipline of the troops, ibid. 266. — ^The kings never 
took the field without being followed by an immense multitude of 
soldiers, ibid. 268. — ^They enjoyed an abisolute authority, confirmed 
by the respect and love of their people, ibid. 269.— Protected agri- 
culture, iv. 413.— Appointed two superintendants in every distnct ; 
. one for military, and the other for civil af!airs, ibid. 414. — Note on 
their treasures, i. 458. 

PertOfolis, city of, tombs and palace of the Persian kings there^ iv. 413. 
The palace served also for a citadel, ibid. 

Petron of Himera» system of concerning the plurality of worlds, iii. 
101. 

Pharos, a town of Achaia, divinities worshipped there, iii. 299. •■ 

Pkarsalus, a town of Thessaly, iii. 214. 

PheeUme, wife of Arsames, her character, vi. 192. See Arsambs. 

Pheneos, a town of Arcadia, iv. 148. — ^Great canal anciently formed in 
the plain to carry off the waters, ibid. 

Pherecraies, a writer of comedies, v. 270. 

Pherectfdes, the philosopher, a native of Scyros, the master of Pytha- 
goras, who came' from Italy to visit him m his last moments, i. 447 y 
vi. 343. 

Pherecydes of Leros, the historian, v. 133. 
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Phkum, a mountain of Boeotia, i. 15^5. 

Phidias^ the celebrated sculptor, appointed by Perides to supeniiitend 
the erecting of the edifices and statues with whfioh he proposed to 
embellish Athenft, i. 383.-^ Accused of having embezzled a part of 
the gold, which was to have been empioj^ed on the statiw of 
Minerva, ibid. — Description of that statue, li. 196. — He likewise 
made that of Miner\'a at Plataea, iii. 168 ; that of the Graces at EKs^ 
ibid. 30^ ; that of Jupiter at Olympia, ibid. 310. — Note on the 
throne of Jupiter, iii. 462. 

PMdon, legislator of the Corinthians, iii. 281. 

Phigalea, a town of Arcadia, situate on a steep rock ; statue in the fomm 
there, iv. 1 41.-^ A festival celebrated tbere> in which slaves ect with 
their masters, ibid. 142. 

Philip king of Macedon, his character, his great qualities, his assiduous 
attention to Epaminondas, ii. 78. — ^Escapes from I'^hebes ; repairs to 
Macedonia, ibid. 367. — Infuses new courage into the Macedonians, 
&nd defeats Ar^eus, ibid. 368. — Signs a treaty of peace with Athens, 
ibid. 369. — Seizes on Aniphipolis and some other cities, ibid. 370. 
-—His conduct, his activity ; loses an eye at the siege of Methone, iv. 
386. — Marches to the succour of the Thebsalians, whom Lycophron, 
tyrant of Pherae, had endeavoured to enslave, and defeats the Pho- 
cians. OnomarchUs, their general, falls in battle, ibid. 388. — Is 
admired by the Greeks ; nothing talked of but his great abilities and 
his virtues, ib. 390. — Repairs the injustice which an avaricious and 
ungrateful soldier had induced him to commit, ibid. — Receives a 
check from Nausiclus, ibid. 593. — Different portraits drawn of him, 
ibid- 401, & seq. — What he said of the orators who loaded him 
with invectives, and his subjects who told him disagreeable truths, 
ib. 410.— His moderation towards two women of the lower class of 
people, ib.— He never forgot services which had been rendered him, ib. 
— Released a prisoner from chains who advised him that the posture 
in which he sac was not decent, ibid. 411. — His mildness towards 
• those who censured his conduct, ibid. — Gains and deceives the 
. Olynthians by his benefactions, ibid. 419. — What was said of his 
enterprise against Olynthos, ibid. 421. — His troops defeated in 
Eubcea by Phocion, ibid. 434. — ^Takes and destroys Oly nth us by the 
treA<Aery of Euthycrates and Lasthenes, ibid. 426. — Sets at liberty 
the two daughters of Apollophanes at the request of Satyrus the co- 
median, V. 4 9. — Ambassadors sent to him from Athens, ibid. 447. 
Concludes a treaty of peace and a treaty of alliance with the Athe- 
' iiiaAB, ibid. 463.-^What Were the principal articles of that treaty, 
ibid. 4t0. — Makes new conquests in Thrace, ibid. 463. — Obtains 
from the Athenian assembly a decree favourable to himself and kis 
decendants, ibid. 470. — Causes the Phocians to be condemned, and 
their privileges transferred to the kings of Macedon, ibid. 476. — De- 
molisnes the cities of Phocis, ibid, 4«78. — Advantages which he de- 
rived from this expedition, ibid. 479. — Forbids chariots to be used 
in his dominions, and why, ibid. 481. — Makes an immense booty 
in Illyricum ; regulates the affairs of Thessaly, ibid. 488. — Under- 
takes the defence of the Messenians aind Argives, ibid. 489. — Coin- 
plains of the Athenians, ibid. 489. — Sentence which he Dronocmo^ 
6n two criminals, ibid. 496. — ^Receives ftom Isocrates a letter filled 
with flattery, ibid. — ^Attacks Perinthus, vi, 195. — The Bft&ni&aes 
having thrown succours into th« fSi^dt, he raisevthe sk^msA Mts 
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down ^fbre By2»itiuni> ibid. — Is obli»sd to raise the siege of that 
city, ibid. 201. — He passes the strait of Thermopylae, penetrates into 
PhQcis, and MU on Elatea, ibid. 204.-— The taking of that city 
throws Athens into consternation, ibid. SOS. — Harangue and decree 
of Demosthenes on this subject, ibid. 206. — Philip defeats the Am- 
phisseans, and seizes on their city, ibid. 208. — He gains the battle 
q£ Chaeronea agauist the Athenians and the Thebaiis, ibid. 211. — 
Exf^ibits an inidecent joy after his victory. What Demades said to 
him on that occsaion, in consequence of which Philip ordered that 
he^ should be set at liberty, ibid. 21^. — ^The Athenians accept the 
peace and alliance offered them by Alexander. The conditions of 
these were mild, ibid. 216. — Philip proposes, at the assembly he)d at 
Corinth, a general peace for Greece, and a war against tiie Persians, 
ibid. 217. — ^Those propositions received with applause. He is 
chosen generalissimo of the Grecian army, and returns into his doi> 
minions to prepare for the war, ibid. .218. 
PhiHshu banished by pionysius the elder; returns fron^ exi^^e, and ca- 
lumniates Plon and Plato, iii. 145.^ Wrote the Antiijuities o^ 
Sicily, and the Life of the two Dionysiuses, v. 141. — Perishes miser- 
ably after the dispersion of the fleet which he commanded, iv. 361. 
Pahcies, a dramatic author, was sumamed The Btle, on account of the 
virulent style of his pieces, v. 267. — ^The Athenians preferred one of 
his pieces to the finest of those of Sophocles, ibid. 
Phiiocraies, particulars concerning that orator, iv. 438, 469. 

PkUomeiuSj chief of the Phocians, fortifies himself at Delphi, iv. 382 

Seizes on a part of the treasures of the temple ; his death, ibid. 384, 
Philpsophers diq not begin to be known in Greece till about the time 
of Solon, iii. 6l. — ^Their different schools, ibid, et seq. — ^Their 
various opinions on man, ibid. 53.— On the essence of the Deity, 
the origin of the universe, and the nature of the soul, ib. 77. 
Phjti^sfS^y of the ancient Greeks, i. 185. 

Pkii4g,\^ city of Achaia. Its inhabitaots exposed themselves to the hor- 
rors of war and £amine, rather than fail m their engagements to their 
allies, iii. 2^2. 
Phocta, one of the most ancient cities of Jonia, sent out colonies which 
founded the cities of Elea in Italy and Marseilles in Gaul, vi. 386. 
Phfioam, the, on a certain occasion gave a striking proof of their love 
for liberty, ii. 363.-^ When condemned by the Amphict]^ons, they 
seize on the temple of Delphi, and begin tbe sacred war, iy. 380. — 
They take from the sacred treasury more than ten thousand talents, 
ii. 3^5. — Conveijt into arms the beautiful brazen statues which 
were erected nw the temple, iv. 385.-<-Philip conquers them and 
destroys their cities. They are deprived of the vote to which they 
were entitled in the councO of the Amphiptyons ; and this privily 
is transferred to the kings of Macedon, ibid. 476. & seq. 
Phocion, his birth ; his probity, ii. 108. — ^Frejuents the acauiemy 3 serves 
under Ghabrias; lives poor and contented, jib. ipp,--Defeats the troops 
of Philip in Eubcea, ib. iv. 424.— ^Instances of his wisdom and hu- 
manity before and after the battle, ibid. 425. — Drives from that 
island all the petty ^^rants which Philip had set up in it, ibid.-— 
— His shining qualities, ib. 444. — ^Prevents the Boeotians from 
locking themselves masters of Megaita, vi. 195.-<-Anecdotes of him^ 
ibid. 196. — Is appointed po succeed Chares in the command, and 
succour the JPyzanttaes, ibid. 200. — Opposes the opinion of Demos- 
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iheaes, who wished to continue the war ; his answer to some ora- 
lorsy ibid. 209. 

Phocis, description of that province, ii. 361. (See the Map of Phocis, 
Adas No. 20). 

Phcebidatp the Spartan, seizes on the citadel of Thebes, iL 14. 

Pkoroneus, See Ivachds. 

Phryne, particulars concerning that courtesan, iv. 493.— Her artful stra* 
taeem to discover which was the finest work of Praxiteles, ib» 494. 
Was accused of impiety. In what manner Hyperides induced her 
judges to acquit her, ibid. 495. 

Phrvruchus, the rival of JEschylus, first introduced women's parts in his 
dramas, v. 266. — ^Employed that species of verse which is most sui- 
table to the drama, ibid. 234. 

Phyktrchs, what, ii. 151. 

Physician, rules for the forming of one according to Hippocrates, v. 
440.— Who is the phjiician who does most honour to his profession* 
ib. 444. — Opinion of rlato on medicine, iv. 193. 

Physics (General) of the Greeks, v. 8 1. --Systems of Aristotle, Democri- 
tus, Empedocles, and Pythagoras, on the soul of the woild, on God, 
on final causes, &c. ibid. 73. 

' (particular) or Natural Philosophy of the Greeks, full of errbrs 

and conjecture, v. 105. 

Pigres, the author of an iliad in elegiac verse, vi. 173.— Pindar, the 
pupil of Myrtis, celebrated for his odes, iii. 188. — His genius, his en- 
thusiasm, ibid. 189. — His life, his character, ibid. I93. — Honours 
which were rendered to him, ibid. 195. 

Pindus, a mountain which separates Thessaly from Epirus, iii. 243. 

Pirasus, the port of Athens, formed by Themistocles, ii. 174 

Pirene, a fountain of Corinth, where, according to tradition, Bellero- 
phon found the horse Pegasus, iii. 267. 

Pistsiraius, his ereat qualities, i. 249. — His stratagems to enslave his 
country, ibid. 243. — Dedicated himself, to the service of the state, 
ibid. 245. — Enacts salutary laws, ibid. — Founds a public libraiy, ibid. 
246. — Anecdotes which evince the greatness ot his mind, ibid.— 
Causes the text of Homer to be restored to its purity, ibid. 199.— 
Assigns to invalid soldiers a certain snbsistence for the remainder of 
their lives, ibid. 245. — ^Was careful to invest himself with the prin- 
cipal offices of magistracy, and exercised absolute power orAj as 
perpetual chief of a democratic state, i. 251. 

Piitacus of Mytilene, one of the sages of Greece, i. 215. — ^Delivers My* 
tilene from its tyrants, concludes the war with the Athenians, re- 
establishes peace, institutes laws, and abdicates the sovereign power, 
ii. 47. 

Pla^ of Athens, account of the, i. 403. — ^What the symptoms of> 
ibid. 404. 

Planets (the) opinions of the ancients concerning the motion of, iii. 119» 
Opinion or the Pythagoreans on the distances of, ibid. 108. 

Plants of the kitchen garden in Attica, remarks on, iv. 327. — ^Note on 
melons, ibid. 519- 

Platcea, a city near which Mardonius was defeated, iii. I66.-— Was twice 
destroyed by the Thebans, ibid. 168. 

Platoeans fought at Mamthon, i. 339. — ^Annually celebrated a festival ta 
commemorate the victory at Plataea, iii. l67. 

Pl<Uanisias, a place of exercise for the youth of Sparta, iv. 427* 
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PltUa, portiait of that philof^pher, ii. 94. — His occupations in his 
youth, ibid. 110. — His manner of life, his writings, ibid. 96. — Was 
sold as a slave, ibid. — His voyages into Sicily, iii. 141. — Note on the 
precise date of his voyages to Sicily, ibid. 456. — ^On his return he 
informs Dion of the little success he nad met with in his negociation 
with Dionysius, ibid. 160. — Is received with" loud acclamations of 
applause at the Olympic games, ibid. 332. — Accused of having en- 
- livened his writings at the expense of many celebrated rhetoricians 
of his time, and of having invented the conversations of Socrates, iv. 
53. — His discourse on the formation of the world, ibid. 343.— In 
what manner he accounted for the origin of evil, ibid. 352. — In one 
of his letters he seems to hint at another solution of that problem, 
ibid. 434. — ^Extract from his Republic, iv. 188. — His picture of the 
condition of man, and of the cavern in which men are, as it were, 
buried ; two worlds, the one visible, the other ideal, ibid. 208, 209. 
Note on an expression which he has employed in speaking of mu- 
sic, iii. 453. — ^Remark of his on education, iv. 420. — His ideas on 
virtue, ii. 455 ; on true beauty, iii. 40 ; on the life of man, ibid. 54. 
His death and last will, iv. 432. 

Plistus, a river of Phocis, ii. 327. 

Pnyx, a public edifice at Athens, ii. 178. 

Poecile, a portico at Athens, ii. 180. 

Poetry. Verse alone does not constitute poetry ; fable and fictions in- 
dispensable to it, vi. 163. — ^Different kinds of, ibid. 165. 

PdycletuSf a celebrated sculptor and architect of Arg08» i. 444.— Re* 
mark on his works, iv. 164.— ^ne of his figures was named the 
Canon, or Rule, ibid. — His statues in the temple of Juno at Argos, 
ibid. 168. — ^Theatre erected by him in the sacied grove of ^scula- 
pius at Epidanrus, ibid. 182. 

Polycrates, son of ^aces, tyrant of Samos, v. 455. — ^Puts to death one 
of his brothers, and banishes the other, ibid. — In what manner he 
governed, ibid. — Fortified Samon, and embellished it vrith edifices 
and statues, ibid. 457. — ^Multiplied in his states the most beautiful 
species of domestic animals, ibid. 458.— Introduced there the deli- 
cacies of the table, and refinements in pleasure, ibid. — ^Put to death 
with cruel tortures by a Persian satrap, ib. 461. — ^Note on the ring 
of Polycrates, ibid. 491. 

Polydamoi, a famous athleta ; instance of his prodigious strength, iii. 
336.— Note on that 8ul>iect, ibid. 463. 

Pcltjeuctus ; sarcastic remaik of Phocion in answer to that orator, when 
ne advised war, vi. 209. 

Pdygmktt of Thasos, a celebrated painter, i. 440, 443 j iii. 38. — His 
paintines at Platsea, iii. 168. 

Polymnis, rather of Eraminondas, entrusted with the care of the young 
Philip, brother of Perdiccas, king of Macedon> ii. 7o. 

Pompeion, a public edifice at Athens, ii. 178. 

Pontus Euainus ; description of that sea, ii. 6.— The rivers that flow into it 
mitigate the aaltness of its voters, ib. 7.^*l8 not deep except towards 
the easternpart, ib. 8.— See Atlas^ No. 7. 

Popidaikin, Tne Grecian philosophers and legislators were far from fa- 
vouring population, ii. 418 ; iv. 1^9. 

Praske, a town of Attica, the harbour of which, named Panormus, is 
safe and commodious, iv. 335. 

Praxiieks, the sculptor, statue of a satyr by, iv. 494*— -Another of Cupid, 
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ibid.-— Another of Venus at Cnidus, v. 308*— JBqueitnAn ftatue>and 
other works of the same artist, ii. 17T. 
Pruyers. In what manner mexx pra^ ; how they ought to pray, ii. 399. 
Public prayers, ibid. — ^Their object j what ought to be requested in 
them, vi. 167. 
Priais (the) in £gypt constituted the first order of the state, it. 311. 
Were very numerous at Athens, ibid. 308. — In Greece received ho- 
nours, but did not form a separate body, ii. 99d<— *ln the country 
towns a single priest was sufficient; in considerable cities there were 
several, who formed a sort of community, ibid. S08.<'*-Officiatfid in 
rich vestments, ibid. 309. — Those of Apollo at Delphi, ib» 342. 
Priestesses of Juno in the temple of Argos, iv, l69.— Pardcukis cancem« 

ing several of them, ibid. See Cydippb. 
Priesihoods ; some were annexed to ancient and powerful familias, others 

were conferred by the people, ii. 309. 
Procedtares (legal) among tne Athenians. See Chap. XVIII. vol. ii. 
ProcessMrUf or Tkeoriae, that went to tiie temple of &lphi, ii. 342.-— To 

Delos. See Del 08. 
Predicus of Ceos, the sophist; his eloquence, vi. 6l.— 'Was careiul to 
choose the proper term, and discovered veiv minute distinction be- 
tween words apparently synonimous, iv. 209.— -Plato diverted him- 
self at his expense, ibid. 270. — Acctoed of having advanced tenets 
destructive of religion ; is condemned to death by uie Athenians, vi. 
61. 
Pfwpeniis (the) cities on the shores of, iL 3 jp. 

Propriety essential to eloquence. The style should vary according to 
the character of him who speaks, and that of those whom he ad- 
dresses ; according to the nature of the sulject he treats, and the cir- 
cumstances in which he may chance to be, iv. 279. 
Propyiea, or vestibules of the citadel, erected by order of Pericles; what 
they cost, ii. 186. — See the plan and elevation of the PjiopyUHt in 
the Atlas, No. 15. 
PtfseesUor, At Athens, in cnminal cases xeiative to the government, 
'any citizen might become prosecutor, ii. dfiQ.— -To whom he gave in 
his information oath, which he must take, ibid. S61^— Towhat 
punishment he was liable if he failed to obtain a certain number of 
votes, ibid. :^63. 
Protagoras the sophist, the dssc^ie of Democritus, i. 440^«— Gave laws 
to the Thurians -, was accused i^ impiei^, and banished AttK», iii.' 
TI. 
Provisions, price of different articles of, at Athens, ii. 88§. 
ProxerUsy who, iiL 16t. 
Prudence considered by Aristotle as the^ndation of cveiy vixtue, ii. 

462. 
Prytaneum, an^ifice at Athens, in whioh tfae sepubhc inaintoineduot 

onl^ the Mty prytanes, bat alao anch other ciiiieBS as had nendeted 

eervkses to tne state, ii. 1:83. 
pryttms, the name given in -certain lepnhlics to the^Nincipal magpatrate, 

iii. 275. — At Athens it waecomancm toMy senate^ who, during a 

certain number of days, soperxntended the afiaiffs of the state; they 

resided in the Prytaneum, ii. 212. 
Psoplnsy a very ancient city on the confines of Arcadia and £iis, iv. 144. 
Punishments in use among the Athenians, iL !2!§7-^-*ln what manner 

criminals condemned to death were executed, ibid* 26^— What 
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crimes were pamihed by impFisoiim^nt, ibid.'^What with banish- 
ment, ibid. 2f09.— The property of the exHe was ccmfiaicated to the 
- pubftc treasury, or af>pHed to the use of s<:>nie temples, ii. ^70^— De- 
gradation deprived an Athenian of the rightt of a citizen in whole 
or in part, according to the offence, ibid. STL-^-When the law had 
not determined the punishment, the person conTicted might choose 
the mildest, ibid. 2dd. 

PuiifietUtcns. See Lustratiohts. 

Purity of heart required by the Supreme Being, vi. 156. — ^This doctrine 
taught by the philosophera, and admitted by the priests, ibid. 

Pygmies dweh in upper £gypt toward the sources of the Nile; were 
olack, very small, and lived in caves, v. 117. 

Pylos, a city of Messenia, the inhabitants of which pretended that Nes- 

' tor had reigned there, iv. 371. 

Pythagoras born at Samos, v. 454 — ^Took lessons of Thales ; travelled 
into Egypt and other countries ; on his return found his country en* 
slaved by Polycrates; went to reside at Crotona in Italy, in which 
country he effected a surprising revolution in ideas and manners ; 
was persecuted toward the end of his life, and after his death received 
honours almost divine, iii. 63-^The works attributed to him are 
almost all by his disciples, vi. 4.— Believed in divination, like So- 
crates ; and affirmed, like Lycurgus, that his laws had been approved 
by the oracle of Afjollo, ibid. 19. — Did not believe the metempsy- 
' cnosis, ibid. 7.— Did not forbid the eating beans, ibid. 4.-*-don- 
demned excess in wine and meat, ibid. 6.-^*-K3au8e of the obscurity 
of his philosophy, ibid 14.^— His disoiples were distributed into dif- 
ferent classes, lived in common, were not admitted till after long 
trials, ibid. — ^They had associated and affiliated members, ibid. i6. — 
Strict union which reigned among them, ibid. SO. — ^Their occupa- 
tions during the day, ibid. 1 7. — Pythagoras, who was adored by them, 
treated them with the authority of a sovereign, and the tenderness of 
a father, ibid. 23. — Difference between this institution and that of 
the Egyptian priests, ibid. 27. — Its decline, ibid. 28. — ^This society 
produced a number of l^islator?, geometricians, astronomers, and 
philosophers, who have enlightened Greecct ibid. 29. — Opinion of 
the Pythagoreans on the order and distances of the planets, iii. 108. — 
They have imagined they could discover in numbersoneof the prin- 
ciples of the musical system, as also of physics and morals, ibi^ 35. 
— Opinion of some of them concerning the soul of the world, ibid. 
84. — Note oti an expression of the Pythagoreans, ibid 473. 

Pyihia (the) of Delphi ascended the tripod only once a month, ii. 345. 
Three priestesses officiated In turn, ii. 346. — Manner of preparing 
those who consulted the Pythia, ibid. 347.— ^Transports with which 
she was seizee, ibid. 349.-^Knavery of the priests, ib. 350. 

PytMans, augurs who attended the kings of Lacedaemon^ iv. 15. 

Pythc/n of Byzantium, a celebrated orator, defends the cause of Philip 
against the Athenians, vi. 207. 

R. 

Races (horse and chariot) at the Olympic games, iii. 327. 
Reason y escess in reason and virtue is almost as fatal as excess iu plea- 
sures, vi.' 110. 
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JReeds, uses for which they were employed hy the Greeks, iii. 423. 
Reiigion at Athens, ii. 295. — ^The national consisted almost wholly in 

externals, ibid. 342. — Crimes against religion, ibid. 3 1 7. — The ma» 

gistrates punished with death those who spoke or wrote against the 

existence of the gods, ibid. 318. 
— — of the Spartans. See Chap. XLIX. iv. 186. 
Revenues of the state among the Athenians, whence they arose, iv. 228. 

— ^Those assigned to the maintenance of the priests and temples, ii.^ 

310. • . . . 

Ramnus, a town of Attica i its situation, temple^ and statue of Nemesis 
by Phidias, iv. 333. 

Rhapsodists traversed Greece,, and sang fragments of Homer and other 
poets, i. 198; ii. 382. 

Rh&nea, an island near Delos j the tombs of theDelians removed .thither,, 
vi. 49. 

Rhetoric, Homer the first of orators and poets, iv. 257. — ^Art may give 
to genius a more pleasing form, ibia. SSS.'^-Greek authors who 
have given precepts of eloquence, ibid. — ^Authors who have furnish.- 
ed examples of eloquence, ibid. — ^The Greek writers, during several 
centuries, only wrote in verse, ibid. 260.— The style of the first 
writers of prose W9s without ornament or harmony, ibid.-«rCorax, 
the Syracusan, first, composed a treatise oa rhetoric, ibid. 26 1.-— 
Pft>t3goras first collected those propositions which are called common 
places, ibid. 262. — Among the Greeks, langua^ was distiiM^hed 
into three kinds, and orators into two classes, ibid. 264.<--Goi)Kias 
the orator, of Leontium in Sicily, much applauded hf the Athe- 
nians, and obtains from them succours for his country ibid. 267.-~ 
Gives lessons of rhetoric at Athens; the highest praises lavished on 
him ; a statue erected to him at Delphi, ibid. 267, 268.— Estimate 
of the merits of Gorgias and his disciples, ibid. 269.— Prodicus o^ 
Ceos possessed a noble and simple eloquence, ibid.— -We should not 
form our judgment of the sophists from the Dialogues of Plato, ibid. 
270.— The abuse of eloquence occasioned a kind of divorce between 
philosophy and rhetoric, ibid. 27 1 .—These two art^ equally useful to 
form an excellent orator, ibid. 272.— Three kinds of eloquence : the 
deliberative, the judiciary, and the demonstrative, ibid. 273.-^ua- 
lities necessary to the orator, ibid. 274.— To what the RhetcMricians, 
who preceded Aristotle, confined themselves, ibid 275.— Acute ©Ob- 
servations, and important additions of Aristotle on this subject, ibid. 
276.— Propriety and perspicuity the two essential requisites to good 
language, ibid. 279- — In what proprietjr consists, ibid. — In what 
perspicuity, ibid. 280.— Prose should avoid the artificial cadence of 
poetry, ibid. 281— The eloquence of the bar differs essentially from 
that of the rostrum, ibid. 283.— The orator oueht not to su&r his 
language to run into metre ; he should avoid the use of compound 
words borrowed from poetry, ibid.— Comparison, metaphor, hyper- 
bole, antithesis 5 to what works those figures are suitable, ibid. 284 
to 286. — ^Each figure should preserve an accurate and manifest simi- 
litude, ibid 286.— Expressions of Euripides, Goigias, and Plato, 
justly condemned, ibid.— Note on an expression of the orator De- 
mades, iv. 621. — ^Eloquence has every where assimilated itself to the 
character of the nation, iv. 287.— No particular orator toiie takett 
as a model of style, but all in general, ibid. 288.— Taste whidi th^ 
Athenians in general displayed in judging of the works of genius^ 
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ibid. 269. — ^Yet they had amotij; them had writers and stuoid admi- 
rers, ibid. — Subjection to a foreign power would enervate eloquence, 
and philosophy annihilate it, ibid. sgO. — The fictions of figurative 
language necessary even to defend the truth, ibid. — Man would no 
longer bear a just proportion to the rest of nature^ could he attain to 
the perfection of which he imagines himself capable, ibid. SQS. — A 
gooa work that which cannot have any thing added to it, or the least 

uiing taken from it, ibid. 295. Changes that have taken i>lace 

in the orthography and pronunciation of the Greek language, ibid. 

Rhode$, Ode of Pmaar in praise of the island of Rhodes, v. 408.— ^ An- 
cient name of that island, ibid. — State of, in the time of Homer, ibid. 
409. — ^When the city of Rhodes was built, ibid. — Situation and 
magnificence of that city, ibid. 410. 

Rhodiaiu, their industry, commerce, and colonies, v. 410. — ^Their mari- 
time, civil and criminal laws, ibid. 411. — Their character and 
manners, ibid. 413.— Account of those who have distinguished 
themselves in literatare, ibid 414. 

Rhodope the courtezan, offering of, in the temple at Delphi, ii. 332. 

Bidi Ciii%ens, the reciprocal hatred between them and the poor, the in* 
curable defect of all the Grecian republics, iii. 287. vi. 257. 

Rwer^ and fountains, their origin, according to some philosophers, v. 
104. 

S. 

Sacrifices usual at Athens, ii. 300. 

— — human, anciently very frequent, ii. 303.— Note on the ceasing 
of those sacrifices, iv. 515. 

Saget of Greece sometimes met together to communicate their dis- 
coveries and observations ; their names, Thales, Pittacus, Bias, Cleo- 
bulos, Myson, Chio, SoIob, and the elder Anacharsis, i. 215, 216. 
—Some of their maums, ii. 339. 

Salamis, isle of, in front of Eleusis, i. 317 — Celebrated naval battie 
fotight there, ibid. 324. et seq.— Plan of that battle. Atlas, No. 5. — 
Though Salamis was contiguous to Attica, grain ripened sqoner 
there, v. 321. — Superficies of that island in square stadia, ii. 83. 

Sandam, the, were very rich, industrious, active, and intelligent, v. 453. 
— ^Discovered the island of Tartessus, ibid. 454. — After the death of 
Polycrates experienced every kind of manny, ibid. 461. 

Samot, the island of, description of, v. 44o.— Temples, edifices, and pro- 
ductions of, ibid. — Aqueduct and mole of, ibid. 447. — Inscription 
of the temple of Juno, and statue of that goddess, ibid. See JuKO. 
-^Numerous statues with which the temple was surrounded, ibid. 
452.— The birth-place of Pythagoras, and of Rhoecus and Theodoras 
the sculptors, ibid. 454.*-The Samian earth useful in medicine; 
vessels in sreat estimation made of it, ibid. — ^Note on the size of that 
island, ibid. 490. 

Sappho of Lesbos, entitied to a place in the first rank of lyric poets, ii. 
51.— -^me of her maxims, ibid. 53. — Her image stamped on the 
moiney of Mytilenc, ibid. — Inspired the women of Lesbos with a 
taste for literature, ibid. 54.-^Retires into Sicily, where a statue is 
erected to her after her death, ibid. 55.— Was enamoured of Phaon, 
by whom she was forsaken ; sought a cure for her passion by taking 
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the loap of Leucita» tod pertthed in the wa^^, ibid.— Edlogtmn of 
her poetiy, ii. 56. — ^Trann«tion of some staniav of ooe of her odes, 
ii. 58.^>Note on that ode, ibid. 466. 

SmvUma, the island of, was in part conquered by the Carthaginians, who 
forbad the inhabitants to sow their lands, iv. S17. 

Sardes, the capital of Lydia, burnt by the lonians, i. 373.— The Athe- 
nians contributed to the taking ot that city, ibid. 374. 

Satiric Drama ; in what it differed froiiti tragedy and comedy, r. 379- — 
^schyius, Sophocles and Euripides, Aroheus and Hegemon, suc- 
ceeded in this kind of composition, ibid. 380. 

Sahmtt, an excellent comic actor, obtains fiom I%ilip of Macedon the 
liberty of the two daughters of Apoilophanes, v. 438. 

School of Eiea founded by Xenophanes, iii. ^9. — Parmentdes, his dis- 
ciple, eave excellent laws to Elea, his native city, ibid. 

School of lonia ; its founder, philosophers it has prodoeed, iii. 66. 

School of Italy ^ philosopliers it has produced, iii. 66.— -Why it dffiused 
more knowled^ than that of Ionia, ibid. 68. 

School of Megara, its founder, iii. 360. — Addicted himself to an exoe^ 
to the subtleties of metaphysics and logic, ibid. 

Schools qfPmntin^, iii. 391. 

Scienca brought mto Greece by Thales, Pythagoras, and •other Greelos 
who travelled into Egypt and Asia, i. 447. 

SciritcB, a corps of chosen troops in the Lacedaemonian army, iv. 93. 

Scopus, sculptor, i. 445. — ^Directed the building of the temple of Minerva 
at Tegea, iv. 166. 

Sculpture ; reflections on the origin and progress of that art, iii. 383. 

Scyros, one of the Cyclades, the native place of the philosopher Phere- 
cydes, Vi. 63. 

Scythians, the, conquerors of the Persians, i. 272. — Repasts of, ii. 896. 
— ^Their dexteri^, ii. 423. 

Sea Water, mixed with wine, said to aid digestion, ii. 408. 

Senate of Athens instituted by Solon, i. 220. — Re-elected annually, as- 
sembled every dav except on festivals and days considered as unfor- 
tunate, ii. 811. — Note on the presidents of the senate, ibid. 481. 

of Lacedsmon, instituted in imitation of that of Crete, iv. 10. — 

Its privileges and functions* ibid. 20. — Election of the senators. Ibid. 
31. 

Seriphos, an island full of steep mountains, vi. 73. 

Serpents consecrated to ^sculapius, iv. 1 85. — ^Tame ones kept by wo- 
men of Pella for their amusement, ibid. 186. 

Service, military, at Athens, ii. 153. 

<S!&eep in Attica were guarded by dogs and wrapped in skins, iv. 319.—- 
The more they drink the more they fatten, ibid, — ^Salt causes them 
to give more milk, ibid. 330. 

Shells ; why shells are found in mountains, and petrified fish in quarries, 
v. 98. 

Shield-Bearer, a subaltern officer who, among the Athenians, always at- 
tended on the general, ii. 150. 

SicUy, revolutions in that island under the reign of the younger Diony- 
sms, iv. 482. See chapters XXXIII. IX. LXI. 1X111.— Wars 
of, against the Athenians, i. 4l6. et 5eq. — Produced many learned 
and ingenious men, iii^65. 
Sicyon, its territory very fertile and pleasant, iii. 3S3. — ^The tomhs there 
without the city, ibid.— The festival celebrated there by torch Kght, 
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^bid. ess.—- The arts flourished at Sicyon; « new school of painting 
founded there by Ei^pompus, ibid 291. 
Si^aniot^ the sculptor^ made the statue of Sa;ppho, Ji. 55. in note. 
Silver, what in Greece its proportion to gokl at different tiines, iv. 227. 
SimofMe$i a native <^ the island of Ceos, merited the esteem of kings, 
sages^ and the great men of his time, vi. 54.*— His prompt repartees, 
ibid. 55.-^Both a poet and philosopher ; hts writmss abounded in 
the pathetic, ibid. 56.-^uccinct view of his phtlosofSiy, ibid, 58.— 
His principles and conduct sometimes reifrehensible, ibki. 
Sipfmos, one of the Cyclades, possessed ricn mines of gold and silver, 

which were destroyed by the sea, vi. 7^. 
Slaves, a great number of tnem in Greece \ were of tvro kinds ; a prin- 
cipal ok^t of traffic, ii. 84.->— Their number exceeded that ol the 
citizens, ibid. 8d.»-Their occupations y punishments, &c. ibid. 86, 
87. — ^Slaves, of the Lacedsemoniatis. See Helots* — Slaves of the 
Thessalians, iii. 217. 
Smndyrides, one of the richest and most voluptuous of the Sybarites, his 

effeminacy and ostentation, iii. 985. 
Smyrna destroyed by the Lydians, v. adf^.-*- The inhabitants pr^ended 

that Homer composed his works in a grotto near their city, ibid. 
Stteiety at Athens, the members of which mutually assisted each oJtker, 
ifi.'fi^^. — Another which was employed in remanrkine and ridicnling 
absurditiea, ii. 29S. — Philip sends the latter a talent, iv. 436. — Ano- 
ther of literary men, and accomplished wbinen, i. 452. 
Socrates. Names and professions of the father and mother of Socsates, 
V. l60. — Refusiss to obey the orders of the tyrants of his countiy, i. 
431. — Frequented the mirangue^ and conversations of the philoso- 
phers and sophists, 161. — Considered the k;nor«vledge of moral du* 
ties as the only one necessary to man, ibid. 16^. — His principles, 
ibid.^ Undertook to instruct men, and lead them to virtue by truth, 
ibid. 168. et seq. i. 440. — He attracted them by the charms of his 
conversation, v. 170. — ^Expressions of ^schines on this sulgeet; 
answer of Sodfates, ibid.-— His lesisons only familiar conversatbns, 
ibid. 171. — His maxims, ibid. I72.— -His disciples Alcibiades and 
Critias, ibid. 173.^His character, manners, virtues, ibid. 174.— His 
genius; what opinion we should form of it, ibid. 178, 179.-*-Preju- 
dices against Socrates, ibid. 183.—- ^veral authors ridiculed him on 
the stage, ibid. 184.-^— Accused by Melitns, Anytus, and Lycon, ibid. 
186.-«- What was the principal cause of aOcusation against him, ibid. 
190. — His tranquillity during the prosecution, ibid. lOl.-^His de- 
fence, ibid. l|^6.— His sentence, ibid. 20i.-*-Ileceives the sentence of 
disath without 'emotion, ibid.>->MReturos with the same tranquilll^ to 
prison, ibid.^— Remains in prison thirty days, conversing with his 
disoiplea, v. 202-—^rhey advise him to make his escape, ibid. 204.^-^ 
He proves to them that this would be to act contrary to his princi- 
ples, ibid. — ^The keeper of the prison sheds tears when he informs 
him it is time to drink the poison, ibid. 208.- — He takes the cup and 
drinks without emotion, ibid. 209. — Exhorts his friends, whoblirst 
into tears, to shew more firmness, ibid. ^10. — Note on the regret 
which it is pretended the Athenians testified for having put him to 
death, ibid. 471.— His real opinions to be studied in Xenophon 
rather than in Plato, iii. 360 -^He directed philosophy to public 
utility, VI. 30.— The writings which have proceeded from his srhool 
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are almost all in the form of dialc^gue, iii. 66. — ^Note on the irony 
of Socrates, v. 470. 

Solon, of Athens, the most illastrioos of the sages of Greece, his descent, 
i. 316.»-To great talents added a eenius for poetry, ihid.— Undertook 
to write a poem on the wars of uie Athenians with the inhalMtanrs 
of the island of Atlantis, ibid. — For what he may be censured, i. 
217. — His courage and constancy, ibid.— He publishes his laws, ibid. 
219*— Induces the people to swear- to observe them during his ab- 
sence, and travels into Egypt and Crete, ibid. 941 . — ^His laws revered 
in Greece and Italy, ibid. 239- — First deposited in the citadel, after- 
wards removed to the Prytaneum, ibid. 240. — In his time a surpris- 
ing revolution took place in the minds of men ; in tbat age may be 
placed the birth of philosophy, history, tragedy, and comedy, iii. 61* 
See Laws of Solo if, Tribuitals, Senate, Lycdrgus. 

Songs, the Athenians had several kinds of, as bacchanalian, military, 
&c. ii. 410; vi. 176. 

Scphistt, their character, iv. 265. — ^We should not judge of them from 
the Dialogues of Plato, ibid. 270. 

Sophocles, the celebrated dramatic poet, i. 440. — Birth of, v. 247. — At 
twenty-eieht years of age became the competitor of ^schylus, and 
obtained tne crown, ibid. 249.— At the age of eighty, being charged 
by his son with being incapable of conducting his affairs, he read, as 
his defence, his tragedy of (Edipus at Colonus, which he had just 
finished, ibid. 248.'-Characters of his heroes, ibid. 256. — His supe- 
riority in the conduct of his pieces, ibid. 26 1. — ^Was ranked V^y 
Aristophanes before Euripides, ibid. 254. — Sketch of his Antigone, 
ii. I70.'-Note on the number of his pieces, v. 476. 

Sorceresses of Thessaly, iii. 207. — ^Their magical operations, ibid. 208. — 
Ceremonies by which they pretended to call up the dead, ibid. 212. 
-r-Other sorceresses in different countries of Greece, iii. 409. et seq. 

Sosiratus, a celebrated athleta, iii. 344. 

S(ml qfthe World, iv. 445. 

Sparta, or LacedoBmon, had neither citadel nor walls, iii. 423. — Was 
composed of five towns separated from each other, and each oc- 
cupied by one' of the five tribes, ibid. — ^Note on the number of the 
tribes, iii. 467. — ^Note on the plan of Lacedaemon, ibid. 466. — ^Tem- 
ples and statues of the forum, ibid. 423. — ^On the highest of the 
eminences stood the temple of Minerva, built of brass, ibid. 424. — 
Halls, porticos, hippodromus, platanistas, ibid. 426.~-The houses 
were small, and rudely built, the tombs without ornament, and mar- 
ked no distinction between the citizens, ibid. iv. 61. — ^The city 
almost entirely destroyed by a dreadful earthquake ; implored the 
succour of the Athenians against its revolted slaves, i. 363. 

Spartans, and Lacedosnumans \ we join them together because the 
ancients frequently confounded them ; the former were the inhabi- 
tants of the capital, the latter of the country, iii. 428.— To take the 
name of Spartan, it was necessary to be bom of a father and mother 
both Spartans; privileges annexed to that title, ibid. 429.— The 
Spartans more protected by the government than the mere Lacedae- 
monians, 430. — Government and laws of the Spartans. See Go- 
vernment. — ^Their religion and festivals, iv. 185 — Their education. 
See Education. — Military service of the Spartans, iv. 91.- -Their 
manners and customs, ibid. 59.^-At the age of twenty years they let 
their hair and beards grow, ibid.— Their dress simple and coarse. 
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ibid. 61.—Their dW simple and sparing, ibid.— Their black broth, 
ibid. 62. — ^Though they had several sorts of wine, they never were in- 
toxicated, ibid. 63. — ^Their public repasts, ibid. — ^They did not cul- 
tivate the sciences^ iv. 06. — ^Their taste for that musid which incites 
to virtue, ibid. 67. — ^Their aversion for rhetoric, ibid. — ^Their elo- 
quence simple ; they expressed theaiselves with eneray and precision, 
ibid. 68. — ^The arts of luxury were forbidden to tnem, ibid. 7S. — 
Leaches, halls in which they met to converse, ibid. 74,ir-The 
women of Sparta tall, strong, healthy, and very handsome, ibid. 76. 
—Were the best nurses in Greece, ii. 419. — Dress of the women and 
riris, iv; 76. — The Laceds&monian women might not labour, iii. 431. 
Their education. See Education. — Why the girls went half na- 
ked, ibid. 77. — The girls went with their faces uncovered, the mar- 
ried women veiled, ibid. 78. — Exalted idea which they entertained 
of honour and liberty, ibid. — ^Their manners afterward were corrupts 
ed, ibid. 183. — At what age they married at Lacedaemon, ibid. 66. — 
Note on the same subject, ibid. 507, — Note on the choice of a wife, 
. ibid. 

Lacedcemonians, properly so called,their origin, iii. 205.—Formed a con- 
federation, at the head of which were the Spartans, iii. 430. — -Their 
assembly always held at Sparta, ibid.— They nated the Spartans, ibid. 
Had not the same education as the latter, ibid. 431. — -United with 
them in the capital 3 were long acknowledged as chiefs of the Felo- 
ponnesian league, i. 385. — ^Reproachful harangue made to them by 
the ambassador of Corinth, ibid. — ^Their wars against the Mes- 
senians and the neighbouring people, iii. 376.— How justified, 
ibid. 4 i 3. 

Sperthias, the Spartan, devotes himself to death for his country, i. 
294. 

Sphinx, Si natural daughter of Laius, associated with a band of robbers, 
detained travellers by artful questions, and led them astray amongst 
the windings of Mount Phicion to deliver them into the hands 
of her companions, i. 155- 

Stadium of Olympia described, iii. 321. 

■of Delphi, ii. 344. ^ 

Siadia (Olympian) reduced to Roman miles and French (and English) 
measures, vi. — ^Tables XII. and XIII. 

Stag, duration of its life, iv. 139. 

Sthenelaidas, his harangue to the assembly of the Lacedaemonians^ i. 
891. 

Storks held in great respect in Thessaly, which country they had cleared 
of the serpents that infested it, iii. 220. 

Sirat^, or generals of the Athenians, ii. 142, — Were ten in num- 
ber, and anciently commanded the army each one day 9 after- 
wards one only commanded, and the others remained at Athens^ ii. 
144. 

Siratonictu, a player on the cithara, v, 379. — 'His character ; his repar- 
tees, ibid. 380. 

Shfle, rules and observations concerning, iv. 277.-r-DiiFerent species of 
style, according to granmiarians, ibid. 282. — ^The diction ought to 
vary according to circumstances^ ibid. 279.-r-.What authors the mo» 
deb of style amon^ the Athenians^ ibid. 288. 

Styn^halus, a mountam, town, river, and lake, of Arcadia, iv. 147 

Siyx, a river in Arcadia \ fabulous traditions concerning, iv. 146. 
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Sueceidmu Mgoiated ^r Solon, i. S3*. 

Suicide, law oif Soloa mpeetiog, i. £S9. 

Sunium, a profnontiMf ot Attica, on which otood abeautftful teoa^e dedi- 
cated to Minerra, iv. 340. See Atlas, No. 36* 

Sues, one of the capitals of Persia, v. 413. 

Syagnu the Spartan, hb speech to Gelon king of Syracwae ; «Q9W«r of 
Gelon, i. 296, sgr. 

Sycttrium, a town of Thessaly near Mount Osaa^ ofte of the plmaa^test 
places in Greece, iii. 231. 

Syraeuae beseiged by the Athenians, i. 4S2. 

T. 

Tachos, king of Egypt^ refuses Agesilaus, who had brought him suc- 
cours, the command of the arni^^ ii. 366. 

Icenarufi, a town and port of Laconia, iii. 408.-*Its temple of Neptune ; 
its cavern, ibid. — ^Relation of apparitions; cause of panic terjrors, 
ibid. 410, et. seq. 

Talecrus the Spartan, his answer to ap funissary of Philip of Macedop, 
iv. 183. 

Tanagra, a town of Boeotia; the houses there ornamented with en- 
caustic paintings, iii. 164. — ^Its inhabitants hospitable, faithful, attei^ 
tive to agriculture, and passionately fond of cock-fighting, ibid. 165. 

Tartarus, the abode of the wicked, according to the religion of the 
Gre^s, i. 189. 

Taxiarch, or general officer at Athens ; his functions, ii. 149. 

Tegea, one of the principle cities of Peloponnesus ; the inhabitants dis- 
tin^ished themselves at the battle of Plataea, and in their wars 
agamst the Mantineans and the Lacedaemonians, iv. 155. — At Tegea 
was a superb temple of Minerva, built by Scopts, 156. 

Teiesitla, an Argive, who rendered her couptry illustrious by herwiitjngs, 
and saved it by her courage, iv. 164. 

Telestes, a celebrated actor, tne contemporary of JEschylus, v. 245. 

Temenus, a descendant of Hercules, had Argolis allotted to him, i. 

171. 

Tenwe, a delightful valley between Mount Olympus and MouQt Qssa, 
iii. 231. 

Temple of Theseus at Athens, ii. 163. See the plan, elevation, aud vi^w 
of the Temple of Theseus^ Atlas No. 16 and 17.) 

Ten^les. Remarks on the temples of Greece, ii. 191.— Notes on the in- 
teirior cplumns of the temples ii. 477, 478. — Note on the manner pf 
lighting theiB, ibid. 480.— rRevepues assigned to them, ibid. 
310. 

Tenos, one of the Cvclades to the north-west of Delos, fertile, and water- 
ed by pleasant fountains, vi. 49. 

Teos, a city of Ionia, the birth-place of Anacreon, v. 396. 

Tenbatus, satrap of Ionia, ii. 12. 

Terpander, the musician, was several times victor at the games pf€rreccc; 
brought to perfection the lyre and poetry, ii. 51. 

TkqleSf of Miletus, one of the sages of Greece, i. 215. — His birth, hb 
knowledge, his answers relative to marriage, and other laconic replies, 
iii. 65. — ^rounder of the sphool of Ionia, iii. 68. 

Thaumaci, a city of Thessaly, ijs beautiful situation, iii. S13. 

Theagenes of Tnasos, a celebrated athletsi, ii. 1^. 

Jlieano, the priestess, her answer when commanded to pronounce im- 
precations against Alcibiades^ ii. 324. ' 
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Tkeain ^ A^Hkex^^ lit fiiBt bailt of woodyafterwards wkh stoii£> v. 282.-— 
Concise cledcriptk>n of its parts, ii. 167- — See the plan of the theatre. 
Alias No. S6. — ^Was not covered ; the proscenium divided into two 
parts> ibid. — Would contain thirty thousand pei'sons^ ii. 169. — ^Tu- 
wnsAi with which the spectators took their places, ibid. I6t.— The 
]^it rMnained empty, and why, r. 282.— ComiJetitions of poetry, 
music, and dancing there; a tragedy of Euripides had been followed 
in the same day by an exhibition of puppets, ibid. 883*^ — Note on the 
vases of the theatres, ibid. 481. — ^The stage embellished with scenery 
and decoratione analog^s to the subject| ibid. 304. — ^The spectacle 
diversified in the -course of the piece. — ^The representation of pieces 
T6(|dired a great number of machines, ibid. 310- — ^The managers of 
theatrical exhibitions at first required no money from the spectators ; 
afterwards they paid a drachma each. Pericles reduced the price 5 
and to gain the lavour of the poorer class of people, caused two oboli 
to be distributed to each of them ; one to pay for their seats, and the 
other to purchase what they might want, ibid, 311. — ^Theatre of Bac- 
obos, ii. 489. — History of the Grecian Theatre, origin and progress of 
the dramatic art, v. 230. — Festivals at which the pieces were repre- 
sented, ibid. 283. — In what manner the competition of the pieces 
was reeulated, ibid. 284.— To whom they were presented, and who 
were the judges, ibid. 285. — ^Note on the number of tragedies of 
.flEsohylus, Sophocjes, and Euripides,, ibid. 476. — ^The greatest poeta. 
sometimes acted a part in their pieces, ib. 298. — Two sorts of actors ; 
the oae who followed the thread of the action, and the other com- 
posing the chorus, ibid. 287.— * Women did not appear on the stage ; 
their parts were performed by men, ibid. 303. — Habits and symbols 
which the actors sometimes wore, ibid, 300 —Why they wore masks 
ibid. — Note on the masks, ibid. 482. — ^The chorus consisted of fi^een 
persons in tragedy, and twenty-four in comedy, ibid. 289. — ^W^hat 
were the functions of the chorus, ibid 289. — ^Wnat part of a tragedy 
was declaimed, and what sung, ibid. 292. — ^Note on the singing and 
declamation of tragedy, ibid. 477. — In singing, the voice was accom- 
panied by the flute ; in declaiming, supported by the lyre, ibid. 293. — 
What kmds of music were banished the theatre, ibid. 294. — ^Two 
kind of dances on the stage ; that properly so called, and that which 
fsegulated the motions ana different inflections of the body, ibid. — In 
what the drreek traoedy resembled the French opera, and in what it 
difibred from it, ibia. 310. 

Thelfam, their character and manners, iii. 196. — Their sacred battalion, 
conusfting of three hundred young warriors, ibid. 197. — Their laws, 
ibid. 185. 

Thebe, the wife of Alexander, king of Pherae, iii. 226. — Conspires 
agaiast her husband, and causes him to be assassinated, ibid. 

227* 

Thebes the capital of ficeotia, consecrated to Bacchus, i. 132. — Its wars 
against iJacedsBmon, ii. 13. et seq. — ^Description of that city, its 
monuments, its government, iii. 183. et seq. — ^Note on its circumfe- 
rence, ib. 459. — -Note on the number of its inhabitants, ib. — A very 
pleasant place of abode in summer, but almost insupportable in win- 
ter, ibid. 196. 

Tkamstodea, the Athenian general, i. 279. — Commanded the centre of 
the Athenian army at Marathon, i. 282. — ^Flattered the people, and 
procoied the banishment of Aristides, ibid. 287**— Inspired the Greeks 
with courage to oppose Xerxes, ibid. 299.---Engages the Athenians 
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to go on board their ship, ibid. 315. — ^Defeats the Persians at Satamis* 
ibid. 3S6, 327. — ^Receives great honours at Sparta, ibid. S3h^-And 
also at the Olympic games, iii. 332. — ^Renders himself odious to the 
allies and the Lacedaemonians, i. 35^.— Is banished, retires to Pelo* 
ponnesus, and afterward to Persia, ibid. 360. — His death, ibid. 361. — 
His tomb, ii. 175.— Reflections on the character of Thembtocles, ibid. 
224, et seg. 

llieopompus kme of the Lacedsmonians, limits his authority by the in- 
stitution of tne ephori, iv. 12. 

the disciple of Isocrates, dedicates his talents to history, v. 143. — 

His character b vanity, ibid. 146. 

Theorioe, solemn deputations from the cities of Greece to festivals of 
Delphi, ii. 343. 

of Tem pe, iii . 236. 

— — of Oly m pia, ibid. 331. 

of Delos, vi. 79. 

ThermopylcB, description of that pass, i. 303, et seq. — Battle fought there 
ibid. 307, 310. — ^Eminence to which the companions of Leonidas re- 
tired, iii. 200 •'— Monuments which were erected there by order of 
the Amphictyons, ibid. 201. 

Thermus, a city m which the assembly of the ^tolians was held, iii. 
254. 

l%eseus king of Athens, his achievements, i. et seq. — Ascends the 
throne, assigns limits to, his authority, changes the govern- 
ment of Atnens, and renders it democratic, ibid. 146, 147. 
Pursues false glory ; may be considered as a hero, a king and an ad- 
venturer ; honours whicn were paid to him after his death, ibid. 149, 
154. — His temple. See Temple.— His festivals, iii. 39. 

esn ophoria, festivals in honour of Ceres and Proserpine, ii. 
385. 

Thespice, in Boeotia, monuments which were seen among the ruins of 
that city, iii. 160. 

Thespis the poet, from what he conceived the idea of his tragedies, v. 233. 
et seq. 

Tkessalians (the) their goverament, iii. 215. — ^Their forces, ibid. 215. — 
The first who managed horses with the bit, ibid. 216. — Had many 
slaves, which they trafficked in with other nations, ibid. 217- — Their 
conduct, their character, ibid. iii. 218. — ^Their bad education, ibid. — 
Their fondness for dancing, ibid. 219. — ^Their regard for storks, ib. 
220. — Celebrated a festival in memory of the earthquake which gave 
a passage to the waters of the Peneus, and discovered the beautiful 
plain of Larissa, iii. 39. — Implored the assistance of Philip of Mace- 
don, against their tyrants, ibid. 2'* 9. 

Ihessaly, description of that province, iii. 203.— Was tlie country of he- 
roes, and the scene of the greatest achievements, ibid. 215. — Nations 
which derived their origin from that country ; people who inhabited 
it at the time of the travels of Anacharsis, ibid.— rProductions of the 
country, ibid. 216. — Famous for its sorceresses, especially those at 
Hypata, ibid. 207. 

TTioricos, a strong maritime town in Attica, iv. 336. 

ThrasUmlus restores liberty to Athens,.i. 433. 

Thucydides, the historian, i. 403. — Proposes to rival Herodotus, ibid. 
440. — Wrote the history of the Pelopopnesian war, v. 138. — ^Which 
was continued by Xenophon, ibid. 140. — Remarks on that history, 
ibid. 139 J iv. 118. — On his style, iii. 433. 
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Thjfodei, women initiated in the mysteries of Bacchus^ their extrava- 
gances, ii. 360. 

Thymele, a part of the proscenium in which the chorus commonly was, 
V. 282. 

Timanthes the painter, i. 444. 

Timocreon, alhleta and poet; his epitaph hy Simonides^ vi. 415, 
416. 

Timoiean, born at Corinth ; his sreat Qualities, ii. 137. — In battle saves 
the life of his brother Timopnanes, ibid. 138. — But this brother, in 
despite of his remonstrances, rendering himself the tyrant of his 
country, he consents that he shall be put to death, ibid. 139. — Goes 
to the succour of the Syracusans, v. d5. — Lands in Italy, and after- 
wards in Sicily, in despite of the fleet of the Carthaginians, ibid. — 
Having compelled Dionysius the younger to surrender at discretion, 
he recalls the Syracusans, and restores liberty to Sicily, ibid. 66. — 
He revises the laws of Syracuse, ibid. 69. — He re-establishes happi- 
ness and union in Sicily, ibid. — He returns to the condition of a pri- 
vate individual, and is universally loved and revered by the 
Syracusans, ibid. — They lament fais death, honour him with 
a magnificent funeral, and annually celebrate his memory, ibid. 

71. 

Tivnon, the misanihrope, accused of having hated all mankind ; defence 
of him, v. 431. — What he said to Alcibiades, i. 415 ; v. 431. 

Timotheus, the Athenian general, ii. I It. -—-Gained great victories, and 
added seventy-five towns to the republic, iv. 376. — Unjustly con- 
demned, retires to Chalcis in EuDoea, ibid. — His pleasantry on 
Chares, who had been the cause of his disgrace, ibid. 377. — His 
character, his abilities, ibid. 

Tirym, a city of A rgolis ; its walls, constructed of enormous blocks of 
stone, said to have been built by the Cyclops, iv. 173. — Its inhabi- 
tants addicted to jesting and laughter on every occcasion, ibid. 
175. 

Tttana, a town near Sicyon, iii. 293. 

Tolmidas ravages the coasts of Peloponnesus, i. 366. 

Tombs ; the most ancient were artificial mounts, which were succeeded 
in Egypt by the Pyramids, iv. 421. See Sic YON". 

Torch-race m the Panathenaea, ii. 381. 

Tragedy, origin and progress of, among the Greeks, t. 233. — Its object 
to excite terror and pity, which is effected by imitating an action 
which is serious, entire, and of a certain extent, ibid. 316. — ^The 
action should be compromised within that space of time which 

elapses between the rising and setting of the sun, ibid. SIQ. 

The parts of tragedy relative to its extent; as the prologue or 
exposition, the episode or complication, the exode or developement, 
the interlude or interval between the acts, 287. — Integral parts of 
the drama : the fable, manners, diction, sentiments and music, ibid. 
— The action is exhibited in a series of scenl^s separated by inter- 
ludes ; the number of which is left to the choice of the poet, ibid. 
288. — The theatrical interest depends especially on the fable, or 
constitution of the subject, ibid. 319.-— Probability ought to be pre- 
aerved through all the parts of the drama, ibid. 822. — ^The principal 
hero ought not to be a villain, ibid. 328. — But his misfortunes should 
in some degree originate in his own misconduct, ibid. 329.-^Remarks 
on the pieces in which the hero is. culpable in despite of himself^ 
ibid. 331. — ^Reflection on the doctrine of fatality, |ibid. Sd8.<«-In 
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many pieces of the andent theatre this doetrine harf nd inHuertce on 
the misfortunes of the pnncipal personage, nor on the progress of 
the action, ibid. — ^Variety in the fable, which may \e ample or 
complex ; the latter preferable, ibid. 339. — ^Variety in the incidents 
which excite terror or pity, ibidd — Variety in the discoveries ; the 
most beautiful of which are those that arise out of the action itself^ 
and produce a sudden revolution in the condition of the persons of 
the drama, ibid. 342. — ^Variety in the characters ; of which those 
that are most frequentl]^ brought on the stage will admit of innumer- 
able gradations and varieties, ibid. 343.-— Variety in the catastrophe ; 
some of which are happy,* others disastrous j while there are othcr» 
in which, by a double revolution, both the virtuous and the vncked 
cnKrience a change of fortune. The first of these endings seems 
•nly suitable to comedy, and the second most proper for tragedy. 
Some authors give the preference to the third, ibid. 344, 345.^- 
Among the Greeks, tragedy was less directed to the in^esti^tion of 
the pa^ions, than to display their effects. They considered it merely 
as the recital of an action proper to excite terror^ and pity ; and many 
of their pieces concluded with these words of the cnorus : ^ Thus 
ends this adventure.** ibid. 348. — ^Emotions too harsh and pafnful 
mot to be excited, nor the sta^ stained with blood, ibid. 325, 326. 
—Note on the place of the scene in which Ajax killed himself, v. 
483. — ^In tragedy the manners of the personages should be pn)per, 
leaembling, uniform, and suitable to the age and dignity of the ch^ 
ncter, the thoughts beautiful, the sentiments elevated, ib. 351.— What 
die style suiuible to tragedy, ibid. 363. — Insipid pleasantries, puns, 
false etymolccies, and indecent images, to be found in the finest 
pieces of the Grecian theatre, ibid. 355. 

Traonire, public, at Athens, ii. 191.— At Delphi, ibid. 332; 

Treasuret of the kings of Persia, L S65.— Note on that subject^ ibid. 

459. 

TremNers at Sparta, who, iv. 103. 

Tr&imals of justice at Athens regulated by Solon, i. 323.— There ^le 
tenprincipal, in all of which one or more archons presided, ii. ^44. 
— Tney finally determined those causes which had been tried by the 
senate or the assembly of the people, ibid. 237. — The judges of 
which they were composed were in number about six thousand, 
who were annually chosen by lot. Qualifications which were re- 
quiied of them. Ihey received from the public treasury three oboli 

^ C9 sols, or 4id.) at every sitting, ibid. 245. — Inferior judges annually 
went the circuit through the towns of Attica, where they held their 
assizes and referred certain causes to arbitrators, ibid. 247.— See the 
Table of Tribunals and Magistrates of Athens, tol. vi. 

TrimtrcJa, or captains of ships at Athens, iv. 173. 

Tijfiods of bronze, the reward of the victors in the competitions of poetry 
and music, iii. 171. — Others employed in the worship of the gods, 
ibid. 181« 

ZroffMit ia Argplis ; monuments in diat citv, ir. 17A — Its situation ; 
the air of it unwholsome ; its wine in little estimation'; its water of 
a had quality, ibid. 177. 

Ihopfp levy of, now made at Athens, ii. 142.>-*Exefcise of them, ii. 
IS^ Note on the number of troops which Leonidas commanded at 
Thermopylae, i. 459. 

Tnphomusg caye and oracle of, iix. 17a.— »Note on the seeret issues of 
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the QXf% ibid* 4dO.«>-<-CeieiDOoieii practised wben the ocade w» 

oonwlted^ ibid. 175. 
Tny, kingdom and war of, i. 162 ; ii. 4i.— Picture of PolygnoliM rc- 

preseoting the w^r of Tioy^ ii. 355. 
Tffdem, son <Qf OeBea/s, one of the chiefe in the war of Thebes, i. 

157. 
Tyndanu, king of Sparta, father of Castor and Polha:> i. HI* 
l^runt. Tyranny. See Govsrxmbvx. 
Tyrtww, the poet, (Miiioates the I^wydgsmowqi to battle by bis verses, 

iiL 384. 

V. 

Per«e should Dot be (idmitted into prose, iv- 281. 

Victims, how shared in the sacrifices, ii. 30S.-.»Wben first immolated, 
vi. 8. 

Jf^tmes of the Greeks over the Persians ; e&cts which they produced 
on the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, i. 354. — ^Ruined the ancient 
constitution of Athens, ibid. 257. — ^Those of Marathon,SaIa0HS, and 
Platsa, rendered the Athenians insolent, ihid. 260. 

Virtue, original si^ification of that word, vi. 186. — ^Which the princi- 
pal virtues, ibid. 187. — ^£very virtue, according to Socrates, i3 science^ 
eveiy vice an error, ▼, 107. — Aristotle places each virtue between 
two extreme vices, ii. 448.— Note on that subject, ibid. 511. 

Understanding, the simple perceptipn of the soul, ii. 45.5.'— Note on 
the word Novr, iii. 510. 

W. < 

War ioi the Gtmske agaiast the Pernaos, sometimet called the Median 
w, i. fi6u et 8ei{.-r~PelopODDcnant war, i. d74, ct seq. See Pslo* 
PONKESUS. — ^Social war, beginning of ft, ii. Sd^.^-CJonelufiiott of, 
ir. dT5, 37^'''^^cifd war in tbe tune of Philip of Maeedon, ibid* 
0r9.^<-Wanof Mesienia. SeeMssSBKlA. 

Water (lustral) how prepared ; use of, iL d06. 

Weight. Why bodies differ in vreig^t, v. 109. 

Wheat of Attica less nutritive than that of Boeotia, tr. 3%(i, 

Wines, different in Greece ; their qualities, ii. 407, ic aof. 

Wisdom, Among the Greek philosophers, some gave that name to the 
study of eternal truths, and others to the knowledge of that cood 
which is suitable to man. In the former sense it consists on^ in 
contemplation ; in the latter it is entirely practical, and has an in- 
fluence on our happiness, v. 166. 

Witnesses at Athens ^ve their depositions aloud, ii. 269, 

Women at Athens might demand a divorce, ii. 283.— Neglected ortho- 
graphy, ir. 295. — ^Preferred tragedy to comedy, v. 370. 

Word, watch, given to the Athenian troops, ii. 16^. 

Worlds, a plurality of, according to Petron of Himera Lattenrs^ iii. 
101. 

Wrestling, exercise of, at the Olympic games, iiL 339. 

Writing, the art of, brought mto Boeotia by Cadmus, L 37.— Sub« 
stances which vtrere wntten on, iii. 60.-^Written bills stack up over 
the doors of houses at Athens, to give notice that they were to be 
let or sold, ii. 287. 

X. 

TCanikippttt the Athenian, defeats the Persians at Mjeale, i. 053. 
Xantkitt of Lydia, the historian, v. 135. 
XenocroteSf a disciple of Plato, ii. 100. 
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Xenophmies, founder of the Elean school, had Parmentdes for hia dis^ 
ciple, iii. ^.^-His opinion coacerning the etenuty of the world, iii. 
93. y^ \ ' "^ 

Xenophon of Athens, the disciple of Socrates, wrote the history of the 
Peloponnesian war, L 403. — Enters as a volunteer (n the army of 
the younger Cyrus ^ and, after the death of that prince, conducts 
with some other officers the famous retreat of the ten thousand, ii. 
136.^ — Some time after his return, being banished by the Athenians, 
he retires to Scillus, ibid .-^Removes to Corinth, and retunis to 
Scillos, iv. His occupations in his retirement, iii. Ssa.*— Cha- 

racter of his style, ii. 433. — ^The sentiments of Socrates should be 
studied in his writings rather than in those of Plato, iii. 360. — His 
military equipment, ii. 391. — Compared with Herodotus and 
Thucydides, v. 140. 

Xerxes, king of Persia, i. 287* — ^Forms the design of conquerins Greece, 
ibid. 288. — Throws two bridges over the Hellespont, ibid. 289. — 
Lays waste Attica; plunders and. burns Athens, i. 318.— Repas- 
ses the Hellespont in a boat> ibid. 332. 

Y. 

TearSf solar and lunar $ their length determined by Meton, iii. 116. 

Z. 

ZaUucus, legislator of the Locrians in Italy. See L^ws.- 

Zande, the ancient name of Messina in Sicily, Note, iii. 465. 

2ieno, the philosopher of the Elean school, gives lessons to Pericles and 
^e Atnenians, i. 376, 440.— ^Engages into a oonspiiacy against the 
tyrant who had enslaved his country, and dies with fortitude, iii. 
69. — ^Dented motion, ibid. 95. * 

JZeuacis of Heraclea, a celebrated pauUer, i. 440, 44$. — His Pendope, 
ibid. 444. — His Cupid in a temple of Venus at Athens, ii. 801. — 
His Helen in one ofthe pordcos of that city, ibid. 178* 

Z&nes, Pythagoras and Thaies divided the heavens into five zones, and 
Parmenides divided the earth in the same manner, iii. 124. 

Zqpyrus ', his zealous friendship for Darius, i. 262. 



THE END. 
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